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AUTHOR'S NOTE 

I HAVE endeavoured to set out in the following 
pages the grave reasons against the proposal to 
grant Home Rule to Ireland. I have made no 
attempt to trace the history of the Home Rule 
movement from its inception in the middle of 
last centtiry, nor to describe the lurid period of 
Fenian agitation. That task has been ably per- 
f ormed by other writers, and would occupy more 
space than I can command. 

This work has been written primarily for cir- 
culation in the United States of America and in 
the great self-goveming Dominions — although 
I hope it may not be without interest to readers 
in Qreat Britain. 

My thanks are due to Sir Edward Carson for 
the preface which he has kindly contributed. 
Need I add that I alone am responsible for the 
opinions expressed in this book. 

I must also express my indebtedness to Mr. 
Philip Cambray, the Sa:a^tary of the Union 
Defence League, for many of the references to 
Irish newspapers — and to my wife for her 
assistance in revising the manuscript. 

PEMBROKE WICKS. 
1 Garden Court, 
Temple, London. 
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PREFACE 

The misfortunes of Ireland are a commonplace 
of history. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the country was devastated by rebellions, 
insurrections and religious persecution, while her 
industrial activities were strangled by the short- 
sighted jealousy of English commerdal interests. 
After the Union in 1800 the restoration of Irish 
prosperity was to some extent retarded by a com- 
bination of political blunders and the genesis of a 
period of violent and criminal agitation f oUowing 
on the terrible misery caused by the potato famine. 
This is the aspect that those who know Ireland 
only through the voice of the agitator love to 
dwell upon. 

But the dawn of the twentieth century witnessed 
the effects of the deliberate policy of the regenera- 
tion of Ireland begim by the Unionist party in the 
eighties and carried out in the face of persistent 
obstruction. During the last twenty-five years 
the whole coimtry has imdergone a complete 
change f or the better. On the eve of the f ull har- 
vest of Irish prosperity it would indeed be well if 
our countrjrmen beyond the seas would contem- 
plate the misfortimes likely to befall our beloved 
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island, if any retrograde movement should once 
more cause íreland to cry a halt in the race of 
progress and to be abandoned to the destructive 
forces of political agitation and faction struggles. 

The f acts of the Irish question are plain and in- 
controvertible, but they tell a different story to 
that conveyed by the perverted rhetoric of the 
Irish Nationalist envoys to the United States of 
America, and to Canada and Australia. It is only 
necessary to tmderstand the true conditions in 
Ireland of to-day to appreciate the disasters which 
would foUow from the fulfilment of Nationalist 
ambitions. Everjnvhere in Ireland to-day are 
signs of great and growing prosperity , the direct 
result of the Uniónist policy of resolute govem- 
ment and sound reform. 

In pursuance of that policy seventy-five miUion 
potmds have already been advanced by the British 
people to carry out the great scheme of land pur- 
chase, which has changed the whole aspect of 
agriculttiral life in Ireland, and several miUions 
more have to be raised upon the credit of the 
Imperial Parliament. 

Contrast the principles and actions of the Irish 
Nationalist party. Their appeals to violence and 
intimidation, the organised exclusion from public 
lif e in Ireland of their political opponents wherever 
the latter are in a minority, their open and avowed 
disloyalty and their persistent obstruction of bene- 

xu 
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ficial reforms, — all these are features which it is im- 
possible to disregard in considering the possible 
character of a Nationalist ParUament at Dublin. 

Even if we cotild aSord to f orget the disastrous 
record of the Nationalist party, there are grave 
reasons both from an economic and a strategic 
point of view against the proposal to establish in 
Ireland a separate Parliament and a separate 
Executive. 

In the course of the present controversy I have 
repeatedly asked what possible benefit either 
Great Britain or Ireland could hope to obtain f rom 
the estabUshment of an Irish ParUament. I have 
had no answer. The reasons which caused Pitt to 
bring about the Union in 1800 apply with equal 
force to-day. The danger to Great Britain re- 
mains unchanged, while the repeal of the Union 
and the separation of the exchequers of the two 
countries would involve Ireland in finandal ruin. 
The economic interests of Ireland are boimd up 
with those of England and Scotland, and it is essen- 
tial for Irish prosperity that Ireland shaU not be 
f orced into the position of antagonism and dis- 
trust that characterized the relations of the two 
countries in the days of the Irish ParUament. 

Neither can we interpret the sudden conversion 
of the NationaUst leaders to their present attitude 
as other than a poUcy of opportimism adopted at a 
time when they find it necessary to conciliate the 

• « • 
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British electorate by professions of loyalty and 
toleration. For example, we are told by Mr. 
Redmond in the House of Commons that a strictly 
subordinate Pariiament subject to the effective 
supremacy of the Imperial Pariiament would fully 
satisfy the demand for Home Rule. Yet at the 
very time when the Home Rule BiU is being de- 
bated over here, the Irish party in the United 
States who provide the fimds for the Home Rule 
campaign in Ireland pass a resolution declaring 
that '* nothing less than absolute independence can 
ever be considered by our race at home or abroad 
as a final settlement of the Irish question.*** 

It is indeed difficult to foUow the reasoning of 
those members of the Liberal party who take 
refuge in the belief that the Home Rule BiU pro- 
vides a settlement of the Irish question and wiU re- 
move from British politics the element of imcer- 
tainty and opportimity for obstruction caused by 
the presence of the Irish .Nationalist members in 
the House of Commons. Such a hope is founded 
in iUusion. It is falsiíied by the provisions of the 
Home Rule Bill, e. g. : — by the retention of 42 
Irish members at Westminster and by the clause 
of the Bill which provides for the re-opening at 
some indefinite date in the future of the whole of 
the financial relations between Great Britain and 

•Resolution passed at the Convention of the Andent Order of 
Hibemians in Chicago. (Reported in the Gaelic American, July 
27, 1912.) 
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Ireland. Piirther than that, in spite of the osten- 
sible acceptance o£ the BiU by the leaders of the 
Nationalist party, among their supporters there is 
wide-spread discontent at the restrictions upon the 
powers of the Irish ParUament. The aboUtion of 
the veto of the Imperial ParUament, and the es- 
tabUshment of the fiscal independence of Ireland 
are openly demanded even by NationaUst mem- 
bers of ParUament. To this must be added the 
aspirations of the avowedly separatist group who 
look f or nothing less than the complete separation 
of Ireland from England and are able to take 
courage from Mr. John Redmond's declaration in 
1908 that *'if there are men who are more extreme 
than we are my prayer f or them is success to all 
their ideals and aU their hopes. "* 

In short the establishment of an Irish Parlia- 
ment subject to the compUcated restrictions 
contained in the Home Rtde BiU could only 
provide fresh material for agitation and fresh 
opportunity for obstruction by the Nationalist 
members retained at Westminster. The only 
means of arriving at a permanent settlement of 
the Irish question is through the growing con- 
sciousness of the Irish people that Ireland's inter- 
ests are bound up with those of Great Britain and 
that under the Imperial ParUament alone can thóse 

•At Dublin, September, 1908 (Freeman's Joumalt September 2, 
1908.) 
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interests be iwrotected and developed, whereas 
govemment by an Irish Parliament can have no 
other issue but discord, corruption and violent 
factional struggles. Ah^dy the farmers in the 
South and West of Ireland are stirred by the 
f eeling that the policy of the Unionist party dur- 
ing the last twenty five years has brought about 
content where formerly was misery, has produced 
a happy, industrious population where formerly 
were congestion and ignorance. 

It needs but time for the true appreciation of 
the eflfects of Unionist policy to overcome the 
miserable intrigues of professional agitators and 
secret societies. A f ew years hence — provided the 
coimtry be well and courageously govemed with 
the continuance of the Unionist policy of f ostering 
Irish industries and protecting Irish interests — 
the arts of agitation will be used in vain and 
appeals to violence will fall on deaf ears. 

It is necessary to lay stress on the hollowness of 
the pretence that Home Rule means nothing more 
than a provincial Irish legislature similar to the 
provincial legislatures of Canada. I will not an- 
ticipate the chapter on Federalism in this book 
beyond pointing out that the federal idea is 
negatived by the determined ref usal of the Govem- 
ment to consider the question of Ulster apart f rom 
the rest of Ireland. If you are going to set up a 
federal system in the British Isles the claim of 
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Ulster not to be subjected to a Dublin Parliament 
is indisputable. Every argtunent that Canadian 
or Australian Pederalists can advance in favour 
of the establishment of provindal parliaments 
may be applied with double f orce in the case of 
Ulster. But the Nationalist Party have declined 
to consider the separate treatment of Ulster — 
the reason being that they intend that the Irish 
Parliament either immediately or at some f uture 
time shall occupy, not the essentially subordinate 
position of the legislatures of Ontario or Quebec, 
but the practical independence of the Federal 
Parliament of the Dominion. 

Even themembers of the Liberal Govemment 
denounce the suggestion of the independence of 
Ireland on the model of Canada, Australia, or 
South Africa, but the f act remains that the frame- 
work of the Home Rule Bill is adapted only to 
that end. 

There are three conceivable f orms of govemment 
f or Ireland : the present system of govemment by 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom, an Indepen- 
dent Irish Parliament, or the Federalisation of the 
British Isles, with a central Parliament at London. 

Anything else is tmworkable on the f ace of it 
and must ultimately be assimilated to one of these 
three forms. The present Bill is a hybrid creation 
and follows none of these models, but is open to 
objections against each of them. While a large 
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part of the govemment of the country is to remain 
in the hands of the Imperial Parliament — which 
must be in itself an objectionable feature to the 
Nationalist mind — the BiU contains many of the 
practical dangers of Irish independence, and all the 
risk of f riction between the State and Federal leg- 
islatures which is inherent in any federal system. 

To which of these three forms of govemment 
would the Irish constitution ultimately attain? 
Apart altogether from the merits and demerits of 
federalism and the anti-federal character of the 
present scheme, the idea of federation may be 
ruled out, for before it could be put into practical 
form, it would be necessary for the desire to fede- 
rate to exist in the other parts of the United 
Kingdom. Beyond occasional mutterings from a 
handful of the Scotch members of the House of 
Commons there has been no suggestion that the 
people of England, Scotland and Wales desire to 
decentralise the legislature of Great Britain. 
Without a desire f or f ederation in the component 
parts federation is impossible. 

It is equally ridiculous to expect that the present 
Home Rule BiU, if passed into law, could be re- 
garded as a permanent constitution for Ireland. 
Irresistible forces would be set up which could 
only be set at rest by the complete independence 
of Ireland or the re-estabUshment of the Union. 
It is imnecessary to say more. The reductio ad ab- 
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surdum is complete. The policy of Unionism holds 
the field. 

In the present voltime the Home Rule problem 
is considered from two points of view. In the first 
place, the reasons are set out for the conclusion 
that the grant of Home Rule would prove dis- 
astrous to the prosperity of Ireland and dangerous 
to the interests of Great Britain and the Empire. 
Secondly, the main features of the Home Rule 
Bill, 1912, are examined and it is shown that apart 
from the obnoxious principle of the measure, its 
provisions — particularly in regard to finance — 
are utteriy imworkable in practice. 

In addition to the weighty reasons which may be 
urged against Home Rule on general grotmds, it is 
impossible to ignore the determined opposition 
of Ulster and the loyal minority in other parts of 
Ireland. The people of Ulster bitteriy resent the 
attempt to deprive them of their birthright as 
citizens of the United Kingdom under the pro- 
tection of the Imperial Paríiament; they regard 
with dismay the proposal to sever the Union which 
they believe to be the foimdation of Irish pros- 
perity. 

May I take this occasion of maldng appeal to our 
fellow-citizens throughout the Empire and to oiir 
Idnsmen in blood in the United States of America 
to record their protest against the proposal to 
betray the loyal minority in Ireland into the hands 
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of a Parliament composed of men whose ideals 
they detest and whose methods they abhor. 

The writer of this book has had unique op- 
portimities of studying this question in its various 
aspects as it has been presented Ín the passage of 
the Bill through the House of Commons and on the 
various political platforms throughout the country, 
and I commend a study of the book to all those who 
prefer to consider what Ireland really is in the 
present and how it will best develop in the 
future rather than to be f orever nursing hatreds 
and discontent out of faults and failures in the 
past which have now passed into history while a 
brighter dawn has arisen in our native land. 

EDWARD CARSON. 
House of Commons, 
March, 1913. 
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The Truth about Home Rule 

CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 

Appearances — parti(nilarly in politics — are 
deceptive. 

Those who are not familiar with the details 
of the domestic politics of the United Kingdom 
would imagine from the speeches of the mem- 
bers of His Majesty's Govemment that the 
Home Rule question on its merits occupies the 
place of honour in the programme of the British 
Liberal party. On closer examination it wiU 
be found that it has been f orced to the front 
solely on account of the predicament in which 
the present Govemment would find themselves 
if unable to rely upon the votes of the 84 Irish 
Nationalist members in the House of Commons. 
As this book is written mainly for those who 
have not the opportunity to follow the intri- 
cacies of British politics, in order that it may 
not be supposed that this is the prejudiced state- 
ment pf a partisan it is desirable to trace as suc- 
cinctly as possible the considerations which lead 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT HOME RULE 

to the conclusion that the Home Rule BiU has 
been imposed upon the Liberal party by the f orce 
of circumstances — that they have been obliged 
to make a virtue of necessity. 

In the first place, on all those occasions on 
which a Home Rule Bill has been introduced, 
in 1886, 1893 and 1912, the Liberal Govemment 
in power has been dependent upon the Irish vote 
to maintain them in office. The coincidence — 
if it is' a coincidence — is remarkable; one may 
be pardoned for assuming that it is in each case 
an iUustration of cause and effect. 

The following table shows the state of the 
diff erent parties in the House of Commons after 
the three critical elections: 





1886 


189S 


1911 


Unionist . 


247 


316 


272 


Liberal (and Labour) 


331 


273 


*314 


Irish Nationalist . 


82 


81 


84 



In each case it was manifestly in the power 
of the Irish Nationalist party to tum out the 
Govemment at any moment by voting with the 
Unionist Opposition on financial questions or 
any other vital matter. 

It would be tedious to recite in detail the 
course of political events which led up to the 
introduction of the present Bill, nor would it 

♦Labor, 42; Liberal, 272* 
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be of interest to those who have not followed 
the tangled course of British politics in the past 
seven years to trace from the speeches of Mr. 
Asqtiith and his colleagues the manner in which 
his Home Rtde policy has been motilded by the 
pressure of circumstances. 

Those who desire to be supplied with chapter 
and verse for the statements which appear in 
the following summary will find them carefully 
set out in Mr. Philip Cambray's able work; 
** Irish Affairs and th§ Home Rule Question." 

After the great debacle in 1906 when the Lib- 
eral party were retumed to power with a major- 
ity of 354, the greatest known to our history 
since the party system was introduced, but little 
was heard of the Irish question. 

It is true an Irish Councils Bill was introduced 
with the object of setting up in Ireland a kind 
of Provincial Couhcil with restricted powers. 
This was said at the time to be an instalment 
of a larger pQlicy, and was offered as a sop to the 
Irish electors who held the balance in several 
borough constituencies in England and Scot- 
land. At the time it was the most the Govem- 
ment could offer for fear of offending the large 
number of Unionists who had retumed them 
on a Free Trade issue. It proved imacceptable 
to the supporters of the Nationalist party at 
Dublin and was dropped. The Govemment 
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could well afford to do without the Irish votes 
in the House of Commons and no further attempt 
was made to revive the Home Rule question in 
that ParUament. 

In January, 1910, the Liberals went to the 
country on the revolutionary fi n ancial scheme 
introduced by Mr. Lloyd George and rejected 
by the House of Lords, were returaed /with a 
greatly reduced majority and became dependent 
upon the votes of the Irish members. 

The new financial poUcy was obnoxious to the 
Irish people and accordÍngly distasteful to the 
members of the NationaUst party, but the oppor- 
tunity to seU the votes of the party in exchange 
for Mr. Asquith's pledge to introduce a Home 
Rule BiU was too favourable to be lost. 

Mr. Redmond agreed to support the new finan- 
cial policy of the Govemment — at a price; 
to quote his own words: " We will vote for it 
(the Budget). We are willing to pay the price, 
but we w^ not pay that price for nothing." 

In consequence the famous " Budget " was 
passed by the aid of the Irish votes and being 
again presented to the House of Lords met with 
no further opposition. 

It was apparent that in the event of the íntro- 
duction of a Home Rule BiU the House of Lords 
would again be an insurmoimtable bar to its 
passage Ínto law, and Mr. Redmond joined forces 
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with Mr. Asquith for the ptirpose of removing 
the power of the IJouse of Lords to veto legisla- 
tion passed by the House of Commons three 
times in two successive years. 

This policy was embodied in the Parliament 
Bill which was passed through the House of Com- 
mons by the assistance of the Irish votes, and 
after the General Election in December, 1910, 
following on its rejection by the House of Lords, 
was forced down the throats of that assembly 
by the promise extracted by Mr. Asquith from 
the Sovereign that a sufl&dent number of Peers 
would be added to overcome resistance to the 
proposed measure. 

The Parliament Bill received the Royal Assent 
in August, 1911, and Mr. Redmond having re- 
moved the permanent obstacle to Home Rule 
presented by the House of Lords has lost no time 
in compelling Mr. Asquith to carry out his pledge 
and fulfil the only condition upon which the 
support of the Irish Nationalist Party would be 
continued — the introduction of the Home Rule 
Bill. Mr. Redmond has in fact carried out the 
threat which he made at Limerick on September 
11, 1910, when he said: "I believe that the 
present leaders of the Liberal party are sincere. 
Whether they are sincere or not we wiU make 
them — and we have got the power to do it — 
we will make them toe the line.*' 
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On the other hand it is iirged by the supporters 
of the Govemment that the power of Mr. Red- 
mond to ttim out the Govemment is immaterial 
to the question since the coimtry by retuming 
the Liberal-Labour-Nationalist coalition with a 
substantial majority at the last election in 
December, 1910, have given a *' mandate " in 
favour of Home Rule. The *' mandatory '' the- 
ory is a novelty in British politics and if ever 
there were a case in which it is impossible to 
declare that the Govemment were retumed on 
any single issue it is in the elections of 1910. 

To mention only a few of the subjects of con- 
troversy the electors were largely occupied with 
the questions of the House of Lords, Free Trade, 
Land Taxation, Social Reforai, the Disestab- 
lishment of the Welsh Church, the Temperance 
Question and Education. In the opinion of Mr. 
Asquith himself — expressed in his own election 
address — the appeal to the electors was ref erred 
to as being '* almost narrowed down to a single 
issue — the question of the Veto of the House 
of Lords.'* Nor is it any exaggeration to say 
that so f ar as the members of the Cabinet were 
concemed there was a manifest reluctance 
throughout the election to mention the Home 
Rule question. 

It was not tmtil it was clear from the number 
of members already elected that Mr. Asquith 
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would be again dependent upon the votes of 
the Irish Nationalist party in the House of Com- 
mons that he gave a definite declaration of his 
intention to introduce a Home Rtde Bill in the 
present Parliament. His earíier utterances at 
Hull at the opening of the campaign and the oft 
quoted speech at the Albert Hall, London, on 
December 10, 1909, were vague and shadowy 
and did not commit him to any definite cotu^e. 
It was not imtil 441 out of the 670 members of 
the House of Commons had been retiuned for 
the borough constituencies that the country 
was permitted to know Mr. Asquith's intentions, 
and then only in the form of an answer to the 
dogged enquiries of a Scotch questioner in his 
own constituency on December 7, 1910: — 

He was asked: ** Is it the case that if the 
Liberal party are retumed on this occasion they 
intend to grant Ireland a measure of Home 
Rule?" and replied: " It is."* 

At a meeting on the foUowing day Mr. Asquith 
refused further information. saying: " We can- 
not and we ought not to attempt to give any 
details of the Home Rule Bill.*' In face of the 
deliberate plan of the Govemment to keep the 
Home Rule question as f ar as possible in the back- 
groimd and having regard to the various other 
issues pressed upon the attention of the electors, 

♦" Scotsman," December 8, 1910. 
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it is impossible to maintain that the Home Rtile 
question was definitely before the coimtrjr at 
the last election. 

After the election at the end of 1910, when Mr. 
Redmond found himself in a position to dictate 
terms to the Govemment, the only obstacle 
he had to fear was that a considerable section 
of the Liberal party might resent the jettisoning 
of the issues upon which they had mainly been 
elected to such an extent as to face another 
election rather than submit to a Home Rule 
Bill which is repugnant to many of them. The 
manipulation of the legislative programme has 
accordingly been adroit. Mr. Lloyd George 
and his followers were allowed to use the re- 
mainder of 1911 after the passage of the Par- 
liament Act for rushing through the Bill for 
the compulsory insurance of the worldng classes 
against sickness. Last session the Welsh con- 
tingent were appeased by the introduction of 
a Bill for the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Church in Wales which has been passed 
through the House of Commons concurrently 
with the Home Rule BiU, and the value of the 
bargain is shown by the fact that the Welsh 
Bill was on several occasions saved by the votes 
of Mr. Redmond and his followers. This system 
of '' log-roUing " is new in England and is pecu- 
liarly detestable, because it enables the proposals 
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INTRODUCTORY 

of a minority to. be passed into law by the aid of 
the votes of another minority who have no real 
interest in the matter, but who are willing to 
exchange their votes for assistance on the subject 
in which they themselves are interested, although 
the country as a whole may be indiflferent or 
even bitterly opposed to both sets of proposals. 

In the present case, for instance, the Unionist 
party is numerically the strongest in the House 
of Commons, but the Liberal Govemment is 
able to maintain itself in power by appealing 
in tum to the self-interest of each of the groups 
which go to form its majority. 

State of Parties in the British House of Com- 
mons, Januar^f 1913.* 

Unionists ..... 281 
Liberals ..... 264 
Nationalists ..... t84 
Labour-Sodalists . .41 

Before proceeding to examine the Home Rule 
problem on its merits, it is desirable to empha- 
sise the exact constitutional position in regard 
to the present Home Rule BiU. That Bill has 
now passed the House of Commons and has 
been rejected by the House of Lords. Under 

*The difference in the fígures from those given on an earlier 
page is due to bye-elections oetween 1911-1913. 

tOffidal Nationalist party, 76; Independent Nationalists, 8. 
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the terms of the Parliament Act, 1911, any 
Bill which has been passed by the House of 
Commons three times in three successive ses- 
sions extending over a period of not less than 
two years becomes law upon receiving the Royal 
Assent, and without the concurrence of the 
House of Lords. 

The Home Rule Bill has been rejected once 
by the House of Lords; there is no reason to 
suppose that it will meet with a different fate 
if it is presented to them again. 

The two years above referred to date from 
the second reading* of the Bill (when presented 
for the first time to the House of Commons) 
to the third reading of the Bill (when presented 
for the third and last time to the House of 
Commons). 

The second reading of the Home Rule BiU 
took place on May 9, 1912. So that it 
cannot be passed into law without the consent 
of the House of 'Lords, imder the automatic 
operation of the Parliament Act tmtil May 9, 
1914. 



*The phrase " second reading '* should not be confused with 
the introduction of a Bill jor the second time in the House of Com- 
mons tmder the Parliament Act. 

Under our present system of le^slation every BiU is read a 
fírst, second, and third tune in both Houses of Parliament. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE CONDITION OF IRELAND 

TO.DAY 

Irbland is represented to-(iay in the House of 
Commons by 103 Members — a number far 
larger than is justified by the existing popula- 
tion of Ireland. The proper proportion is 66. 

Yet the argument in support of the demand 
for Home Rule proceeds on the assumption 
that Ireland suffers substantial injustice and 
imfair treatment by being compelled to submit 
to the Govemment of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. 

Not only is there no fotmdation for the state- 
ment, since Ireland is subject to the same system 
of laws as England, and her people stand on a 
footing of equality with the rest of the inhabi- 
tants of the United Kingdom but, as a matter of 
fact, during the last twenty years whenever there 
has been any discrimination, it has always been 
in favour of Ireland. 

The task of solving the problem of Irish dis- 
content, which has been the especial care of 
successive Unionist Ministries has resulted in 
a ntmiber of reforms relating exclusively to 
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Ireland. This policy has been amply justified 
by restilts. 

The most effective argument advanced by 
the advocates of Home Rtde at the time of the 
Home Rtile Bills of 1886 and 1893 has been swept 
away by the marked. improvement in the social 
and economic position of Ireland to-day. 

There is perhaps no more eloqueat witness 
of the change which has come over Ireland than 
Mr. Redmond himself . 

Spealdng at Detroit, Michigan, on October 
26, 1910, hesaid: — 

** I desire to put before you, in plain business- 
like language, what the last ten years has ac- 
complished for Ireland. . . . Over one-half of 
Ireland the tillers of the soil are absolute owners. 
. . . In a few short years the whole of the 
land of Ireland will be free once and for ever 
of landlordism. . . . A f ew short years, and the 
land question in Ireland, that fruitful source 
of poverty, starvation, misery, bloodshed, ai^d 
crime, will have absolutely passed away. And, 
with the passing away of that system, will have 
passed the chief cause which kept the Irish 
people, not only poverty-stricken, but enslaved. 
. . . There is a class of people in Ireland per- 
haps more deserving of the sympathy and respect 
of the Irish race even than the tenant farmers. 
I mean the agriculttiral labourers. . . . They 
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THE CONDITION OF IRELAND TODAY 

still continue living in those miserable mud 
hovels which have been the reproach of Ireland. 
Well, thank God, in the last two years we have 
put an end to that reproach. Within the last 
síx years we have obtained $30,000,000 from. 
the British Exchequer to remove these wretched 
hovels and to erect in their places decent, sanitary 
habitations for the labourers of Ireland. . . . 
No settlement of the land question would be 
accepted by Ireland which did not indude a 
restoration of these people (the evicted tenants) 
to their own homes. Three thousand of these 
families have within the last few years been 
restored to their homes — not merely restored 
to their homes, but their houses that had been 
broken down by the crowbar brígade, have 
been rebuilt for them t>y money obtained not 
as a loan, but as a free grant from the British 
Exchequer. Their farms have been restored, 
they have been given new farm implements, 
and they have gone back to the land f rom which 
they were evicted twenty years ago, not as 
tenants, but as absolute owners of the soil. . . . 
To-day the school-houses are decent, sanitary 
buildings, heated and cleaned by money which 
we obtained for that purpose from the British 
Exchequer. The teachers, although they are 
not paid as much as the teachers in England, 
still have had their position enormously im- 
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proved. . . . The secondary schools in Ireland 
— what wotdd be called, I think, here, your 
high schools — are to-day for the first time 
being well supported. Large monetary assistance 
is being given to them. And, greatest perhaps 
of all, for the first time for centuries, the bless- 
ings of facilities for higher education have been 
extended to the masses of the Irish people. . . . 
There was created in Ireland, for the benefit 
of the great majority of people of that great 
country, a great Free National University.''* 

The situation is well simimarised by Mr. 
T. P. Gill — some years ago Nationalist member 
for South Louth and now Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
under the present Liberal Govemment. Speak- 
ing at Belfast on August 7, 1911, he said that 
Ireland was nów on the up-grade, and this 
movement upward was so significant,- was fed 
from so many springs of national life and wealth, 
the awakening so stirred over the whole frame 
of the coimtry, through her agriculture, in- 
dustries, education, social endeavour, her moral 
and intellectual state, that she was to-day not 
only a progressive nation, but within her own 
limits amongst the most rapidly and soundly 
progressive nations in the world . 

♦" Irish World " (American) November 6, 1910. 
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It is unnecessary to multiply evidence of this 
description, nor indeed is the fact disputed. 

The causes of the improvement of Ireland are 
admitted, even by the opponents of the Union, 
to be due to the policy and energy of the Unionist 
party. 

Lord MacDonnell, a keen advocate of Home 
Rule, who held the post of Under Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant under the Liberal Govem- 
ment from 1906 to 1908, gives full credit to the 
Unionist party for tlie dawn of Irish regeneration. 
Spealdng at a meeting at the Bankers* Institute 
in Dublin on November 29, 1911, he said that 
within the last eight years he had seen mar- 
vellous improvement in the state of Ireland. 
He had seen confidence grow up. Men looked 
them in the face, men no longer afraid of the 
future. He put that down not to taxation on 
this or on that — he put it down to the Land Pur- 
chase Act, the first great remedial measure 
that had been introduced. He himself was a 
Liberal; but cotmting the measures that had 
been introduced into Ireland for the last twenty 
years, the great majority had been introduced 
by the Conservative Party, and they would 
give them credit for that. From Mr. Balfour's 
time in 1891 up to the present day, there had 
been a succession of great things. Consequently 
they must admit that, however Ireland might 
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have suflfered in the past, the day of her re- 
generation had akeady dawned. — FreemarCs 
Joumal, November SO, 1911. 

The prosperity of Ireland which is admitted 
by all parties is as retnarkable as it has been 
rapid. Judged by any of the standards from 
which it is possible to test the progress of a 
nation, the rapid advanoement of Ireland along 
the path of progress is a matter beyond dispute.* 

The f ollowing extract f rom the report on the 
Home Rule Bill of the Belfast Chamber of Com- 
merce gives statistics from the oflfidal retums 
of Irish trade: — 

'' It is indisputable that tmder the security 
of the Imperial ParUament the prosperity of 
Ireland has shown a great and growing advance. 
The foUowing figures, relating only to the period 
which has elapsed since the defeat of the last 
Home Rule Bill, prove this conclusively. The 
total import and export trade at Iri^ ports 
in 1904, the earliest year for which ofificial re- 
tums are available, was estimated at £103,790,799, 
and in 1910 at £130,888,732 sterling. Deposits 
and Cash Balances in Joint Stock Banks in 
Ireland on the 30th June, 1893, amounted to 

*Por a descríption of the means by wbich this has been 
achieved, see Chapter VII on Unionist Constructive Policv. 

It is the declared intention of the leaders of the Unionist 
party, when they are retumed to power, to continue the policy 
of Irish development on thé lines which have proved so success- 
ful in the past. 
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£34,637,000, as compared with £56,011,000 in 
1911, being an inca^ase o£ £21,374,000. The 
fígures in relation to Post Office Savings Banks 
for the same years are £4,155,000 and £12,- 
253,000 respecti vely ; and for Trustees* Sav- 
ings Banks £1,856,000 and £2,557,000 respec- 
tively. The gross receipts of Irish Railways in 
1893 amounted to £3,181,043, and in 1910 to 
£4,474,016." 

This improvement is almost entirely due to 
the legislative reforms introduced by the Im- 
perial Parliament under the guidance of the 
Unionist Govemment between 1887 and 1891 
and 1895 and 1906.* That this increased pros- 
perity has been brought about under the Union 
by the legislation of the Imperial ParUament 
and by the assistance of Imperíal credit is the 
strongest possible argument, so far as the interests 
of Ireland are concemed, in favour of the Union, 
and shifts on to the advocates of Home Rule 
the burden of proving that there is any advan- 
tage to be gained for Ireland by setting up a 
Parliament at Dublin. 

Nor is it much consolation to the Irísh f armer 
or the Irísh manufacturer to read Mr. Red- 
mond's own words: ** What do we care for 
materíal reforms in Ireland? They may fill 
the stomachs of the Irísh people. That will 

♦See Chapter VII. 
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not satisfy their spirits. I say that we have 
preferred, in the past, rags and the spirit of liberty 
rather than be the sleekest slave that ever was 
fed at the hands of the Conqueror."* 

Throughout the prolonged controversy on the 
Home Rule question not a single argument 
has been advanced to show what benefit Ireland 
is to gain, by giving up her place in the Union 
and by vol\intarily . depriving herself of the 
assistance of Imperial credit and the benefits 
of the Imperial partnership. And indeed it 
is a matter of comment that throughout the 
long course of years dtiring which the various 
Home Rule proposals have been urged by Mr. 
Redmond and his predecessors, in no single 
instance has 'there been a bold and consistent 
declaration of the reforms which an Irish Par- 
liament would be able to effect and which the 
Imperial Parliament has been unable or unwilling 
to grant. Although vast sums have been ex- 
pended in recent years for the development of 
Irish resources with the result already described, 
the Imperial Parliament with all the resources 
at its disposal has not yet been able to find 
sufficient money for all the reforms which a 
beneficent legislattu'e would like to see carried 
out, and it would be impossible for an Irish 
Parliament, with its resources limited to the 

*Speech at Tipperary, November 13, 1910. 
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pockets of the Irish taxpayer, to provide for any 
further schemes of social improvement. 

This has in f act been recognised by the present 
Govemment, for in the Home Rtde Bill of last 
session the control and therewith of coiirse the 
cost of all the schemes of development and social 
reform which have been extended to Ireland in 
recent years have been reserved to the Imperial 
Parliament. It was admitted by the speakers 
on behalf of the Govemment that the Irish 
Parliament would be imable to bear the in- 
creasing cost of the new schemes of National 
Insurance, Labotir Exchanges and Land Purchase, 
and these matters have accordingly been reserved 
to the Imperial Parliament.* 

Although the present Govemment may be 
willing to bear the cost of the expénsive schemes 
of reform of their own creation, all future develop- 
ments would be in the hands of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. All additional expenditure would hence- 
forward have to come from the pockets of the 
Irish taxpayer. The wealth of the richer partner 
in the partnership of the United Kingdom would 
no longer be available for the development of 
the latent resources of Irish industry. 

It is a commonplace grievance among Irish 
Nationalist speakers and writers that Ireland 

*See the speeches of the Prime Minister and the Postmaster 
General on the introduction of the Home Rule Bill, 1912. 
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is at the present day overtaxed. Whether this 
allegation be true or not, it is impossible to see 
from what sotirce the Irish Parliament would 
be able to find the money from which to finance 
any further schemes of development and reform. 

It has been urged in a general way, but without 
any attempt at definition, that an Irísh Parlia- 
ment would be able to effect economies in ad- 
ministration ; but it is remarkable that no one 
with any acquaintance of the details of Irish 
Govemment has been able to indicate the means 
by which substantial economies can be effected 
with due regard to the maintenance of efficiency. 

Indeed the remarkable admission has been 
made by an authority well versed in the worldng 
of the Irish Govemment that economy under 
Home Rule is impossible. 

Lord MacDonnell, a Liberal in politics and 
a Home Rtder, writing in the Nineteenth Century 
Review for January, 1912, says: — 

*' But knowing something of the directions 
in which savings can be made, I desire emphatically 
to say that unless all expenditure on social 
betterment is abandoned and Irish administra- 
tion standards are reduced below the English 
and Scotch level, no such economies can be effected 
as would suffice to meet from the Irish * true ' 
revenue the charges of Irish Govemment and 
the outlay which Ireland's neglected condition 
calls for." 20 
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Indeed Mr. Redmond's present attitude on 
the point is an interesting study in the evolution 
of political axguments under the pressure of 
obvious facts. SpeaJdng at Drumkeesin on 
October 27, 1907, he said: — 

** If Ireland were self-govemed she could easily 
be govemed . . , at one-half of the present 
expenditure." 

Contrast his attitude after the introduction 
of the Bill. In the House of Comnions,* with 
the prospect of having to act up to his assurances 
in the near future, he tells a difiEerent story : — 

** Probably a generation will pass away before 
any very substantial economies can be made 
in the Govemment of Ireland." 

To stun up the arguments contained in this 
chapter, Home Rule can offer no advantage to 
Ireland. Ireland is doing remarkably well under 
the Union, and, as will be shown in the next 
chapter, would advance at an even greater rate 
were she not still tmder the bane of the pro- 
fessional politidan whose g^nius for agitation 
and intrigue is the curse of the country whose 
interests he professes to serve. 

To hand over the destinies of Ireland to the 
uncontrolled domination of the professional agita- 
tor in a Parliament at Dublin would involve the 
ruin of Irish credit and the abrapt termination 
of Irish prosperity. 

«Offidal Debates, November 25, 1912. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE NATIONALIST AGITATION 

Having considered the present condition of 
Ireland, the next step is to determine the nature 
of the change demanded by those who advocate 
" Home Rtile " and the prospects of good govem- 
ment if the demand were complied with. 

The phrase ** Home Rtde " has been used 
indiscriminately to indicate a variety of f orms of 
Govemment from the conversion of Ireland 
into a foreign nation or the grant of the practical 
independence of Canada or Australia to the 
restricted powers of local govemment enjoyed 
by the administrative councils of the diflEerent 
provinces of the Union of South Africa. The 
phrase has in fact been adapted to suit the 
views of the individual writer or speaker or the 
sentiments of the audience addressed. 

When we examine the demands of the official 
Nationalist party, we are met by the additional 
perplexing problem that not only have they 
varied at dififerent times and according to the 
views of difterent members of the party, but 
the leaders of the party have during the same 
period put forward entirely dissimilar proposi- 
tions varying according to the audiences they are 
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addressing in England or Ireland, in Canada 
or the United States of America. 

This is best illustrated by actual examples : — 



American and Irish Speechea 

Mr. J. Redmond, M.P., at 
the Convention held at Btiffalo, 
U. S. A., 27th September, 1910: 

" Without freedom, all these 
great concessions are prac- 
tically valueless, or at any rate, 
such value as thev possess is to 
be íound in the íact that thev 
strengthen the arm of the Irish 
people, and push on to the 
great goal oi National Inde- 
pendence." — Freeman*s JouT' 
nal, ISth Odober, 1910. 

Mr. J. Redmond, M.P., at 
Dublin, 15th December, 1909: 

" We have before us to-day 
the best chance which Ireland 
has ever had for the last cen- 
tury of tearing up and tramp- 
ling under foot tnat infamous 
Act of Union." — Freeman's 
Journalt 16th December, 1909, 

Mr. J. Redmond, M.P., at 
the mass meeting held at Buf- 
falo in the evening of 27th Sep- 
tember, 1910: 

" I have come here to-day to 
America to ask you to give us 
your aid in a supreme and, I 
believe, a final eflEort to de- 
throne once and for all the 
English Govemment of our 
cotmtry." — Freeman's Journal, 
mh October, 1910. 



Englieh and Scotch Speechee 

Mr. J. Redmond, M.P., at 
Glasgow, 12th October, 1911: 

"All that the Irish people 
are askinfi[ for is legislative 
and executive control of purely 
Irish affairs, subject to the un- 
impaired supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament." — Free- 
man*s Joumal, ISth Octobert 
1911. 

Mr. J. Redmond, M.P., at 
Swindon, 9th October, 1911: 

" Mark you, we are not ask- 
ing for the repeal of this Union. 
We are asking only that you 
shall give to Ireland a subord- 
inate Parliament, that is, a 
Parliament similar to the 28 
subordinate Parliaments which 
already exist in different por- 
tions of the British Empire." — 
Bath and WiUs Chronide, lOth 
October, 1911. 

Mr. J. Redmond, M.P.: 

** We are onlv asidng for the 
management oi our own local 
affairs by an Executive Gov- 
emment which will be respon- 
sible to the public opinion of 
Ireland. We accept your su- 
premacy and we not merely 
accept it, but we invite you, if 
any one has any doubt upon 
the question, to make in the 
terms of vour Bill that suprem- 
acy as effective as you like." — 
Morning Post, October 11,1911. 
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Mr. J. Redmond, M.P., at a 
Convention of the United 
Irish League, held in New 
York, on August 31, 1904, said: 

" My views are moderate 
views. But if it were in my 
power to-morrow, by any hon- 
ourable means, to absolutely 
emancipate Ireland I would do 
it. I would feel it my dul^ to 
do it. I believe it would be 
just as possible for Irdand to 
have a prosperous and free 
separate existence as a nation 
as Holland, Belgium or Swit* 
zerland, or other small nation- 
alities. And if it were in the 
power of any man to bríng that 
result about to-morrow by 
honourable and brave means, 
he would be indeed a ooward 
and a traitor to the traditions 
of his race did he not do so." 

Mr. Joseph Devlin, M.P., 
the President of the Ancient 
Order of Hibemians and Mr. 
Redmond's ríght-hand man 
in the House of Commons 
spealdng at Philadelphia, 
November, 1908: 

** I believe in the separation 
of Ireland from England until 
Ireland is as free as the air we 
breathe."— /fwA World, mh 
Navember, 1908. 

The above extracts have been selected from 
comparatively recent speeches at a time when 
the necessity of propitiating English opinion 
was daily becoming more apparent. It is only 
necessary to go a few years back to find stronger 
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Mr. Redmond at Cleator 
Moor. Freetnan*s Joumal, 
ISth October, 1909: 

** Then there is the fear of 
separation f rom England. We 
are not asldng for separation. 
. . . Believe me, as soon as we 
get Home Rule, we agitators 
wiU settle down. . . . We will 
devote all our energies, all otir 
heart and soul, to the effort to 
make the new Constitution 
work, to make it permanent, 
and make it lead to the ím- 

f»rovement of our country. 
s it not worth while to take 
the risk? I bélieve there is no 
risk." 

Mr. Joseph Devlin, M.P., 
spealdng in the Brítish House 
ot Commons, Mav 6, 1912: 

" Mr. Asquith s name will 
live honoured and cherísh'd 
in the memory of all those who 
see in him the great instrument 
under Providence that will 
unite England and Ireland to- 
gether for all time." 



THE NATIONALIST AGITATION 

language used and many disloyal and separatist 
speeches by the same men Redmond, Dillon and 
Devlin.* For instance the following is taken 
from a speech by Mr. Dillon in 1900. The 
ref erence is to a visit to Dublin of the late Queen 
Victoria, whose memory we all revere : — 

" The voice of the capital will be with the 
rest of Ireland, that we will not tolerate in this 
old city that new type of poUtics which thinks 
it consistent with Irish Nationality to cringe 
and crouch before a foreign Queen.*'t 

So much for the leaders. The lesser lights, 
even at the present day, are less guarded in their 
language. One example will suffice. Mr. Shane 
Leslie, a prominent member of the Gaelic 
League and a candidate of the Nationalíst Party 
at the General Election, in a speech at New 
York in 1911, said: — 

" We deliberately and knowingly have set 
ourselves — if I may use a great phrase — * to 
break the last link ' that lies between Ireland 
and England." — Gaelic American, 18ik NovetH' 
ber, 1911. 

In vicw of the contradictory utterances by 
the offidal leader of the NationaUst party, it 
is not surprising that there is little disposition 

*A collection of these isjnven in the pamphlet " Convicted/' 
published by the Union £)efence League, 25 Victona Stmt, 
London. 

t" Freeman's Joumal," September 3, 1900. 
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on the part of those who have followed the con- 
troversy to place any reliance upon the present 
assurances of Mr. Redmond and his colleagues. 

The discrepancy between the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the leader of the Nationalist party 
within the short space of twelve months is so 
marked that it is impossible to credit him with 
a change of opinion within so short a time. The 
explanation is indeed more simple and less 
creditable. 

When addressing audiences comprised of Irish 
Americans the Nationalist members of Parlia- 
ment have to appeal to the sentiments of men 
who have been educated in the opinions of Patrick 
Ford, the proprietor of the ** Irish Worid," the 
organ of the Home Rtile party in America, which 
has imdertaken the collection of vast sums of 
money for the furtherance of the campaign in 
Ireland. The doctrines advocated by Ford are 
hatred of England and all that is English. It 
would be wearisome to multiply quotation but 
the following extract from an article in the ** Irish 
Worid'' of September 21, 1907,* is typical of 
the i)olicy of the paper and the views of its 
readers : — 

** There are Irishmen who believe that only 
by physical force, only by cannons and gims 
and spears, can the freedom of Ireland be won. 

•Compare the following resolution passed at the Convention 
of the Andent Order of Hibemians at Chicago, July, 1912. 
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Let them hold to their belief, let them do all 
they can to cany their policy into eflEect. No 
good Irishman has or ought to have a word to 
say against them. On the contrary, all good 
Irishmen, every Irishman * worth his salt,' every 
Irishman with true Irish blood in his veins, 
would be delighted to see England and her in- 
f amous rule in Ireland faced and beaten in the 
field and crushed and destroyed for ever by 
Irish cannons and guns and spears, or by the 
armed might of Irishmen acting in co-operation 
with any other or aU other miUtary powers or 
forces on the face of the earth. 

" Yet we know that nothing less than absolute 
independence can ever be considered by our 
race at home or abroad as a final settlement of 
the Irish question. The memory of Tone and 
Emmet will ever be fondly revered, and the 
principles for which they died will not be aban- 
doned by Irish Nationalists, not even after the 
object they died to accomplish is attained.'* — 
Gaelic American^ July 27 y 1912, 

This is Irish sentiment, Irish instinct, and 
therefore no good Irishman has a word to say 
against the " physical force *' principle. None 
of the leaders of the Parliamentary movement 
has a word to say against it, or ever does say a 
word against it or against the men or organisa- 
tions that believe in it as the only right policy. 
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Mr. Redmond when spealdng in Ameríca 
accordingly squares his views to the opinions 
of his audience. He is obliged to do so or the 
dollars would cease to flow from the podcets 
of the Irish-American artisan to the treasure 
chest of the Nationalist party. 

Speeches madé to English or Canadian audiences, 
on the other hand, are pitched in a patriotic 
key — witness the Imperial fervour of Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor's recent campaign in Canada, or that 
of Mr. W. Redmond, the brother of John 
Redmond, in Australia. The reason is simple. 
No such audience would listen to anything 
tinged with disloyalty or advocating an inde- 
pendent Ireland. We must admire the astute- 
ness of the policy while we deplore it. On the 
other hand, as it is impossible to gauge the real 
sentiments of Nationalist politicians from their 
public utterances, their actions in the past are the 
only criterion from which we can judge the value 
of their present promises. Unfortunately for their 
cause their record is not a clean one. 

A consideration of the campaign of violence and 
intimidation which has been waged in Ireland 
during the last six years — in many cases with 
the direct instigation of members of the Nation- 
alist party — belies the present assurance that 
Mr. Redmond and his colleagues are both able 
and willing to guarantee peace, order and good 
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THE NATIONALIST AGITATION 

V 

govemment under a Home Rule Parliameat. 
At no time has Mr. Redmond shown a disposition 
to go down to the disturbed districts and de- 
nounce the disgraceful incidents which mar the 
fair fame of Ireland, or to use the great author- 
ity he must possess in the counsels of the United 
Irish League* to secure the cessation of the out- 
rages complained of . 

On the other hand it is not disputed that many 
of the acts of violence ref erred to in the f ollow- 
í^g pages were deUberately planned with the 
consent and encotiragement of the leaders of the 
Nationalist party. 

The growing prosperity of Ireland, coupled 
with the strong central govemment under the 
Unionist administration of Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Balf our, produced a marked decrease in the 
organised crimes of violence which had disgraced 
Ireland in the last century. The fearless and 
impartial administration of the law produced a 
change in the condition of the country, and on 
the accession of the Liberal Govemment to oífice 
in 1906 Ireland was in a more peaceful and con- 
tented condition than she had enjoyed for years. 

*The United Irísh League is the direct descendant of the 
Land League of the Penian period. In conjunction with the 
Ancient Order of Hibemians it dictates the policy of the National- 
ist party in the House of Commons. Mr. John Redmond, M.P. 
— the leader of the Nationalist party — is the President of the 
League, and Mr. Devlin, M.P., its Secretary. Mr. Dillon, M.P. 
is a prominent member of the Óommittee. 
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Unfortunateljr the elements of discord in the 
shape of the political agitators — the perennial 
curse of Ireland — were only waiting for the 
opportmiity to reldndle the embers of discontent 
and violent political outrage. So long as proper 
precautions were taken for the due observance 
of the law, punishment followed swiftly upon 
the organised crimes of the lawless section of 
the community, but the weakemng of the cen- 
tral control at Westminster which accompanied 
the short-sighted policy of the Liberal ministry 
produced a swift and sudden change. Those 
in authority were either unable or unwiUing to 
proceed against the poUtical originators of the 
organised campaign o£ crirae and outrage, and 
Ireland was again left to the mercies of the pro- 
fessional agitators and the Secret Societies, the 
United Irish League and the Ancient Ordra' of 
Hibemians. 

Crime was rife, criminals went tmconvicted, 
witnesses were afraid to give evidence and jtiries 
dared not convict. It is diffictxlt to condense 
the mass of evidence which demonstrates the 
appalling condition of the country owing to the 
"cence given to the disorderIy ^ements of the 
ommunity. The foUowing facts, however, aSord 
mple testÍmony that these statements are no 
xaggeration. 
From a retum published Ín the House of Com- 
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mons on April 15, 1912, it is shown that the num- 
ber of agrarian outrages during the five years 
of Liberal administration, 1907-1911, is almost 
double the Humber which occurred during the 
preceding five years. 

The exact figures are 1160 cases under the 
Unionist administration from 1902-1906, and 2119 
cases under the Liberal administration from 
1907-1911.* 

It is tuifortimately a matter beyond dispute 
that whenever a Liberal Govemment has been in 
IK)wer, owing to the weaJmess of the central 
authority, crime and violence have broken out 
in Ireland. The same conditions of lawlessness 
in Ireland encoiu'aged by the Nationalist party 
existed in the days of Mr. Gladstone as exist 
to-day under Mr. Asquith. In each case the 
agitators of the Nationalist party have pursued 
the policy of extracting concessions by appeals 
to violence, and when the Nationalist Members 
of Parliament openly encoiu'age intimidation 
and disorder it is not surprising that their irre- 
sponsible and uneducated followers have had 
recourse to serious and violent crimes. 

Since the Liberal Govemment allowed the 
Peace Preservation Act to expire in 1906, and 
declined to renew it there have been in Ire- 
land: 

*Parliameiitary Debates, Apríl 15, 1912. Coltunn 156-7. 
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Eight hundred and seven shooting and bomb 
outrages, resulting in: 31 Idlled, 196 wounded, 
329 arrested, 137 convicted.* 

The small proportion of cx)nvictions is a clear 
indication of the incapacity of the authorities 
to secure the detection and punishment of the 
criminals, owing to the intimidation of juries 
and witnesses. 

This view is supported by the remarks of the 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland at the Clare Assizes 
in March, 1912: " In the districts that he had 
referred to there was grievous intimidation and 
reluctance to assist the authorities, which re- 
sulted from intimidation, and that was a very 
serious thing. Some people said, * Oh the Clare 
Assizes! See the few cases; remarkable proof 
of the crimelessness of the coimty.' But it was 
no proof at aJl — in fact it was the worst sign 
of the county, because it showed so much demor- 
alisation and intimidation that the people were 
afraid to come forward to give evidence. In- 
stead of its being an indication that there was 
no crime in the county, it showed that there was 
not only crime, but an aggravation of the posi- 

tion by terrorism."t 

It shotild be noted that almost without excep- 
tion these violent agrarian crimes take place 

*House oí Commons Paper, No. 120 of 1912. 
t" Cork Examiner," March 4, 1912. 
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in the cotxntry districts and the small agricultural 
towns of the West of Ireland and should not be 
attributed to the ordinary classes of crime which 
are inevitable in all large cities all over the world. 
It is impossible to imagine such a state of things 
existing in any agrículttiral district in England. 

From figures published in the House of Com- 
mons it appears that the number of persons 
boycotted in Ireland increased from January, 
1907, to January, 1912, by 74 per cent, the exact 
figures being 216 and 366 respectively,* while 
the number of persons receiving spedal poUce 
protection in Ireland increased by 80 per cent 
in the same period. 

The abonúnable crime of boycotting is the 
direct result of the teaching of the agitators of 
the Nationalist party and the United Irish 
League. Por instance D. Sheehy, Nationalist 
M.P. for Meath, at a meeting of the United 
I Irísh League at Kents town, Co. Meath, on 

I September 28, 1908, said: — 

" To give him a full, strong measure of boy- 
cotting, deep and wide, that is what I would 
ask the people to do. Deal not with him, speak 
not with him, assodate not with him. If he 
goes to buy, let him find people who will sell 

^Parliamentarv Debate, Februarv 26, 1912, Cols. 1135-6 and 
1137-8. 
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to him, but let it not be you. When he goes to 
sell let no man buy from him ..." * 

The official members of the Nationalist party 
are generally careful to keep in the backgroimd 
and leave the direct incitement to violence and 
intimidation to the local officials of the United 
Irish League and the Ancient Order of Hibemians. 

But the direct encouragement of criminal 
outrage and disorder by Nationalist members 
of ParUament has been clearly demonstrated 
in the case of ** cattle-driving " — a modem 
form of agrarian outrage of which Mr. Ginnell, 
the Nationalist M. P. for Northwest Meath, 
claims to be the inventor. 

In October, 1906, an extensive campaign was 
inaugurated to break up the pasture lands of the 
large farms, by inciting the disorderly elements 
in the agricultural districts to assemble and 
drive ofl the cattle and scatter them many miles 
from the farms. This disgraceful system, in- 
volving losses of thousands of poimds upon the 
unf ortimate farmers and in many cases infiicting 
terrible svifferings upon the cattle, beaten, driven 
and maimed by the insensate mobs, has been the 
deliberate work of the agitators of the NationaUst 
party. The fact is, indeed, freely admitted on all 
sides. It would be possible to fill a volume with 
extracts f rom inflammatory speeches by members 

♦" Irish Times," September 28, 1908. 
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of the Nationalist party. The f ollowing instances 
will suflfice to show how little regard the members 
of the Nationalist party have for the " peace, 
order and good govemment of Ireland."* 

Mr. Ginnell, M.P., at Mtillingar, on October 
14, 1906, said: — 

'* The ranches should be broken up not only 
in Westmeath, but throughout all Ireland. . . . 
He advised them to leave the ranches tmfenced, 
unused and unusable, tmstocked and uncut, 
cursed by God, ctirsed by the people of Ireland.^f 

Mr. W. H. K. Redmond, M.P., brother of 
John Redmond, M.P. in Clare, on September 
21, 1908, said: — 

'* The work of breakmg up the ranches must 
go on. . . . He never advised a man to do what 
he was not prepared to do himself. . . . "í 

Mr. J. Fitzgibbon, a prominent member of 
the United Irish League and a Trustee of the 
Irish Parliamentary Fimd, at Roscommon, May 
31, 1909: — 

** In driving the cattle oflE the grass land they 
had hit upon a very successful weapon f or bringing 
home to the Govemment their determination 
to have the land." 

The terrible state into which the country was 

*Tlie words of the present Home Rule Bill which defíne the 
ptirpose of the Irish Parliament. 

f'Freeman's Joumal," October 19, 1906. 
X "Freeman's joumal," September 22, 1908. 
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thrown by the organised conspiracy of the Nation- 
alist party and their supporters is sufSciently 
indicated in the reniarks of the Irísh judges. 

So far back as March 4, 1907, the Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, in his charge to the Grand 
Jury at the Clare Assizes, said : — 

" He regretted very much that it was not his 
pleasing privilege to congratulate them on the 
condition of the county. He was afraid that 
many parts of the county were in a demoralised 
and lawless condition. 

" In a shire in England if it was fotmd necessary 
either by spedal protection, or protection by 
patrol to protect from risk of outrage thirty 
persons, what would be thought?*** 

At the Leitrim Assizes on the previous day, 
Mr. Justice Keamy, after alluding' to several 
cases of particularly gross intimidation, con- 
cluded with the waming which all who tmderstand 
the operations of the League will f ully appredate : — 

" In these latter cases I regret to say no one 
has be^ made amenable and when there is 
such a state of things it justifies the observation 
made by the leamed Judge who presided at last 
Connaught winter Assizes, who said that when 
the chain of terrorism was complete no witness 
would give evidence and no jury would convict."t 

^ ^ *" Irish Times," March 6, 1907, and " Dublin Daily Express," 
March 5. 1907. 

V* Dublin Daily Express," March 6. 1907. 
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Smiilarly, in the foUowing year, at the Long- 
ford Quarter Sessions, on January 20, 1908, 
Judge Curran said: 

*' I deem it my duty to call your attention 
and that of the public to the terrible state in 
which I find some portions of your county at the 
present moment. I refer now to the open, per- 
sistent, and long-continued conspiracy against 
certain individuals who ref used to be frightened 
by mob violence. In October last, when address- 
ing the Grand Jury, I referred to the same state 
of affairs in the vain hope that some steps would 
be taken by the authoríties to put an end to this 
persecution. . . . 

'' I find to-day that during all these three 
months, from October to January, the boycotting 
and persecution has gone on unchecked. I see 
the laws under which we live are flouted and 
trampled tmder f oot and mob law lives tríum- 
phant. . . . Experíence tells me that boycotting, 
long continued and persisted in, and as per- 
sistently resisted, has invaríably led to seríous 
crime and outrage and even murder. . . . Let 
us hope that even at the eleventh hour the author- 
ities will step in and extend to these persecuted 
people, not mercy but common justice, and the 
protection to which they are entitled at the 
hands of the law. . . ."* 

*" Irish Times," January 21, 1908. 
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In Sligo, on March 7, 1908, Mr. Justice Wright 
pointed out the true cause of the disorder: 

" The only law respected or at least, not re- 
spected, but the only law feared and obeyed 
was the law, not of the land, but of the United 
Irish League. . . ."* 

The following extract from the address of Mr. 
Justice Kenny to the Grand Jury at the Con- 
naught Winter Assizes, 1912, at Limericlt, is the 
latest available. It would be possible to give 
extracts of a similar character from nearly every 
drcuit of the judges — outside Ulster — during 
the past five years. 

" The County of Limerick was stated to be 
in a peaceful state, but he would gather from the 
reports beíore him that such peace was only 
superficial sínce the July Assizes. . . . With re- 
gard to Roscommon and Galway, although he 
was Ínformed that there was a slight improve- 
ment Ín portions of the latter county, the con- 
dition of things seemed to be still deplorable. 
In Roscommon there was a large Íncrease of 
serious crime, . . , His Lordship regretted to 
say that in all the counties where that most 
cowardly form of intimidation {i.e., shooting 
into dwelling houses) had been exercised, the 
exertions of the police had been rendered ineffec- 
tual in maldng any one amenable."t 
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The disastrous effect of this campaign upon 
the prosperity of Ireland is well indicated by Mr. 
McEh-o^ — Resident Magistrate — at a trial of 
cattle-drivers at Ennis, on April 10, 1912, who 
pointed out that " the Coimty of Clare was 
paying about £10,000 a year for crime, i.e., for 
extra poUce and claims for malicious injuries, 
out of the cotmty rates." 

The lamentable record of the Nationalist party 
demonstrates that appeals to violence are the 
recognized stock-in-trade of the professional poU- 
tician in the South and West of Ireland. The 
same methods of violence and intimidation are 
employed whether the attack is directed against 
the poUcy of the Imperial Govemment or against 
a section of the Irish NationaUsts who are in 
disagreement with the main body of the party. 
This is instanced in the disgraceful attack upon 
the Independent Nationálists (Mr. WiUiam 
O'Brien and his friends) who seceded from the 
party, owing to a divergence of views as to the 
method to be adopted in carrjring out the Home 
Rule campaign. For instance, at the election 
in Louth, in 1910 — when Mr. T. Healy was the 
Independent Nationalist candidate — the vio- 
lence and intjmidation resorted to by the sup- 
porters of the successful official Nationalist can- 
didate resulted in an election petition and enquiry 
with the consequence that the NationaUst mem- 
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ber was tmseated. The following extract from 
the report of the presiding Judge (Mr. Justice 
Gibson) indicates the nature of methods adopted : 

" The meeting (at Dtmdalfc) was to begin at 
8 o'clock, but when the time caine it was found 
that the hall was occupied in force by Mr. Hazle- 
ton's supporters, who appear to have thrown 
some stones at the platform, and not allowed 
Mr. Healy*s speakers to address the meeting. 
In result, the advertised meeting was held in a 
small ante-room, ten feet square. When the 
proceedings terminated there was great diffictilty 
in getting Mr. Healy away in safety, and the 
police had to deposit him for the time being in 
a house of Mr. Hamill, not far from his hotel, 
the windows of which were broken." When the 
election came on Mr. Healy did not attempt to 
canvass in Dundalk, but had to confine his efforts 
to his committee rooms, and passing to and from 
them was protected by a f orce of police, amount- 
ing to 35 to 40 men. 

" On polling day the crowd forced their way 
into the enclosure outside the booth. Mr. Healy 
was then assaulted. After the poll the windows 
of eight of Mr. Healy*s supporters were broken. 
The official Nationalists even boasted that Mr. 
Healy had to enter DundaUc tinder police pro- 
tection, and that he had not addressed a single 
open-air meeting except one in the dark. . . . 
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" In Carlingford," the Judge continues, " the 
state of things that I have described is deplor- 
able." It represents the exclusion of a candidate 
from his rights as a citizen. 

When Mr. Healy arrived at the polling booth, 
in Louth, which was held in a schoolhouse, the 
motor was assailed with stones and ldcks and 
injured. The schoolhouse was assailed with 
stones whilst Mr. Healy was inside, and the 
head constable told him that it would be dangerous 
to life and limb if he went, so he was held up by 
a fierce mob for two hours. 

This report of the Judge demonstrates that 
recourse to violence and comiption is insepara- 
ble from Nationalist politics irrespective of the 
political sentiments of their opponents. 

The moral to be drawn from the comparison 
of this painf ul record with the condition of Ireland 
tmder the preceding Unionist administration is, 
that given a sound poUcy of reform, good Govem- 
ment and the strict administration of the law, 
Ireland tmder the Union is peaceful and contented, 
but so soon as the central Government is weak 
enough to aUow free play to the criminal con- 
spiracies of the professional agitator, Ireland 
is again pltmged into a state of discord and 
criminal oppression. 

If these things are possible while Ireland is 
still under the control of the Imperial Parliament, 
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it is appalling to contemplate the handing over 
of Ireland to the professional poUtÍcians of the 
Nationalist party, freed fram the control of the 
Parliament at Westminster. It should be bome 
in mind that the organised Secret Societies, 
the Uníted Irísh League and the Ancient Order 
of Hibemians who control the selection of candi- 
dates for the Nationalist party to-day would 
exercise the same power over the selection of 
candidates for a Parliament at Dublin, so that 
the Irish Parliament would be comprised of the 
very men who have organised the campaigti of 
violence and intimidation referred to above. 

The argument used by advocates of Home Rule 
to rebut the damning evidence contained in 
the past record of the Nationalist party is that 
given self-government the Nationalists would 
become reformed characters, that they have 
pramised loyaIty, toleration and freedom from 
oppression, and ought to be believed. 

In fact, the Nationalist party have deliberately 
braken their pledged word in the past and there 
no reason to suppose that they will be any 
ore trustworthy in the future. It Ís difficult 
' imagine a more ílagrzmt breach of an honour- 
)le undertaldng than is illustrated by the 
:tion of the Nationalist party in connection 
ith the powers of Local Government conferred 
xm Ireland by the Unionists in 1898. 
42 
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From a purely legal point of view, since the 
Local Govemment Act, 1898, the system of Local 
Govemment has been identical with that in 
England, the management of local aífairs being 
in the hands of popularly elected County and 
Borough Councils, and District Cotmcils, Urban 
and Rural, with precisely the same powers as 
the corresponding authorities in Great Britain — 
except in regard to education. 

Viewed from a practical standpoint, however, 
the worldng of the system is widely different 
from that existing in England — for the history 
of Local Govemment in Ireland since the passing 
of the Act of 1898 has been a lamentable record 
of broken faith on the part of the Irish Nation- 
alist party. 

At the time of the passing of the Act the 
leader of the Nationalist party was profuse 
in assurances that the Unionist minority should 
receive a fair shaxe of representation on the 
local bodies to be set up under the new Act. 

Spealdng at Cork, on June 13, 1897, Mr. 
John Redmond said : 

** On this question of Mr. Balfour's Local 
Govemment Scheme, I want to say one or two 
serious words. . . . If the people use these new 
powers with moderation and sobriety, if a spirit 
of toleration and freedom guides these local 
assemblies, if no effort is made to exclude any class 
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or creed, no ntatter how hostile ihey inay have been 
to the people in the past, then I believe much 
good may come from the Local Govenmient 
Scheme. . . . Our duty, under these drcum- 
stances, is quite plain; we will accept this Local 
Govemment measure of Mr. Balfotir's, and 
we will use all our power and influence in Ireland 
to see that it is worked in this county in a spirit 
oj Jreedom, of toleration, and of justice to all creeds 
and classes of our fellow-countr^men.'** 

Again at Dublin, on September 13, 1898, Mr. 
John Redmond said: 

** We desire toleration in the public life of 
Ireland. We desire to see the best men selected 
to all these public bodies in Ireland, and we 
think that to adopt the policy of excluding 
from these public bodies every man who differed 
from us politically, or religiously, wotdd be an 
absolutely suicidal policy for Irish Nationalists 
to adopt. For my part, and I think I speak 
in the name of the Pamellites of Dublin, for my 
part, I would be willing to give íhem, not only in 
Dublin, but all through Ireland, a fair, I will say 
even a generous, share of representation upon these 
bodies,'*^ 

Could anything be plainer? Whether Mr. 
Redmond was spealdng with his. tongue in his 

♦" Irish Independent," June 14, 1897. 

t" Irish Independent," September 14, 1898. 
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cheek and never intended to act up to his assur- 
ances, or whether drcunistanees proved too 
strong f or him and he found himself obliged to 
bend to the dictates of the intolerant section of 
the Party, he alone can answer. 

It was of course not to be expected that he 
would eat his words immediately af ter the passing 
of the Act, but other members of the Nationalist 
party apparently suSered under no such restraint. 

Mr. John Dillon, spealdng at Doobeg on Decem- 
ber 16, 1898, said: 

** In dealing with the candidates for the County 
Coundl, I say you ought to select honest men, 
capable men, and good fíghting Nationalists, 
and I would put to every man who comes f orward 
as a candidate first of all the pledge whether 
he is f or the national rights of Ireland to govem 
her own affairs, and whether in the CoTmty 
Cotmcil he will support on all occasions any 
action that is taken in supjx^rt of the national 
cause." 

Similarly at Charlestown, on December 5, 
1898, Mr. Dillon said: 

'* I trust that no man will be allowed to go 
into the County Coundl of Mayo, as representa- 
tive of the people, who is not determined to use 
all his influence in that County Cotmcil . . . to 
forward the prindples of the United Irish League.* 

**' Fieemaa's Joumal," December 6, 1808. 
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In 1901 Mr. Dillon was already able to point 
to the success which had attended on the advice 
he gave three years before. Spealdng at New- 
townbutler, on October 4, 1901, he said: 

*' One of the great weapons which we have 
obtained for you by our work in Parliament is 
the control of the District and County Councils. 
. . . Let it be known beforehand that no man 
need come and ask for your vote imless he has 
proved himself to be a friend of the people by 
joining the United Irish League, and not only 
joining the United Irish League, but honestly 
working for it and sticking by its principles, 
and, believe me, if you act in this spirit at the 
elections you will find that you have in them a 
mighty, an aU-powerful weapon through the 
League throughout all Ireland." 

Speeches are recorded couched in the same 
tritmiphant vein by Mr. William O'Brien, M.P., 
Mr. Conor 0'Kelly, M.P., Mr. WiUiam Redmond, 
M.P., and various other prominent members 
of the Party, but the crowning insult was to 
come from Mr. John Redmond, the prophet 
of toleration, who had professed his willingness 
to give a generous share of representation on 
the local bodies to those who differed from him 
politically and religiously. 

Spealdng in Cork, on July 18, 1902, after the 
mimicipal elections of 1902, he said: 
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*' We have in the Cotinty and District Coiincils 
a weapon the full force of which I believe is not 
thoroughly understood. . . . They form a net- 
work of Nationalist organisations all over Ireland. 
If the other organisations are struck (referring 
to the possible suppression of the United Irish 
League), I doubt not they would be willing to 
come forward and take their place, and in their 
council chambers carry on the National work.** 

The resolutions of the United Irish League 
and of its branches all over the cotmtry testify 
how loyally the advice of Mr. Dillon was carried 
out. So early as December 18, 1898, a resolution 
was passed at a meeting of the United Irish 
League at Ballylongf ord : 

** That we pledge ourselves to support no 
candidate for the office of county or district 
councillor who is not an outspoken Nationalist 
and a firm supporter of Home Rule." — Freeman's 
Journal, December 19, 1898. 

And again at Boyle on the 28th February, 
1899, a meeting of the League resolved: 

'* That we will vote for no candidate at the 
County or District elections who is not a member 
of the United Irish League and does not pledge 
himself to its principles." Freeman's Journal, 
March í, 1899. 

It would be tedious to record the number of 
resolutions that have been passed from that 
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time forward, but for sheer effronterjr the following 
is worth quoting: 

At the Killargue branch of the League in May, 
1908, it was resolved, ** At the approaching Local 
Govemment election candidates selected by the 
United Irish League, and those only, are to receive 
the entire support of the voters and non-voters, 
too, in the séveral electoral divisions." 

To those familiar with the worldng of the 
League the significance of the veiled threat con- 
tained in this resolution will be apparent. 

The word of the League having gone forth 
that none but its members were to be elected to 
the County and District Coimcils there is Uttle 
more to be said. The complete success of the 
conspiracy to shut out Unionists from a share 
in the Local Govemment of the country is appar- 
ent from a retum compiled in 1911, from which 
it appears that, taldng the whole of Ireland out- 
side Ulster out of 703 County Councillors, there 
were only 15 Unionists as against 684 Nationalists. 

In Munster there are 226 Nationalist and two 
Unionist Councillors; in Leinster there are 12 
Unionist, 317 Nationalist, and 4 indefinite; in 
Connaught there is only one Unionist Coimty 
CotmdHor against 142 Nationalists. 

In 13 out of the 24 County Coundls under 
consideration there is not a single Unionist 
County Councillor. 
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This is what Mr. Redmond calls '' a fair and 
even a generous share of representation.*' 

Is it to be wondered that the Unionists of Ire- 
land ref use to trust in his present prof essions of 
loyalty and devotion to their interests? 

A complete analysis of the political representa- 
tion on Coimty Coimcils is shown below. 
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IRISU 


COUNTY COUNCILS 
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ce, ] 
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Dublin. 












Total 


CountÍM Unioniit Nationalist Indefinite 


Radioal Membera 


ULSTER 














Antrím .... 


. 20 


1 


. . 




4 


25 


Armagh . . . 


. 21 


8 


1 




• • 


30 


Cavan . . . 


* • • 


25 






• • 


25 


Dbnegal .... 


5 


26 






1 


32 


Down 


. 17 


9 






4 


30 


Permanagh : . 


. 16 


12 






• • 


27 


Londonderry 


. 18 


6 






• • 


24 


Monaghan 


3 


23 


*i 




• • 


27 


Tyrone . . . 


. 16 


12 


• • 




1 


29 


Total 


115 


122 


2 




10 


249 


MUNSTER 














Clare .... 


• • 


29 


• • 






29 


Cork .... 


ft • • 


54 


• • 






54 


Kerry .... 


» • • 


28 


• • 






28 


Limerick . . 


1 


29 


• • 






30 


Tipperary . . . 
(N. Riding) 


> • • 


27 


• ■ 






27 


Tipperary 
(S. Riííing) 


» • • 


32 


• • 






32 


Waterford . . 


1 


26 


• • 






27. 


Total 


2 


225 
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Cottnties 

LEINSTER 
Carlow 
Dublin 
Kildare . 
Kilkenny . 
King*s County 
Longf ord . 
Louth 
Meath 

Queen's County 
Westmeath . 
Wexford . 
Wicldow . 



Total 
Unionis Nationalist Indefinite Radical Members 



Total 

CONNAUGHT 
Galway . 
Leitrim . 
Mayo 

Roscommon 
SHgo 



4 
1 
1 
1 



1 
2 

» • 

1 
1 



25 
21 
26 
28 
26 
23 
31 
27 
29 
30 
24 
27 



12 317 



31 
23 
33 
29 
26 



1 
1 



1 
4 



Total 



142 



25 
26 
28 
29 
27 
24 
32 
29 
29 
31 
26 
27 

333 

32 
23 
33 
29 
26 

143 



Province 

ULSTER . . 
MUNSTER . 
LEINSTER 
CONNAUGHT 

Total 
February, 1911. 



ANALVSIS. 

Unionist Nationalist Indefínite Radical Total 

. 115 122 2 10 249 

. 2 226 .. .. 227 

. 12 317 4 .. 333 

. 1 142 .. 143 



130 806 



6 



10 



952 



Nor does the matter end there. One would 
have imagined that the ptirpose o£ the United 
Irish League was achieved by excluding all but 
its own members from the local bodies. In fact, 
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however, throughout the whole of Ireland, with 
the exception of Ulster, the County and District 
Coundllors are the obedient tools of the United 
Irish League to whose orders they are botuid to 
submit. 

Not only is membership of the League an es- 
sential qualification for every candidate, but 
pledges are frequently extracted from candi- 
dates that they will carry out the orders of the 
League and will resign membership at any time 
if called upon by the League to do so. 

The following are typical cases: Drumshanbo 
Branch {Co. Leitrim), United Irish League. 

** That we condemn the action of the District 
Councillors who refused to vote for tPie National- 
ist Candidate f or the medical officership of Rowan 
Dispensary district. We call on the League to 
expel from membership the District Councillors 
who have betrayed their trust." — Roscommon 
Herald, March SO, 1912. 

A flagrant instance of League interference was 
recorded at a meeting of the Boyle (No. 1) Dis- 
trict Council on Jtme 11, 1912. At the opening 
of the meeting the Clerk announced that the 
first business was the election of chairmen for 
the coming year. A member rose to propose a 
candidate, when the Clerk interposed that he 
had some correspondence and read the foUowing 
letter: 
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" Dear Sir: 

** I am directed by the North Roscoxnmon 
Executive of the United Irish League to inf orm 
the members of the Boyle Union that they have 
unanimously selected and recommended the fol- 
lowing candidates for the various chairs: For 
the Boyle No. 1 District Coundl, Mr. John 
Keaveney as Chairman and Mr. James Sharkey 
as Vice-President. 

'* Vours, 

" THOMAS COLEMAN, Hon. Sec^ 

Vpon this a member made the significant re- 
mark: '* There can be no kicking over the traces 
,now,'^ and after an acrimonious discussion by 
some of the members who objected to the inter- 
ference of the League the two candidates pro- 
posed by the League were elected, the chair- 
man by 25 votes to 9 and the Vice-Chairman 
unanimously. (Abridged from report in the 
Roscontmon Herald, June 16, 1912) 

The above are two of many similar cases which 
occurred only last year. They are merely ex- 
amples of what has been happening every (iay in 
Ireland during the last fourteen years since the 
Local Govemment Act was passed. Numerous 
instances could be cited from the local press, but 
it would be tedious to record them.* 

*See Cambray's " Irish Affairs," p. 103, et seq, 
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It may readily be imagmed that if such open 
and avowed tyramiy is publicly recorded and 
acquiesced in, the pressure put upon candidates 
and members by the League Executive in private 
makes it impossible for them to retain that lib- 
erty of consdence and f reedom of action which 
are essential to the effective worldng of a demo- 
cractic system of local govemment. No reform 
however benefícial can be achieved if the League 
objects. No piece of jobbery or corruption 
however inf amous can be denoimced if the League 
insists. 

The above quite recent illustrations, and many 
others for which there is not space within the 
limits of this chapter, have been recorded in spite 
of the care which is being taken at the present 
time to mask the real aíms and sentiments of the 
League, owing to Mr. Redmond's present policy 
of professing loyalty and toleration. The fol- 
lowing remarks made at a local meeting of the 
United Irish League are significant of the duplic- 
ity of those taking part in the movement. 

At a meeting of the Killala (Co. Mayo) Branch 
of the United Irish League the Chairman, Mr. 
P. W. Durkan — a prominent local Nationalist 
— gave the f ollowing advice : 

'* He thought it well to inform the meeting 
as to the cautiousness that active members 
should proceed with by way of drafting resolu- 
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tions, etc. There was not a Nationalist news- 
paper printed in Ireland that anything like a 
strong resolution appeared in but what was sent 
to the House of Commons, and a certain number 
of EngUsh, Scotch, and Irish Tories, selected 
specially to look them up and direct the attention 
of Anti-Home-Rulers to the state of Ireland." — 
Westem People, June SiB. 191S. 

From an English point of view, one of the most 
remarkable characteristics of Irish Local Govem- 
ment is the large amount of time devoted by 
County and District Councils to the discussion 
of political questions and the passing of political 
resolutions. Having regard to the Ínfluence of 
the United Irish League such a condition of 
things is only to be expected. It is unnecessary 
to mxiltiply illustrations, but the following reso- 
lution passed at the time of the South African 
War demonstrates the degree of political feehng 
which is allowed to interrupt the proper discus- 
sion of local matters. 

Resolution passed at a meeting of the Mayo 
County Coimcil, 2d December, 1899, Mr. Conor 
0'Kelly, M.P., in the chair: 

" That we, the members of the Mayo County 
Cotmcil, congratulate the gallant Boers on their 
brilliant defeats of the troops of the pirate Saxon. 
That we hope that a just Providence will 
strengthen the arms of these fanner fighters in 
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their brave struggle for their independence. And 
we trust that as Babylon fell, and as Rome fell, 
so also may fall the race and nation whose creed 
is the creed of greed and whose God is the God 
of Mammon." 

This Resoluiion was afterwards adopted by 
twentyseven Irish Nationalist Local Councils. 

At the present time discussions and resolu- 
tions on the subject of Home Rule and Idndred 
matters are an every-day occurrence. 

The unfortunate results of the intrusion of 
party poUtics on all occasions are nowhere shown 
more plainly than in the history of the General 
Council of Irish County Coimcils. That body 
was constituted for the same purpose as similar 
bodies in England and Scotland — in order to 
facilitate the exchange of ideas between County 
Cotmcils, and to ensure wherever possible a tmi- 
form poUcy in Local Govemment throughout 
Ireland. 

The chairman, Sir T. Esmonde, made an 
announcement at the time of its estabUshment 
to the effect that the deliberations of the Coimcil 
would not be concemed with party poUtics — 
but unfortunately the party poUtician — the 
inevitable Nemesis of Ireland — decreed other- 
wise and in October, 1904, owing to a breach of 
the understanding that political subjects should 
not be discussed, the representatives of Ulster 
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found themselves compelled to withdraw, and 
since that date the so-called General Council 
of Irish County Cotmcils has been nothing but 
a body of Nationalist delegates who meet to 
discuss and pass resolutions on Home Rule in 
all its bearings, e,g. the report of the Council 
in April, 1912, on the finandal provisions of the 
present Home Rule Bill. 

It is particularly regrettable that a body of 
this kind which is essentially a consultative 
body for local purposes, and should be doing much 
to bring together the different parts of the country 
to a closer union and understanding, should 
have been engineered into a political machine 
to suit the purposes of the United Irish League. 
But where the interests of Nationalist agitators 
are concemed, no institution however bene- 
ficial to the nation is free from interference. 

It is theref ore idle to suppose that in the event 
of a Parliament being set up at Dublin the 
Nationalist party would be willing or able to 
abandon the tactics which have disgraced Irish 
politics for the past half century and which 
appear to be the only f orm of statecraf t adaptable 
to Nationalist ideas. 

It is abtmdantly apparent that the only form 
of Govemment which can permanently and 
successfully obtain in Ireland is Govemment 
by the Parliament of the United Kingdom with 
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the strong central authority able to hold the 
balance impartially and administer the law 
fairly and evenly. It has been shown that with 
strong govemment and sound reform factions 
and agitation have been reduced to a minimum. 
Given time to allow the development of the 
full fruits of Unionist policy there is little room 
for doubt that the Irish people will realize, as 
they are beginning to do, who are their real 
friends and who are the real enemies of Ireland. 

The f armers of the now prosperous West of 
Ireland are already beginning to understand how 
they have been duped and tridced in the past 
by the agitators of the Nationalist party. Many 
a Westem farmer is at heart a Unionist — ^but 
dare not publicly conf ess it f or f ear of the League 
and the Ancient Order of Hibemians. 

In spite of the plausible rhetoric of Mr. Redmond 
or the fiery dedamations of Mr. Devlin and 
Mr. Dillon, the fact stands out clearly that the 
Nationalist party have not made use of the 
enormous power which they possess by their 
votes in the House of Commons to assist in 
canying out a sotmd and benefidal programme 
of reform. Whatever has been done by the 
Unionist party has been carried out in the face 
of the violent obstruction or studied aloofness 
of the Nationalist members who oppose every 
proposal that is likely to produce peace and 
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prosperity in Ireland on the ground that it is 
likely to weaken the demand f or Home Rule. 

The Right Honourable Gerald Balfour ~ Chief 
Secretary for Ireland from 1895-1900 writes 
in " Against Home Rule."* 

" I shotdd imagine that there has seldom, if 
ever, been an important political party which 
has exhibited so little constructive .ability as 
the Irish Parliamentaríans. Their own legis- 
lative proposals ditring the last thirty years 
have been a negligible quantity — and I think 
I am justified in saying that there is not one 
of the great measures passed by the Unionist 
Govemment since 1886 which has not been either 
opposed by the accredited leaders of the party, 
or, at best, received with carping and futile, rather 
than helpful, criticism." 



CHAPTER IV 
ULSTER 

" They have ríghts who dare maintam them." — James Russell 
LoweU. 

In considering the opposition in Ireland to 
Home Rtile, it is desirable to examine both the 
number of those who are against the proposal 
and the extent to which they are interested in 
the prosperity and well-being of the cotmtry. 
In so far as the coimting of heads is a test of 
Irish opinion it is admitted that there is in Ire- 
land outside Ulster a large majority in favour 
of Home Rtile. On the other hand, the extent 
of the opposition is not accurately represented 
by the number of Irish Unionist members who 
sit in the House of Conmions nor by the ntmiber 
of votes cast in favour of Unionist candidates. 
Owing to the number of Nationalist members 
who are retumed to Parliament unopposed from 
the South and West of Ireland*, the Unionists 
outside Ulster have no opportunity of recording 
their votes, but their number is neither so small 
nor are they so scattered as to be insignificant. 

*At the last election 53 Nationalist members out of 84 were 
retumed imopposed, and 20 of the contests were between the 
offidal Nationalist party and the Independent Nationalists. 
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It is indeed impossible to arrive at an accurate 
estimate of the proportions o£ the population 
who are for and against Home Rule, but as a 
rough and ready test the religious opinions of 
the inhabitants determine the question. 

According to the Census of 1911* there were: 
Roman Catholics, some three and a quarter 
millions; Protestants (of all denominations), some 
one and one-eighth millions. 

It should be bome in mind that this calcula- 
tion necessarily errs in favour of the Home Rul- 
ers since the number of Roman Catholics who 
are opposed to Home Rule is f ar in excess of the 
comparatively small ntunber of Protestant Home 
Rulers. 

Roughly spealdng, however, it may be asstuned 
that between one-third and one-fourth of the 
population of Ireland are opposed to the dis- 
memberment of the United IGngdom. 

When we come to examine the quality of the 
opposition we find that almost without excep- 
tion the soUd interests in the community are 
ranged against Home Rule. All those who have 



*Roman Catholics 3,238,656 

IrishChurch 576,489 

Presbyterians 439,876 

Methodists 61,806 

All other Christian denominations . . . 57,718 

Tews 6,101 

Infonnatíon refused ••.... 3,306 
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contributed most to the prosperity of the country 
axe filled with dismay at the prospect of handing 
over the commercial and economic interests of 
Ireland to the control of a Nationalist Parlia- 
ment. Indeed the remarkable admission has 
been made by a prominent Nationalist, Professor 
Kettle, the father of the Nationalist ex-Mem- 
ber of Parliament of that name, and at the time 
he made the statement one of the treasurers of 
the United Irish League: 

** Let us just quietly examine the composi- 
tion of the United Irish League. On its roll 
of membership there are no landlords or ex- 
landlords, few merchants, fewer Irish manufac- 
turers. There are few of the men who are man- 
aging the business of Ireland in city or town 
connected with the League. The bankers who 
regulate otu* finances, the railway or transit men 
who control oiu: trade, intemal and extemal, 
even the leading cattle-men who handle most 
of our produce, are not to be found in its 
ranks."* 

It is therefore clear that to-day, as in 1886 
and 1893, the elements which constitute the leam- 
ing, wealth and prosperity of Ireland are opposed 
to Home Rule. The main body of opposition 
is of course in Ulster, and accordingly it is to 

♦" Preeman's Joumal," July 18, 1907. 
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Ulster* we must look to voice Unioníst saiti- 
ment in Ireland. 

The people of Ulster are emphatic, united and 
determined in their opposition to Home Rule, 
and their share in the industry and prosperity 
of Ireland entitles th^ to a degree of considera- 
tion far in excess of their actual numbers. 

In the first place the opinion of the City of 
Belfast is entitled to respect not alone on account 
of its position as the industrial centre of Ireland, 
but as one of the chief ports of the United 
Kingdom. 

Talfing the amount of Customs Duties paid 
annually as the test of the amoiuit of commerce 
passing through aiiy port, Belfastf stands fourth 
among the ports of the United Kingdom, rank- 
ing next after London, Liverpool and Bristol. 

*By Ulster in tbis oónnection is meant nat the geographical 
province of Ulster,-but the Unionist coimties'of Dowíi, Antrim, 
Armagb, Londonderry, Pemianagh aud Tyrone togetiier with 
the adjacent Unionist séctions of Monaghan, Cavan and Don^al, 
including therein the cities of Belfast and LondoiEderry. 

t la view of the unfounded alle^ations of liie esdstence in Bel- 
fast of di^raceful slum distrícts it is interesting to record the 
unanimous findings of a Health CommÍssioD of impartial eicpertfi 
from Great Britain appointed by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
in 1908 to enquire into the sanitar^ condition of Belfast. They 
report tiiat " the people aie well housed. . . . Slums are rare 
in Belfast. . . . There is an almost complete absence o£ anti- 
quated courts, alleys and common yards, such as may be seen 
in DubUn and Cork and also in maay of the older seaport towns 
in England and Wales. . . . Both in respect of room accommo- 
dation and in respect of the scale of clmrge for rent Belfast is 

í&Úy fávoured in comparison with other towns." 
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The thriving condition of the city is well indi- 
cated in the foUowing extract from the report 
of the Coundl of the Belfast Chamber of Com- 
merce — adopted at a general meeting of the 
Chamber on June 11, 1912, with only three 
dissentients : 

** So far as Belfast is concemed, its progress 
since the Union has been continuous. In 1783, 
we find its population was 13,105; in 1891 it 
was 255,950; while the Registrar-General's esti- 
mate at Ist April, 1912, was 391,051. Thus, 
since the rejection of the Home Rule Bill of 
1893, the population of Belfast has increased 
by over 50 per cent. In 1893 the valuation 
of Belfast was £741,000; in 1912 its valuatión 
is £1,543,919. The total local taxation to-day 
(induding Water and Poor rates) stands at 
7s Id in the £, that of Dublin being lOs 3d, 
and that of Cork lOs 6d. The funds at com- 
mand of the three Banks having Head Offices 
in Belfast were, in 1892, £14,797,285; in 1911 
they aggregated £25,107,600. The amoimt col- 
lected by the Customs Department, Belfast, 
for 1892 was £2,376,511, and by the Inland 
Revenue Department about £900,000, making 
together £3,250,000. The total receipts col- 
lected by the former (including duty on British 
spirits) in 1911 was £3,647,686, and by the 
latter £1,267,691, maJdng together £4,915,377, 
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being from these sources a contribution to 
Imperial Revenue more than double that of 
the rest of Ireland, and surpassed by no other 
City in the United Kingdom exoept London, 
Liverpool, and Bristol. In 1893 the tonnage 
of vessels clearing from Belfast was 2,002,629, 
and, in 1911, 2,841,553. The registered tonnage 
of the ports of Great Britain in 1910 was 13,- 
361,988; that of all the ports of Ireland 359,- 
853, and of the latter Belfast holds upwards 
of 74 per cent. Belfast can show the largest 
shipyard, the largest tobacco factory, distil- 
lery, ropeworks, and linen factory in the worid; 
and it is satisfactory to be able to state that, 
according to the latest Board of Trade rettims, 
the rate of pauperism in Belfast is the lowest 
of any city in the United ICingdom, being only 
107 per 10,000 as against 296 in Dublin, 336 in 
Cork, 263 in Glasgow, 228 in Manchester, 220 
in Liverpool, 209 in Bristol, and 210 the aver- 
age for the United Kingdom. Nor is the very 
gratifying record in regard to pauperism at 
present possessed by our city by any means 
acddental; for many years Belfast in this 
respect has been able to claim an equally envi- 
able position 

** In considering the significance of the indus- 
trial growth of Belfast as iUustrated by the 
foregoing statistics, it is important to recollect 
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that coal and practically all the raw materíals 
for our industries, such as iron, steel, flax, 
tobacco, grain, etc, have to be imported, and 
that it is outside of Ireland that the chief mar- 
kets for our products are found. The fact th^t 
our industrial growth is due to the developments 
of trade with England and Scotland, and is 
also of an intemational character, and further 
that the amount of trade done by our ship- 
building and manufacturing concems for Irísh 
clients is comparatively trívial, amply justi- 
fies our desire f or the maintenance always of 
the closest relations with Great Brítain and 
complete assodation with the world-wide pres- 
tige of the United ICingdom in which we freely 
participate. 

*' It carniot be too strongly emphasised that the 
progress of Belfast has been made imder pre- 
cisely the same laws as those goveming the 
other cities and provinces of Ireland. No 
prívilege has been, or is enjoyed by Belfast, 
that has not been equally withdn reach of every 
other dty or town in our island.'* 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose 
that the prosperíty of Ulster is confined to the 
dty of Belfast. An examination of the indus- 
tríes of Ireland shows that throughout the coun- 
ties of Armagh, Down and Antrím and parts of 
Tyrone, Derry and Monaghan, the linen, flax 
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spinning and various other industries are in a 
flourishing condition. It is indeed remarfcable 
that with a few isolated exceptions such as Dublin, 
Cork and Limerick, the industrial activity of 
Ireland is confined to the Northeast. 

This disparity is the more remarkable because 
Ulster in respect of natural resources possesses 
no advantage and is indeed the least favoured 
of all four provinces. 

Nor do the people of Ulster enjoj any prefer- 
ence or privilege over the inhabitants of the rest 
of Ireland. The allegation of " ascendancy " is 
a mjrth Ín the imagination of those who are at 
a loss to explain away the prosperity of Ulster 
which is due alone to the skill, determination 
and hard work of the population. 

It should be unnecessary to emphasise that, 
since the Act of Union in 1800, all parts of the 
United Kingdom have enjoyed the same commer- 
cial rights, and it is an idle misrepresentation to 
allege that the people of Ulster have been singled 
out for special advantages which have enabled 
them to rise to their present prosperous condi- 
tion. Indeed, the much abused Act of Union 
was the means of putting Ireland on an equal 
footing with England and of putting an end to 
the short-sighted policy of preferring English 
industries to Irish whidi had at times marred 
the administration of the British Govemment Ín 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
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It has also been alleged that the prosperity of 
Ulster is due to the policy of the British Parlia- 
ment before the Act of Union, on the one hand, 
of preventing the importation into England of 
woollen goods from Ireland and, on the other, of 
conferring a privilege upon the linen trade, 
thereby crippling the South and West and con- 
ferring a material advantage upon Belfast and 
the surrounding district. 

The statement is grossly inaccurate and at the 
risk of a digression it is worth examining the fal- 
lacy underlying it, if only to show the caution 
with which it is necessary t» treat the statements 
of those who put f orward the argument of a 
Protestant '* ascendancy." 

It is quite true that the British Govemment 
had at various times hefore the Union yielded 
to the pressure of the commercial interests in 
England and imposed restrictions on Irish trade, 
particularly in the matter of the import of Irish 
woollen goods. Indeed this short-sighted policy 
was not the least of the evils which embittered 
the relations between the two countries before 
the Act of Union. On the other hand there was 
no privilege conferred upon Belfast in respect 
of the linen industry or anything else. Not only 
so, but at the time of the Act of Union the linen 
industry was distributed all over Ireland. In 
the town of Belfast the manufacture of linen was 
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almost unknown, though hand weaving was 
extensively camed on in the houses of the sur- 
rounding coimtry and sold in the Belfast market. 

From Benn's History of Belfast published 
early in the 19th Centtiry we leam that at that 
time ** the principal manufacture of the town 
was cotton in all its branches. In 1807 Bel- 
fast contained 723 looms only 4 of which were 
for weaving linen." 

On the other hand the linen industrjr which 
originated at Lurgan and Lisbum was actively 
assisted by the Irish Parliament through the 
Linen Board which distributed grants to every 
county in Ireland, the headquarters of the 
Board being at Dublin. The Board was com- 
posed of prominent noblemen and gentlemen 
from all four provinces, and it appears that in 
the 18th Century special efiForts were made to 
encourage the industry in the South and West 
by additional Parliamentary grants to Leinster, 
Mimster and Connaught, and by the middle of 
the ISth Century every county in Ireland was 
engaged in the production of linen. 

The pre-eminence of Belfast in the linen indus- 
try did not develop until a much later date and 
was due to the genius of Andrew Mulholland — 
a Belfast cotton merchant — who first intro- 
duced into Ireland in 1830 the production of linen 
yarn by machinery. 
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Before his time the practice had been to export 
flax to Manchester, where it was spun and re- 
imported as yam. The stimulus to the linen 
industry of Belfast was immediate. The Ulster 
manuf acturer rose to the occasion and adopted 
the new methods, while on the other hand the 
linen industry in other parts of Ireland which 
was ah?eady declining, failed to respond to the new 
conditions and gradually disappeared. The cause 
of the disappearance had no connection with the 
Act of Union nor is the successful industry of 
Ulster due to any political privilege or advan- 
tage. It is due to the industry, determination 
and common sense of the inhabitants. 

What then are the reasons for which the men 
of Ulster — the most prosperous, the most loyal 
and the most law-abiding part of Ireland — 
refuse to subnút to the control of a Nationalist 
Parliament in Dublin? 

They base their opposition on the fact that 
they believe that Home Rule would ruin their 
industrial prosperity, would subvert their funda- 
mental rights of citizenship and would place the 
country under the domination of the Roman 
CathoUc hierarchy. 

Pirst in regard to religion. It is not suggested 
that anything is to be feared in the nature of 
religious persecution in the medieval sense, but 
the events of the past few years have shown that 
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even tinder the Imperial Parliament the clergy 
of the Roman Catholic Church have not scrupled 
to interfere with the fundamental rights of Prot- 
estant members of the community. 

In 1908 a Papal decree — commonly called 
the "Ne Temere" Decree* — was promulgated, 
which in effect declared void marriages between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants — unless cele- 
brated before the Roman Catholic priest of the 
parish or his deputy. The decree is binding on 
all Roman Catholics. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the law of 
the land recognises no such condition. The 
religious belief s of the parties to a marriage or 
the ritual by which it is celebrated are imma- 
terial; the only requirement of the law is that it 
shall be solemnised before the proper offidal — 
either a duly accredited clergyman of any religious 
denomination, or a civil registrar of marriages. 

Nevertheless the Roman Catholic clergy have 
insisted that ** mixed marriages " are void (and 
the children of them illegitimate) unless cele- 
brated before a Roman Catholic priest. 

The notorious McCann case is the most nota- 
ble iUustration. The facts are set out in the 
following memorial of the Belfast Presb^rter^ to 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 

*" No marríage is valid which is not contracted in the presence 
of the (Roman) parish priest of the place, or of the Ordinary, 
or of a priest deputed by them, and of two witnesses at least." 
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(Ireland) which was considered by the Assembly 
on June 8, 1911, and approved: 

** That the Presbytery has had under considera- 
tion the case of Mrs. McCann, a member of Town- 
send Street Congregation, Belfast, who was mar- 
ried to her Roman Catholic husband in a Pres- 
byterian Chtu-ch by a Presbyterian minister in 
May, 1908, that the Papal decree *Ne.Temere,' 
which came into operation at Easter, 1908, de- 
clares that such marriages contracted between a 
Roman Catholic and a Protestant are null and 
void unless celebrated in the presence of a Roman 
Catholic priest; that in the summer of last year 
(1910) Mr. and Mrs. McCann were informed 
by a Roman Catholic priest that they were not 
married, and efforts were made to induce Mrs. 
McCann to consent to be remarried by a Roman 
Catholic priest, which she resolutely refused to 
do: that in consequence of her refusal to be re- 
married in accordance with the requirements of 
the *Ne Temere* Decree, she was deserted by 
her husband and deprived of her children and her 
household effects, and left houseless and penni- 
less on the streets of Belfast; that this sad case 
is only an illustration of the operation of the 
'Ne Temere' Decree; that this decree is mani- 
festly in confiict with the law of the land, which 
it seelcs to override, and is a direct incentive to 
the repudiation of the most sacred moral obliga- 
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tions and to breaches of the marriage vow, and 
it leads to the most bitter form of crueltjr and 
hardship and injustice; that in the opinion of 
the Presbytery the decree should be withdrawn, 
and that all avaUable steps should be taken to- 
ward securing that end." 

The Bishop of Down (Church of Ireland) has 
well described the appalling consequences of 
the decree: 

** Even in the Protestant city of Belfast we 
have seen a f aithf ul wif e deserted and her children 
spirited away from her, in obedience to this 
cruel decree. And we have seen an executive 
afraid to do its duty, because Rome has spoken 
and justified the outrage. Those who know 
intimately what is happening here are aware 
of case after case in which husband or wife is 
living in daily terror of similar interference, and 
also know that Protestants married to Roman 
Catholics, and living in the districts where the 
latter are in an overwhelming majority, often 
fimd it impossible to stand against the odium 
arising from a bigoted and hostile public opinion." 

The Govemment have satisíied themselves 
by inserting in the Home Rule Bill a proviso 
(in Clause 3) preventing the Irish ParUament 
from passing any law so as to make any religious 
belief or religious ceremony a condition of the 
validity of any marriage. They regard the pro- 
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hibition as an effective safeguard. They fail 
to appreciate that these abuses have been oom- 
mitted in spite of the law; they fail to recognise 
that the danger is not one of improper legisla- 
tion. No amount of restrictions on legislation 
would be effective to compel a Roman Catholic 
Parliament and Executive to restrain the illegal 
interference of the Roman Catholic clergy. 
The Roman Catholic Church is a law unto heT- 
self , and can only be controlled by a strong 
and independent executive. 

Similar considerations apply to the recent 
ordinance issued by the Vatican: De trahentibus 
clericos ad Tribunalia Jtídicum Laicorunt — com- 
monly called the **Motu Proprio" Decree, of 
October 9, 1911. This ordinance is the re-issue 
and more predse definition of an old law. It 
enacts that any person who without permission 
from an ecclesiastical authority summons bef ore 
a lay court of justice any ecclesiastical person 
in any case, civil or criminal, incurs instant 
excommunication. The excommunication takes 
place automatically and absolution is reserved 
to the Pope himseíf. The decree applies equally 
to private individuals and public offidals, and 
it is appalling to contemplate the power which 
it would give to the Roman Catholic clergy 
over their parishioners. The promulgation of 
the decree raised great alarm among the Prot- 
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estants in Ireland. Considerable discussion 
took place as to the countries in which the decree 
was operative. The Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin wrote an elaborate letter to the news- 
papers in which he gave his own opinion that 
the decree is inoperative in the British Isles by 
the custom of the country — owing to the original 
impossibility of securing its observance. In 
other words, tmder the present conditions it 
would be impossible to enforce it. 

If Ireland were under a Roman Catholic 
Parliament, there is grave risk that the Vatican 
would attempt to make the decree binding on all 
Roman Catholics, private persons and officials. 

Here again the Govemment imagine that 
they have done all that is necessary by pro- 
hibiting legislation to that eflect, although it 
is clear that the only safeguard lies in the deter- 
mination of the Executive to refuse to acquiesce 
in the decree. Given a weak Executive, the 
Roman Catholic clergy would take good care 
that the decree was enforced, and it is hardly 
necessary to emphasise the power it would give 
them. They would be above the law. The 
above are instances of clerical abuses, actual 
or impending. There is even greater danger 
to be feared of the establishment of clerical 
,. control throughout Ireland at the hands of the 
Roman Catholic Church: 
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'* A Church which Protestants in Ireland know 
from history never wavers or hesitates in its 
endeavour to establish not only spiritual, but 
civil and political power wherever it obtains a 
foothold/'* 

It is manif estly impossible to foretell in advance 
what f orms the interf erence of the Roman Catholic 
Church would take ; her whole history is a sufficient 
indication of the danger of transferring the 
unfettered control of the civil authority into 
the hands of her supporters. In short '* it is 
possible to bring to a single point the reasons 
which make Irish Unionists so apprehensive as 
regards the religious difficulty under Home 
Rule. Their fears are not concemed with 
any special dogmas of the Roman Church. 
But they recognise, as people in England do 
not, the inevitable tendency of the consistent 
and immemorial policy of the Church of Rome 
in relation to persons who refuse to submit 
to her claims. They know that policy to be 
one of absolute and uncompromising insistence 
on the exacting of everything which she regards 
as her right, as soon as she possesses the power. 
They know that for her toleration is only a 
temporary expedient. They know that pro- 

*Mr. Agar-Robartes, M.P., a Liberal opponent o£ Home Rule, 
one of the few of Mr. Asquith's supporters who have dared to 
vote against the party on the Home Rule question. House of 
Commons Debates, June 11, 1912. 
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fessions and pronrises made by individual 
Roman Catholics and by political leaders, 
statements which to English ears seem a 
happy augury of a good time coming, are of 
no value whatever. They do not deny that 
such promises and guarantees express a great 
deal of good intention, but they know that 
above the individual, whether he be layman 
or ecclesiastic, there is a system which moves 
on, as soon as such movement becomes possible, 
in utter disregard of his statements.*'* 

It is impossible to dissociate this aspect of the 
question from the ftmdamental Roman Catholic 
doctrine of '* obedience ** to the church. When 
it is reflected that three-f ourths of the members 
of the Irish Parliament would be members of 
the Roman Catholic church, it is apparent that 
the power of the Vatican to enforce obedience 
would inevitably be used to secure the advance- 
ment of the church in every direction possible. 
It is not surprising that Protestants in Ireland 
view with alarm the prospect of being controUed 
by a Govemment whose policy would be moulded 
according to the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. In the Roman Catholic view, every 
Protestant is á heretic, and the conversion of 
every Protestant child in the country is an object 

*Extract from an Essay on the Réligious Difficulty tinder 
Home Rule by the Bishop of Down (Church of Ireland) the Rt. 
Rev. C. F. D'Arcy. 
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to be aimed at. Looldng oiily at the question 
of education, the power of an Irish Parliament 
to outrage the feelings of Protestant parents 
is undeniable and the temptation to use the 
power irresistible. It is true that in the present 
Bill safeguards have been inserted prohibiting 
legislation of a denominational character, but 
in this as in every other respect, the fear of 
oppression and intolerance lies not so much 
in tmjust legislation as in the abuse of adminis- 
trative i)Ower by an Executive responsible to 
a Roman Catholic Parliament. The ingenuity 
which is exercised to secure the advancement 
of the koman Catholic religion is well illustrated 
in the recent action of the Irish County Coimcils 
in connection with their power to grant Uni- 
versity scholarships out of the coimty rates. 

Education in Ireland is in the control of the 
Commissioners of the National Board of Edu- 
cation, subject to the supervision of the Irish 
Secretary. Owing to the antagonistic feeling 
which exists between the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic denominations in Ireland, the practice 
in England of handing the control of education 
to the local authorities has not been followed.* 
Consequently the County Councils have no 

*It must not be supposed from this that the regiilation of the 
schools is reserved by the central authoríties. ÁÍs a matter of 
£act the Roman Catholic príest is in ahnost every case the manager 
of the Roman Catholic school in his parísh. 
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power of interfering in educational matters. 
In the single instance where power to do so has 
been conferred upon them by statute, the action 
of those Cotmty Coundls where the Roman 
Catholic Nationalists are in an overwhelming 
majority is significant of the manner in which 
education is likely to be treated by a Roman 
Catholic Parliament. The procedure adopted 
is ingenious and illustrates the impossibility 
of inventing legislative safeguards which it is 
beyond the power of the United Irish League 
to circimivent. 

Under Section 9 of the Irish Universities 
Act, 1908, Cotmty Councils may assist by scholar- 
ships students from their respective counties 
at any imiversity in Ireland, but no grant under 
the section ntay be subject to any religious quali- 
fication, Mark the way in which the words in 
italics have been circimivented. The National 
University of Ireland, it is admitted, has been 
deliberately converted into a Roman Catholic 
University by Cardinal Logue and his coUeagues.* 
Taking advantage of this fact, twelve out of the 
fifteen Cotmty Councils who instituted Univer- 
sity Scholarships stipulated that they should be 
tenable only at the National (Roman Catholic 

*Cardinal Logue, speakmg at Dundallc, Tmie 6, 1911: " No 
matter what obstacles the Non-conformists of England may have 
inserted in the constitution of the University to keep it from being 
Catholic, we will make it Catholic in spite of them. 
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Umversity) or at one o£ its constituent colleges. 

The effect is to exclude Protestant students 
from the benej&t of these scholarships imless 
the parents are content to send them to the 
prpselyti2ing atmosphere of a Roman Catholic 
University. 

The Irish Chief Secretary, in answer to a 
question by Sir John Lonsdale in the House of 
Commons, admitted that the restrictions were 
tmreasonable but was luiable to suggest any 
remedy beyond the pious hope that they would 
not be continued.* 

In spite of Mr. Birrell's suggestion, the County 
Councils maintain their attitude. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the General Council of Irish 
County Councilsf met on August 3, 1912, and 
passed a resolution declining to recommend 
that Cotmty Council Scholarships shotdd be 
tenable at any University in Ireland and per- 
sisting in the determination to confine them to 
the National University.J 

As the Nationalist County Councils have at 
once seized upon the only opporttmity they 
have of victimising their Protestant brethren, 
it is not surprising that the Protestants of Ireland 
view with constemation the prospect of the 

* House of Commons Debates, November 23, 1911. 

!A purely Nationalist Bodv. See last Chapter. 
" IXiblin Daily Express,'*"^September 4, 1912. 
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whole educational system being handed over 
to a Roman CathoHc Parliament at Dublin. 

A close alliance exists between the Roman 
Catholic clergjr and the Nationalist party. The 
professional politidan is astute enough to rec- 
ognise the hold which the position of the parish 
priest gives him over his flock, while the clergy 
fully appreciate the danger to their authority 
which would be involved in a policy of opposi- 
tion to the United Irish League and the Ancient 
Order of Hibemians. 

On the other hand, by a close alliance between 
the two forces, each is able to help the other 
to the attainment of their respective purposes. 

The parish priest actively assists in the local 
propaganda of the United Irish League. He 
frequently takes the chair at the local meetings 
of the League. At election times he is active 
in support, acting as the official '* agent '* for 
the Nationalist candidate or taldng his stand 
outside the polling booth to canvass his parish- 
ioners as they come up to vote. 

The coUections for the party funds are usually 
at the gates of the Roman Catholic chapel on 
Sundays after Mass.* The publicity of the 

^lnstances oí this are an every-day occurrence. It would be 
possible to fill pages with announcements from the local press. 
The following are tvpical: 

Moylough Branch of the UniUd Irish League {County Sliga). 

At a meeting on the 24th November, 1912, it was stated that 
*' the oollectíon will be made at the chapel gate on the 8th Deoem- 
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occasion and the organised reprisals which fre- 
quently await those who decline to subscribe 
to the collection outside the church are valuable 
indications of the practice of toleration, of which 
Mr. Redmond is at present such an enthusiastic 
exponent. 

It is moreover impossible to disregard the 
moral power of the priest over the minds of his 
uneducated parishioners.* No authority is 
needed to support the well-known fact that 
the Irish peasantry are completely tmder the 
thtunb of the Roman CathoUc clergy. 

ber, and every man, young and old, is e^cpected to take out his 
card oí memtÍership and become enrolled under the United Irish 
League banner." — Cannaught Tribune, NovemberSO, 1912, 

Templederry Branch of the United Irish League, 

A ^ood gatherine attended last Simday's meeting. Father 
Cunmngham, Parish Priest, presided, It was dedded to hold a 
coUection at the church gates in the several districts of the parísh 
in aid of the branch fimds on Sunday, Deoember 10, and foUowing 
Sundav, when it is hoped every person in the parish wiU join the 
United Irish League. — Nenagh News, 18 November, 1911. 

^At the risk o! outra^g m^ readers with a surf eit of quota- 
tions, I cannot resist givme an instance which occurred at a bye- 
élection, in 1911, at Nortn Tyrone, where the parties are very 
evenly divided, and many Roman CathoUcs had dedared their 
intention of voting for the Unionist candidate. The parish priest 
of Strabane, the chief place in the Constituency, fínished an 
electioneering speech on the eve of the poU as foUows: *' Any 
Nationalist voter who votes for Mr. Herdman (the Unionist 
Candidate) or abstains from voting wiU be a recreant to his 
country*, he wiU not be votíng according to his consdence, 
which every man is bound to, and for which he wiU be héld 
responsible on the Day of Judgment.** 

The NationaUst Candidate was elected by the narrow major- 
ity of 18. Verb, Sap, 
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Accordingly one cannot fail to appreciate 
the significance of an appeal such as the f ollowing 
which is typical of the methods employed to 
coerce obedience to the will of the Nationalist 
party: The Rev. J. J. Hegarty, Parish Priest, 
spealdng at the Glencastle Branch of the U.I.L., 
on Jime 16, 1912, said he understood that 
there had not been a subscription sent to the 
Irish Parliamentary Fund for the past few years 
by the parish, and said it was downright dere- 
liction of duty on the part of the people not 
to have given their financial support to a party 
which every Irishman the worid over looks 
up to with pride. — Western People, June 22 y 1912. 

In short the establishment of a Nationalist 
Parliament at Dublin would place the seal upon 
the bond which exists between the Nationalist 
agitators and the Roman Catholic clergy to 
maintain imdisturbed their supremacy over the 
uneducated sections of the people of Ireland. 

On the other hand it is claimed that the grant 
of self-govemment to Ireland would be the best 
means of freeing the country from the control of 
the Roman Catholic clergy. It is true that in 
some countries democratic govemment after a 
long lapse of time has overthrown clerical con- 
trol; it is equally true that in other countries it 
has not had this effect. The province of Quebec 
is a notable example of clerical supremacy acting 
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tinder the cloak of democratic institutions, while 
the recent revolution in Portugal shows the 
danger of allowing clerical supremacy to maintain 
its foothold until displaced by a violent upheaval 
of public indignation. Whatever might con- 
ceivably happen a hundred years hence — the 
present conditions in Ireland render it inevitable 
that tmder Home Rule the Roman Catholic 
Church would for a long time have a predomi- 
nant voice in the govemment of the cotmtry 
and the counsels of the Irish Parliament. 

In addition to the fear of clerical domination, 
there is the added danger of persecution from 
political animosity masquerading tmder the 
guise of religion. The powerful secret society — 
the Ancient Order of Hibemians — whose 
membership is restricted to Roman Catholics, 
and whose branches extend all over Ireland, 
would be the constant terror of Protestants 
imder a Nationalist Parliament. The danger 
of this is illustrated by a recent incident, which 
aroused general indignation in the North of 
Ireland and in Great Britain. 

At the end of June, 1912, public opinion was 
startled by the news of a violent attack by a 
party of the Ancient Order of Hibemians upon 
a Presbyterian Stmday School treat from White- 
abbey near Belfast, mostly composed of children. 
The facts are contained in the foUowing extracts 
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from an accotint by an eye witness. As the 
latter is a Welsh Nonconformist minister* and 
a supporter of Mr. Asqtdth's Govemment, there 
can be no question of Ulster prejudice or political 
bias. 

"A fortnight ago I came to Whiteabbey to 
conduct some special Gospel Services. . . . 
On Saturday, 29, June, the Whitehouse Presby- 
terian Sunday School went for their annual 
outing, and I was invited to go with them. 
The place chosen for the day was Castle- 
dawson, County Derry. . . . About four hun- 
dred went, the majority of whom were children. 
. . . It seems the 'Hibemians ' of the district 
had been away to some demonstration, and 
retumed by rail to Castledawson about 5.30 
p.m. The procession, which they formed 
immediately outside the station, consisted of 
four ' drum and fife ' bands, the great majority 
of whom were men. In fact I did not see 
more than a dozen boys. In front of the 
procession was carried a large flag with the 
likeness of the Pope in the centre. About 
this time, í.^., shortly after 5.30, the Stmday 
School proceeded to the station to catch their 
train home which was to leave about 6 o'clock. 
Unfortunately the two processions met, and 

•The Rev. G. E. Thomas of Ogmore Vale, South Wales. The 
account is contained in a letter dated July 4, 1912. 
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as soon as the Hibemians came opposite the 
Union Jack flag, which was carried by one 
of the scholars, they made a rush for it, and 
. tore it off the pole. This was but the com- 
mencement of one of the ugliest sights I have 
ever witnessed, for these men, some of whom 
were under the influence of drink, behaved 
more like wild beasts than men. A nimiber 
of them carried spears, and used them freely. 
. . . Some of the men, who were fathers, 
were badly cut and bruised, whilst saving their 
children, whilst not a few of the yotmger men 
had their faces cut and their clothes tom. . . . 
Besides this, the banners and flags were tom 
from the poles and trampled upon, and the 
poor helpless children scattered in all directions. 
. . . The attack on the Sunday School was 
made near the police station. This was fortu- 
nate for the children, because had it not been 
for the gpod behaviour of the police and the 
help of some civilians, it seemed that some 
must have lost their lives. I may say that 
hitherto I have not given much serious thought 
to the question of * Home Rule,' but who 
with eyes to see can fail to see what it will 
mean if it does come when things like this 
happen in Protestant Ulster? I have been 
brought up a strict Nonconformist in South 
Wales, and that of course means to support 
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the Liberal Party, but after this, I shall not 
feel free to support them, at least on the 
question of Home Rule for Ireland . . . there 
is a vast diff erence between * things as they 
are ' in Ireland and things as they are rep- 
resented in the English and Welsh Radical 
Press, and that is all I have been accustomed 
to read. This accounts for my ignorance, 
and I say without fear of contradiction that 
this is the way to accotmt for thousands of 
Protestants in England and Wales supporting 
the Govemment who are trying to f orce * Home 
Rule.' " 

The leaders of the *' Hibemian '* party were 
subsequently prosecuted at the Ulster Assizes* 
and some two dozen received sentences of im- 
prisonment with hard labour. 

The above incidentf is worth narrating in 
detail, because it is cases of this Idnd which 
explain the Protestant feeling of detestation and 
disgust and the dread of the people of Ulster 
at the prospect of being subordinate to a Nation- 

*Mr. Justice Wright in his summing up to the jury : * * The worst 
f eature of the whole case was that the Sunday School party was 
composed to a great extent of very yo\mg children — boys and 
girls — and women. The children ran terrorised in all directions. 
Some of them took refuge in the poUce barrack, and the women 
and children went screaming about the place." — Belfast News Let- 
ter, December 21 and 23, 1912. 

tjo this incident alone is attributable a great deal of the recent 
friction and violent quarrels between Protestant and Roman 
Catholic workmen in the Belfast shipyards. 
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alist Parliament, in which the Ancient Order 
of Hibemians would have a controlling voice. 
It is remarkable that the NationaUst party in 
the House o£ Commons have tendered no ex- 
pression of regret at the disgraceful occurrence. 

Secondly, the people of Ulster are justly appre- 
hensive that Home Rule would bring to an 
abrupt and bitter termination the prosperous 
condition which they have built up as the result 
of their industry and determination. Briefiy 
stated their reasons for this belief may be grouped 
under three heads. In the first place, they 
believe that the whole wealth and prosperity 
of Ireland are mainly due to the good govem- 
ment which they enjoy as part of the United 
Eingdom. This view is summarised in the 
foUowing passages from the report of the Belfast 
Chamber of Commerce already referred to: 

" In view of the country*s present and growing 
prosperity, we have a right to ask what is the 
justification for the present proposal for so 
revolutionary a change? Ireland is manifestly 
tmfitted for an experiment of such stupendous 
import as is involved in this Bill ; nor is it ration- 
ally conceivable how the experiment could pos- 
sibly succeed. The commercial and manufactur- 
ing districts, though so important, form but a rel- 
atively small portion of the country. Ireland 
possesses neither the natiural resotirces, the 
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capital, nor the umty of race or interest capable 
of enabling it successf ully to stand alone without 
the support of Imperíal credit. 

" With oiu* firmly established position in the 
Empire, we are perfectly satisfied. The trade 
and commerce of Ireland are hampered by no 
qualifications or conditions which do not equally 
affect every part of the United Kingdom. Indeed, 
it is beyond controversy that under the rule 
of Imperial Parliament the coimtry as a whole 
has obtained benefits and advantages which could 
never have been secured tmder any Irish Govem- 
ment. 

" Therefore, as patriotic Irishmen, we protest 
against a change more than ever uncalled for, 
and, as we believe, fraught with disaster to our 
country, a change under which the peculiar 
industrial interests of this part of Ireland would 
be at the mercy of a permanent majority with 
antagonistic ideals and methods. 

** In conclusion, as responsible citizens of the 
United Kingdom, we enter solemn and resolute 
protest against such unmerited degradation of 
our status as is assuredly involved in our being 
thrust out of that ftill community of interest 
and national life with Great Britain which we 
now enjoy." 

Seconc31y, they know that the introduction of 
Home Rtde would immediately cause a serious 
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shock to security and credit in Ireland. Trade 
without credit is almost impossible, and they 
f eel that the extensive trade relations o£ Ulster 
would be the first to suffer from the loss of con- 
íidence caused by the change. 

Akeady the introduction of the present Bill 
and the Home Rule campaign have produced 
a marked effect on Irish credit. An index of 
the present sense of insecurity is apparent in 
the depredation of leading Irísh stocks from 
15 to 20%. Bank of Ireland stock has fallen 
steadily since the Liberal Govemment asstuned 
office in 1906 and during the last two years the 
depredation has increased with appalling in- 
sistence. The highest and lowest prices of the 
Stock in 1911 were 304 and 269. In 1912, 280 
and 245, while at the present time* the stock 
stands at 235. 

'* Commerdal confidence and business credit 
cannot co-exist with a distrusted public Ex- 
chequer. The transfer of public money coUected 
in Ireland to meet the transferred services is 
admittedly barely suffident for that ptupose. 
Consequently the Irish Govemment will have 
no security to offer for its Consols; it will be 
only able to Jborrow (if at all) at disproportion- 
ately high rates of interest. The disastrous 
effect of such a state of things upon the com- 

♦" The Times,*' Febniary 6. 1913. 
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mercial credit of Ireland is only too evident.* 
Not the least of the causes which wotdd produce 
this feeling of insecuritjr lies in the character 
of the Nationalist party whose entire history 
shows them to be devoid of the qualities which 
are essential to a sound and statesmanlike 
administration. The incidents related in the 
last chapter are alone sufficient to justify this 
regrettable conclusion, but by way of further 
illustration it is worth while to record an incident 
which occurred f our years ago tmder the present 
Liberal administration, in connection with the 
law relating to compensation for malicious 
injuries to property. 

Owing to the serious damage inflicted on 
individuals by the perpetrators of agrarian crime 
in Ireland, the law allows compensation re- 
coverable in the Coimty Court and payable 
out of the County Rates, for malicious injuries 
either to person or property. In England, com- 
pensation out of the rates is only allowed 
for malicious injuries caused in the course of a 
riot. The spedal provisions in force in Ireland 
are due to the impossibility of recoveriaig com- 
pensation from the actual perpetrators of the 
damage. The perpetrators of agrarian crime 
have the sanction of a large section of the com- 

*Bélfast Chamber of Commerce. Reply to Mr. Asquith, 
August 7, 1912. 
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mumty, and they are able by means of organised 
intimidation to shield themselves behind a dead 
wall of silence. Cowed by the fear of the leagues 
and secret sodeties, witnesses of the acts com- 
plained of have not the courage to come f orward 
and give evidence. The statistics of the last 
few years from the Annual Volume of Irish 
Judidal Statistics (Civil) show that there is no 
abatement in the resort to malidous injury as 
a weapon of intimidation. 





daimsfor 




Amoant 




Compensatíon 


Awaids* 


Awarded 


1906 


710 


450 


£7,658 


1907 


714 


444 


13,040 


1908 


862 


514 


14,502 


1909 


1028 


708 


14,468 


1910 


852 


568 


9,789 


1911 


1456 


1013 


18,065 



In the majority of cases the persons whose prop- 
erty is injured are small f armers or small occupiers 
of some house or plot in a village. 

The necessity for the continuance of the 
compensation statutes is demonstrated by the 
above figures of the number of cases in which 
awards are made after careful judidal investi- 
gation in the County Court. The ordinary 

*The balance is made up of dismissals, cases pending and cases 
settled otherwise. 
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processes of the law axe powerless to bring the 
offmders to jtistice in face of the intimidation 
of witnesses and jtiries. 

In 1909 the Nationalist party introduced a 
Bill to repeal the statutes allowing compensation — 
but even the present Grovemment were aUve 
to the importance of the saf eguard and opposed 
the proposed repeal. 

The speech of Mr. Cherry, the Irish Attomey- 
General, is worth quoting: 

'* We are opposing the proposed repeal because 
we think it only consistent with justice and 
right that this system of compensation for 
maiming or murdering police ofificers or witnesses 
and for malicious injury to property, no matter 
what the object may be, whether political or 
personal, should go on."* 

The Bill was lost, but in the Division the 
Nationalist party went into the Lobby in a 
body in favour of the repeal of the Compen- 
sation Acts. 

This was only f our years ago and there is no 
indication of any change of views in that time. 
It is a fair assumption that the repeal by a 
Nationalist Parliament of the Acts giving com- 
pensation would foUow as a matter of course. 

It is obvious that this system of compensation, 
while giving some measure of relief to the in- 

♦Parliamentary Debates, May 21, 1909. Col. 776. 
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ULSTER 

dividttals who are the subjects of attack» must 
also act as a deterrent, for the general body of 
ratepayers are in consequence more incUned 
to iMÍng ojffenders to justice, and however much 
addicted to disorder naturally ob ject to the resulting 
increase in the rates. It may be said without 
question, that a repeal of the statutes would 
result in an increase of this form of intimidation. 
Here then we have an example of the whole 
of the official Nationalist party openly voting 
in favour of the repeal of a measure which is de- 
signed to increase the f eeling of security in Ireland 
and compensate individuals for criminal attaclcs 
upon their property. Can it be wondered that the 
people of Ulster are convinced that security and 
confidence are incompatible with a Nationalist 
administration ? 

So f ar attention has been drawn only to the 
indirect effects of Home Rule upon the credit 
and prosperity of Ulster. But there are ample 
grotmds for apprehending a direct attack by a 
Nationalist Parliament upon the wealthy in- 
dustries of the North. Having regard to the 
antagonism which exists between the Protestants 
of the North and the Catholics of the South 
and West,#it would not in any circumstances be 
surprising that a Nationalist majority should 
endeavour to fasten the burden of taxation 
upon the shoulders of their Northem rivals. 
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Viewed in the light of the actual economic con- 
ditions in Ireland the probability becomes a 
certainty. 

Under the present Home Rule BiU, according 
to the financial estimate submitted by the 
Govemment,* the revenue at the disposal of the 
new Irish Govemment without resorting to 
further taxation is fixed at £500,000 per anntun 
above the present cost of Irish administratión, 
and this margin of £500,000 will ultimately 
be reduced to £200,000. Now it has already 
been pointed out that Mr. Redmond admits 
the impossibility of economy for more than 
a generation, and in view of the expense which 
must attend the establishment and maintenance 
of an elaborate Parliamentary system at Dublin, 
even in the most favourable circiunstances, 
there must be a tendency for the National ex- 
penditiu"e to increase. But the circtunstances 
are not favotu-able. In the first place, past 
experience of Irish conditions points to the 
dismal conclusion that the new Irish Gk)vem- 
ment would be comipt from its inception. jUn- 
forttmately, the fact that among certain classes 

•See Appendix B. 

tThe Most Rev. Dr. O'Dea, Roman Catholic Bishop of Gal- 
way, in a sermon on the eve of the municipal elections in 1911 : 

"All the world over it is said that Ireland is wanting in civic 
virtues — it will be a sad thing if Ireland does not set an example 
of what her people can do in the way of selecting honest, true- 
minded, pubíic men who can manage her affairs feathfuUy." 
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of Irishmen jobbery and comiption are an 
essential part of public lif e is only too well known 
to need fnrther comment here. 

It is matter of common knowledge that the 
Nationalist party would be immediately con- 
fronted with an enormous demand for the crea- 
tion of salaried jobs to satisfy their supporters.* 

This is the chief reason for the proposed 
transfer of the Post Ofl&ce imder the Home 
Rule Bill to the Irish Government contrary to 
the practice in all Federal systems. 

From these causes alone a considerable increase 
in Irish expenditure is imminent. But admittedly 
reforms involving the expenditure of large sums 
annually are urgently needed in various directions, 
notably in the case of education, and in addition 
Mr. Redmond has indicated in a general way 
further spheres of activity which in his opinion 
await the attention of an Irish Parliament and 
without any attempt at detail has prophesied 
a comprehensive scheme of reforms. But all 
these things cost money and the ultimate restdt 
must be a large increase in Irish expenditure 

* Mr. William O'Bríen, M.P., leader of the Independent 
Nationalist party, spealdngat Cork, on Saturday, March 1, 1913: 

** Pinally they all knew that the most substantial dread of the 
Protestant minoríty was that they and their children would be 
ousted f rom every office of emolvunent in their country, and that 
the new Parliament would be the scene of a squalid scramble f or 
jobs among victoríous politicians belonging to one particular 
sectarian society, 130,000 stiong." — The fimes, March 5, 1913. 
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both permanent and annual. In addition to 
this the diminishing trade which must follow 
upon the shock to credit and security caused 
by the change to Home Rule, spells diminished 
revenue from ordinary sources of taxation. The 
revenues of the United Kingdom will no longer 
be available to make up any loss in the Irish 
balance sheet.* 

The Nationalist majority in the Dublin Parlia- 
ment would be almost entirely representative 
of agricultural interests alone. The few and 
relatively insignificant manufactures of Dublin, 
Waterford, Limerick and Córk in no way affect 
the general proposition tíiat the Nationalist 
party derives its strength from, and is dependent 
on, the agricultural part of the population. 

Now the farmers declare and are encouraged 
by the agitators in the belief that they are already 
overtaxed and would tmdoubtedly resist fredi 
impositions. Indeed tmder Home Rule they 
have been encouraged to expect a millennitun 
and any attempt by a Nationalist Govemment 
to raise revenue by further taxing the agricultural 
distrícts would raise such violent opposition on 
the part of their supporters as would split the 
party from top to bottom. 

The conclusion stands out ruthiess and irreaist- 

*See Chapter VIII. Under the Bill the grant from the Brítish 
Exchequer Imown as the transferred stim wm be fíxed at the time 
of tibe passing of the Act. 
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ible that the whole hrtmt of the defídt must 
be bome by the industrial coinintmity o£ Ulster, 
who being in a minority in the Irish Parliament 
would be made to pay for the luxury <rf an ex- 
periment in Govemment to which they are 
bitterly opposed. 

The policy o£ super-taxing the industríes of 
Ulster is admittedly shortsighted and would 
ultimately tend to the impoterishment c^ the 
rest of Ireland. The chief economic necessity 
ot the country lies in the development of manu- 
factures and commerce, and the extension of 
industrial development to other parts of Ireland 
would receive an immediate check. But as 
the destructive progranune of the Nationalists 
in the past has done more than anything else 
to retard the development of Ireland, there 
is no reason to suppose that a strict regard for 
economic prindples would deter them from 
laying violent hands on the accumulated wealth 
of the North — a patent source of immediate 
revenue. 

In the words of the Belfast Chamber of Com- 
merce : 

** The general effect of the present measure, 
as of the BiU of 1893, would be that, through the 
power of taxation, the manufactures and commerce 
of Ireland will necessarily stand at the mercy 
of a majority who have little direct concem in 
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the commercial interests so vitallv affected 
and who are without adequate experiice of the 
science of govemment." 

Finally, the people of Ulster bitterly resent 
the attempt to deprive them of their position 
as citizens of the United IGngdom. Por more 
than one hundred years they and their fathers 
have lived imder the protection of the Imperial 
Parliament and they regard as their inalienable 
birthright their position of equality with the 
inhabitants of Great Britain. They are satisfied 
with the present f orm of Govemment and ref use 
to be handed over to the control of an Executive 
which they have every reason to mistrust. They 
yield to no man in their loyalty to the King 
and to the Empire, and they decline to submit 
to the dictation of a Parliament composed of 
men who take as their motto: " England's 
difficulty is Ireland's opportumty." 

The people of Ulster ask for no ascendancy. 
They possess no ascendancy, but they will submit 
to no ascendancy. They do not ask for ariy 
special privilege or any special advantage which 
is not equally enjoyed by every other part of 
the United Kingdom. They a!sk only to be 
left as they are. They refuse to exchange théir 
position of liberty and equality under the Imperial 
Parliament for that of a degraded fragment of 
a tributary. 
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Nor can we expect them to forget the threats 
of their opponents at a time when they were 
not engaged in paying lip-service to loyalty and 
toleration. 

The memory of such sentiments as the f ollowing 
is not easily effaced: ** When we come out of 
the struggle, we will remember who were the 
people's friends and who were the people's 
enemies, and deal out our reward to one and 
our punishment to the other."* 

The quotation is an old one, but it is not without 
a modem parallel. Mr. Devlin has recently 
boasted of the Ancient Order of Hibemians as 
'* a terror to its enemies all over Ireland.^t 

In the words of Mr. Bonar Law : 

** The people of Ulster have bumed into 
their memory not only what the Nationalists 
have said, but what they have done. It is not 
their words only, but their deeds; and when 
you ask Ulster to submit to such a rule, to 
tmst them, the Ulster people can only tmst 

*Mr. Dillon, M.P., December 6, 1886, at Kilmovee. 

In the handbook oí the ** Catholic Assodation," published 
September, 1903, appeared the following: " Nobody áiotild be 
so unreasonable as to expect the executive of the Association to 
reveal in full the methods bv which they hope to redress tíieir 
grievances, or to chastise the bigotry of their opponents." 

tAt Limerick September 16, 1912, reported in " Freeman's 
Journal *' of September 17 : " Mr. Devlin is President of the Ancient 
Order of Hibemians, and one of the leaders of the Nationalist 
party in the House of Commons in company with Messrs. Red- 
mond and Dillon." 
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them on one condition, that they refuse to believe 
anything these people have ever said, that they 
forget everjrthing these people have ever done." 

The opposition of Ulster to Home Rule is 
of an entirely diflferent nature to tíiat ordinary 
opposition to controversial legislation which is 
a familiar feature of Parliamentary govemment. 

It is a commonplace of British politics that 
legislative proposals however strongly they may 
be opposed in Parliament, when once passed 
into law are acquiesced in as the considered 
judgment of the nation, and when the party in 
opposition assumes oífice, it is tmusual to attempt 
to reverse the legislation of their predecessors. 

In the light of current events it is hardly 
necessary to explain that in the case of Ulster 
no such aquiescenoe is possible. Thedr opposition 
to Home Rule arises from no partisan ^irit. 

If the menace of Home Rule were permanently 
removed, there is no doubt that the usual party 
divisions, Conservative, Liberal and Labour, would 
reappear in Ulster and it is probable that the 
Liberal element would predominate, but at the 
present time, minor political differences sink 
into insignificance before the common fear of 
Home Rule. 

The attitude of Ulster has been aptly compared 
to that of the British Colonists in North Amer- 
ica which resulted in the War of Independence. 
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It is the unalterable determination of a free 
people to resist the attempt to deprive them of 
their rights. 

It is indeed imjxjssible to convey to those who 
have not lived among the people of Ulster an 
idea of the extent and depth of the feeUng which 
exists in the Northeast of Ireland contrasted 
with the comparative apathy which exists in 
those parts of Ireland which are said to be in 
favour of Home Rule. 

The same f eeling was exhibited in Ulster at the 
time of the Home Rule Bills of 1886 and 1893. 
The lapse of twenty years has only served to 
deepen conviction and increase resentment. The 
fóllowing account of the events of the last two 
years may provide some impression, though at 
the best faint and inadequate, of the deep-rooted 
sentiments which animate the inhabitants of the 
most prosperous part of Ireland. 

The Ulstermen have taken as their motto the 
famous declaration of Gustavus Hamilton, the 
Commander of the Protestant forces at Ennis- 
Idllen in 1689: " We stand upon our guard, but 
do resolve by the blessing of God rather to go out 
to meet our danger than to await it.** 

So sooa as the Parliament Act was passed in 
August, 1911, and it was evident that a Home 
Rule BiU would be introduced in the next Session 
of Parliament, it became necessary for Unionist 
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Ulster to prepare an organised campaign of 
opposition to the measure. Sir Edward Carson 
was unanimously chosen as the leader of the 
Unionist party in Ireland and the first great 
meeting was held at Craigavon near Belfast on 
September 23, 1911, when 50,000 men marched 
past the newly appointed leader and- tens of 
thousands lined the route of the procession from 
Belfast to the place of meeting. 

It was on this occasion that Sir Edward Carson 
embodied the attitude of Ulster in the declara- 
tion: '* Under no circumstances will we accept 
Home Rule or acfcnowledge any Executive Gov- 
emment which is not responsible to the Imperial 
Parliament." Two days later, on September 25, 
a resolution was passed by the assembled dele- 
gates of the Unionist Associations ratifying the 
proposal that in the event of the Home Rule 
Bill being forced into law, a Provisional Govem- 
ment should be set up in Ulster. 

The following is the text of the resolution: 
'* That we delegates of the Ulster Unionist 
Associations, the Unionist Clubs of Ireland, and 
the Loyal Orange Institution of Ireland, in tmited 
meeting assembled, recognising that the public 
peace of this country is in great and imminent 
danger by reason of the threat to establish a Par- 
liament in DubHn, and knowing that such a step 
wiU eventually lead to disaster to the empire and 
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absolute ruin to Ireland, the degradation of our 
citizenship in the United Kingdom, and the 
destruction of our material property, and our civil 
and religious Uberties ; 

** Hereby call upon our leaders to take any 
steps they may consider necessary to resist the 
establishment of Home Rule in Ireland, solemnly 
pledging themselves that tmder no conditions 
shaJl we acknowledge any such Govemment or 
obey its decrees ; and 

'* We further assure our leaders that those 
whom we represent will stand by them loyally 
in any action they may take, and give their un- 
wavering support in any danger they may be 
called upon to face. 

** That inasmuch as His Majesty*s Govem- 
ment has intimated its intention to pass a measure 
of Home Rtde for Ireland, and as we have again 
and again expressed our detemiination not to 
submit to Home Rtde, the time has now come 
when we consider it our imperative duty to make 
arrangements for the Provisional Govemment 
of Ulster. 

** It is resolved that we hereby appoint a com- 
mission whose duties shall be: ^ i 

** (1) To keep Sir Edward Carson in constant 
and close touch with the feeling of Uniomst 
Ulster as represented by its various Loyalist 
organisations. 
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" (2) And in the case of emergency, with his 
approval to take immediate action. 

" (3) To take immediate steps, in consultation 
with Sir Edward Carson, to frame and submit a 
Constitution for a Provisional Govemment for 
Ulster, having due regard to the intcrests of the 
Loyalists in other parts of Ireland. The powers 
and duration of such Provisional Govemment to 
come into operation on the day of the passage of 
any Home Rule Bill, to remain in force until 
Ulster shaU again resume unimpaiied her dtizen- 
ship in the United Kingdom and her high position 
in the great British Empire.'* 

Other demonstrations followed in January at 
Omagh, Ballymena and Coleraine. The Church 
of Iréland and the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches recorded their protest at a series of 
meetings in February and March, and on Easter 
Tuesday a second enormous demonstration was 
held at Balmoral near Belfast in which over a 
quarter of a miUion took part. Mr. Bonar Law 
— the leader of the Opposition — Sir Edward 
Carson and over seventy. members of Parliament 
were present. 

The proceedings were opened by a short reli- 
gious service conducted by the Lord Primate of 
Ireland and the Moderatof Elect of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Presbyterian Churches. Over 
100,000 men marched past Mr. Bonar Law at 
the saluting point. 
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Upon a concerted signal at each of the plat- 
fonns the whole of the great assembly repeated 
the famoíis declaration of the Ulster Convention 
of 1892: " We will not have Home Rule.'* 

During the summer of 1912 attention was 
focussed on the Debates on the Home Rule Bill 
in the House of Commons, and in the meantime 
the people of Ulster were quietly preparing for 
organised resistances in the event of the Bill 
becoming law. 

In the autumn a great campaign was organised 
throughout the province. Mass meetings were 
addressed by Sir Edward Carson at Ennisldllen, 
Lisbum, Londonderry, Coleraine and Portadown, 
and by other speakers at other oentres. The 
proceedings culminated in a demonstration at 
the Ulster Hall, on September 27, prior to the 
signing of the Covenant on the following day. 

The terms of the Covenant had already been 
ratifíed at a meeting of the Ulster Unionist 
Coimdl on September 23, when the following 
resolution was passed tmanimously : 

" Inasmudi as we, the duly elected delegates 
and members of the Ulster Unionist Cotmcil 
representíng all parts of Ulster, are firmly per- 
suaded that by no law can the right to govem 
those whom we represdit be bartered away without 
their consent; that although the present Govem- 
ment, the services and sacrifices of generations 
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of our race having been forgotten, may drive 
us forth from a Constitution which we have 
ever loyally upheld, they may not deliver us 
bound into the hands of our enemies; and that 
it is incompetent for any authority, party, or 
people to appoint as our rulers a Govemment 
dominated by men disloyal to the Empire, and 
to whom our faith and traditions are hateful. 
And inasmuch as we reverently believe that, 
as in times past, it was given our fathers to save 
themselves from a like calamity, so now it may 
be ordered that our deliverance shall be by our 
own hands; to which end it is needful that we be 
knit together as one man, each strengthening 
the other, and none holding back or cotinting 
the cost. 

'* Therefore, we, Loyalists of Ulster, ratify 
and coníirm the steps so f ar taken by the Special 
Commission, this day submitted and explained 
to us, and we reappoint the Commission to carry 
on its work on our behalf as in the past. We 
enter into the Solemn Covenant appended hereto, 
aad, knowing the greatness of the issues depending 
on our faithfulness, we promise each to the others 
that, to the uttermost of the strength and means 
given us, and not regarding any selíish or private 
interest, our substance, or our lives, we will 
make good the said Solemn Covenant. And 
we now bind ourselves in the steadfast deter- 
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mination that, whatever may befall, no such 
domination shall be thrust upon us; and in the 
hope that by the blessing of God, our Union 
with Great Britain, upon which are fixed our 
affections and trust, may yet be maintained, 
and that for otirselves and for our children, 
for this province, and for the whole of Ireland, 
peace, prosperity, and dvil and religious liberty 
may be secured under the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom and of the King, whose faithful 
subjects we are and will continue all our days." 

On Ulster Day, September 28, 1912, the peo- 
ple of Ulster entered into a Solemn League and 
Covenant in the following terms: 

** Being convinced in our consciences that 
Home Rule would be disastrous to the material 
well-being of Ulster, as well as of the whole of 
Ireland, subversive of our civil and religious 
freedom, destructive of our citizenship and perilous 
to the imity of the Empire, we, whose names 
are underwritten, men of Ulster, loyal subjects 
of His Gracious Majesty King George V., humbly 
relying on the God whom our fathers in days 
of stress and trial confidently trusted, do hereby 
pledge ourselves in solemn Covenant throughout 
this our time of threatened calamity to stand 
by one another in defending for ourselves and 
our children our cherished position of equal 
dtizenship in the United Kingdom and in using 
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all means which may be fotind necessary to 
def eat the present conspiracy to set up a Home 
Rule Parliament in Ireland. And in the event 
of such a Parliament being forced upon us we 
further solemnly and mutually pledge ourselves 
to refuse to recognise its authority, 

** In sure confidence that God will defend the 
right we hereto subscribe our names. And 
further, we individually dedare that we have 
not already signed this Covenant." 

The first signature to the Covenant was written 
by Sir Edward Carson in the Ulster Háll on 
the stroke of noon on Ulster Day ; and throughout 
the remainder of that day and f or several days 
after the men of Ulster flocked to the hall to add 
their signatures. 

A declaration was signed by the women in 
the f oUowing terms : 

** We, whose names are imder-written, women 
of Ulster and loyal subjects of our Gracious 
King, being firmly persuaded that Home Rule 
would be disastrous to our cotmtry, desire to 
associate ourselves with the men of Ulster in 
their uncompromising opposition to the Home 
Rule Bill now before Parliament, whereby it 
is proposed to drive Ulster out of her cherished 
place in the Constitution of the United Ktngdom, 
and to place her under the domination and 
control of a Parliament in Ireland. Prayiag 
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that from this calamity God will save Ireland, 
we hereto subscribe our names." 

The total number of signatures to the two 
documents was 471,414 made up as foUows: 

Men Women 

Number of signatures in Ulster 218,206 228,999 
Number of signatures in other 

places, induding Dublin and 

the rest of Ireland, English 

and Scottish Agendes, and 

individual signatures received 

at Headquarters 19,162 5,047 



Total 237,368 234,046 

These simple facts — the grave and solemn 
language of the documents, the number of eamest 
law-abiding dtizens who signed thdr names 
to them — are more eloquent testimony of the 
determination of Ulster to resist Home Rule 
than it would be possible to convey by the most 
graphic description of the proceedings. 

It is a common taunt that the leaders of the 
Unionist party in Ireland have attempted by 
violent language to rouse the people of Ulster 
to resist Home Rule, that they have descended 
to the tricks of the mob orator and the paid agi- 
tator. Those who know the feelings of the 
Ulstermen will recognise the absurdity of the 
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suggestion. The first ten signatiires to the 
Covenant should be enough to disprove it, for 
among them are those of the Dean of Belfast, 
the Moderator of the General Assembly of Pres- 
byterian Churches, the General Secretary of the 
same body and the Vice-President of the Metho- 
dist Conference. 

A clever tongue can inspire indignation in a 
mob, but no man by mere words can deceive a 
whole nation into the'imagination of threatened 
injustice. The leaders of Ulster opinion have 
but given expression to the feelings of an out- 
raged people. 

Such then is the position in Ulster. The next 
move is with the Govemment. The House of 
Lords have rejected the Home Rule Bill and there 
is no doubt that they will do so again if it is pre- 
sented to them a second time. 

If in the f ace of the grave wamings which have 
been given, the Govenmient bring in the BiU a 
third time — in 1914 — and persist in passing it 
into law without the consent of the House of 
Lords under the operation of the ParUament 
Act,* Ulster will decline to accept the new Con- 
stitution and the Provisional Govemment will 
be set up. If in the last resort the British Gov- 

*See Introduction. If the same Bill is passed in the House of 
Commons in three successive sessions extending over a period 
of not less than two years, it becomes law without the consent 
of tiie Hpuse of Lords. 
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emment have recourse to force to compel the 
submission of Ulster, civil war in Ireland is 
inevitable. 

The situation is not a pleasant one for any 
Govemment to face. 

If the circumstances in 1893 are any criterion 
it is doubtful whether even the British Army 
could be relied on. 

In 1893 Lord Wolseley, Commander-in-Chief 
of the troops in Ireland, wrote to the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Army: 

"Of this, Sir, I beg of your Royal Highness 
to be quite assured, and that is that Ulster is 
determined to resist and will fight á outrance 
if at any future time she be cut oflE from Eng- 
land and placed at the mercy of a race which 
her people hate as much as they despise it. . . . 
The general belief in the North is that our troops, 
if ordered to fire on men who will meet them 
with shouts of ' God Save the Queen,* will fire 
over them. However, what I wish you, Sir, 
to realise is that the Ulstermen mean to fight. 
. . . Politicians have a pleasing way of believ- 
ing only just what suits their own party exigen- 
des, and I find that those who have now allied 
themselves with what Mr. Bright used to call 
the ' rebel party ' pretend to laugh if one men- 
tions the determination of the Northem Loyal- 
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ists to íight. . . . If ever our troops are brought 
into collision with the Loyalists o£ Ulster and 
blood is shed, it will shake the whole founda- 
tions upon which our army rests to such an 
extent that I feel that our army will never be 
the same again. . . . Many officers will resign 
to join Ulster, and there will be such a host of 
retired officers in the Ulster ranks that men 
who would stand by the Govemment, no matter 
what it did, wiU be worse than half-hearted in 
all they do. No army could stand such a 
strain upon it."* 

If the Home Rtde Bill becomes law will the 
Govemment resort to the extreme course of 
ordering British soldiers to fire on their féllow- 
dtizens in Ulster? 

Is it too much to hope that saner Councils will 
prevail, that His Majesty's Ministers will heed 
the solemn waming given by Sir Edward Car- 
son on a famous occasion in the House of 
Commons? 

'* In conclusion, Sir, having regard to the object 
which I have in view in moving this amend- 
ment, which is to put before the House the views 
which my colleagues and myself entertain as 
regards the position that is created in Ireland, 
I would just like to read one passage from a great 



*" Militanr Life of H. R. H. George, Duke of Cambridge, 
by Colonel Vemer. Vól. II, p. 379. 
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historical document which was, I believe, drawn 
up maiiily by Ulster Scots. It is this: 

** *Nor have we been wanting in attention to 
onr British brethren. We have warned them 
f rom time to time of attempts by the legislature 
to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. 
We have reminded them of the drcumstances 
of our emigration and settlement here. We have 
appealed to their native justice and magnanim- 
ity, and we have conjured them by the ties of 
our common Idndred to disavow those usurpations 
which would invincibly interrupt our connec- 
tions and correspondence. They too have been 
deaf to the voice of justice and consangtdnity.' 

** The rest of the quotation I shall not read, 
for there is time yet left in this case to avert 
disaster."* 



*From the peroration to Sir Bdward Carson's speech in sup- 
port of the Opposition amendment proposing to exclude Ulster 
irom the operation of the Home Rule Bill. House of Commons 
Debates, January 1, 1913, Col. 391. 

The quotation is from the American Dedaration of Indepen- 
dence, The remainder of the passage reads: " We must therefore 
acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our Separation, and 
hold them as we hold the rest of manldnd — enemies in war, in 
peace fríends." 
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CHAPTER V 
THE FEDERAL ANALOGV 

The practical aspect of the Home Rule ques- 
tion has been overlaid with academic discussions 
on the relative value of federal and unitary 
systems of govemment. 

The Federal theory has but little application 
to the actual circumstances of Ireland, but 
since the inferences drawn are repeatedly put 
forward as conclusive arguments for the grant 
of Home Rule to Ireland, it is worth while to 
examine the value and relevance of the analogy. 

Much confusion has been caused by attempts 
to compare the case of Ireland with the various 
systems of government prevailing in the British 
Colonies. The confusion arises from two causes. 
In the first place before you can set up a com- 
parison, you must know what it is you are 
comparing. 

The f ailure to define which of the var^ring f orms 
of Parliamentary govemment that exist in the 
Colonies ought to be extended to Ireland is 
responsible for a good deal of the muddy argu- 
ment that obscures this aspect of the question. 

The foUowing is a typical example of the 
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method of reasoning: '* All that Ireland asks 
for is what has akeady been given to twenty- 
eight different portions of the Empire/'* the 
argument being that because throughout the 
British Empire there are to be found twenty- 
eight diíferent systems of separate representative 
Govemment differing widely in the extent of 
their powers and the importance of their spheres 
of activity, therefore a separate Parliamentary 
system should be set up in Ireland, itself diflEering 
in every materilal respect from any form of 
Colonial govemment. The argument is dis- 
ingenuous, because in order to make true the 
assertion it is necessary to include in the twenty- 
eight portions of the Empire not only the central 
ParUaments of the great self-goveming Dominions, 
Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, South Africa 
and New Zealand — which are for all practical 
purposes independent nations — but also the sub- 
ordinate provincial legislatures of Canada and Aus- 
tralia, the provincial cotmcils of South Africa, 
possessing but little legislative authority, and even 
archaic survivals such as the assemblies of the 
Chaimel Islands and the Isle of Man, the proceed- 
ings of which are of no more importance in the 
Coimcils of the Empire than the deliberation of a 
provincial town council. 
The same misleading proposition has been 

*Mr. Redmond, Whitechapel, October 10, 1911. 
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presented by Sir John Simon, the Solicitor- 
General, whose reputation for logical arguments 
and cleamess of expression renders the solecism 
the more amazing. 

Another variant of the argument is that since 
responsible representative govemment* through 
local Parliaments has been conf erred upon the 
great self-goveming Colonies, therefore a similar 
privilege should be extended to Ireland. Here 
again the fallacjr is transparent. The real issue 
is obscured by the f aihire to advert to the fact 
that Ireland enjoys responsible govemment to 
the fullest extent through her representatives 
in the House of Commons and the Irish Peers 
in the House of Lords. Ireland, in fact, forms 
part of a unitary system in the same way that 
South New Zealand enjoys responsible govem- 
ment through its members in the Dominion 
Parliament of New Zealand.f 

In fact so f ar as concems responsible govem- 

*By representative govemment of course is meant govem- 
ment by a Parliameiit oomposed of elected representatives of the 
various districts composing the territory tmder oonsideration, 
as contrasted with a íegislative assembly composed of members 
nominated by the Crown or the Govemor-General. 

By responsible govemment is meant that the ministry is 
responsible to the majority in the poptilarly elected assembly, 
and must resign office on f ailing to conmiand the support of that 
majority. 

fThe islands of North New Zealand and South New Zealand, 
which comprise the Dominion of New Zealand, have no separate 

Írovincial legislatures. The system is purely unitary under the 
)ominion Parliament. 
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ment in the United Kingdom the Irísh members 
at the moment hold the balance, and the Brítish 
public would be betjter pleased if the Cabinet 
were less ready to adcnowledge their respon- 
sibiUty to the Irísh Nationalist majoríty in the 
House of Commons. 

The Colonies of the Brítish Empire contain 
many types of self-govemment, including, for 
example, the fully responsible govemment of 
the Dominion of Canada, the representative 
but not responsible govemment of Barbadoes — 
the ministry in Barbadoes do not retire, if tmable 
to command a majoríty in the House of Repre- 
sentatives — and the govemment of the Straits 
Settlement, which is neither responsible nor 
representative, consisting merely of a Govemor 
and Legislative Coundl, the members of * which 
are nominated by the Govemor. 

The history of the Brítish Colonies shows 
that the tendency is in every case, as the Colony 
grows in population, wealth and importance, 
to advance from govemment by a nominated 
Cotmcil to representative but not responsible, 
govemment, finally arríving at complete self- 
govemment both representative and responsible. 

Now the position of Ireland, as already pointed 
out, is that she has the full benefits of responsible 
govemment under the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom to which she sends 103 members. In- 
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deed, she enjoys wider privileges than even the 
great Dominions of Canada, Australia and South 
Africa, since in the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom the Irish members assist in the control 
of Imperial aífairs in every comer of the globe, 
while the jurisdiction of Canada, for instance, is 
limited to the regulation of Canadian affairs. 

Further, it is remarkable that the transition 
from representative to responsible govemment 
which is the natural course of evolution in Colonial 
constitutions took place in Ireland at the time 
of the Union. 

Neither in the independent Grattan's Parlia- 
ment, 1782-1800, nor in the strictly subordinate 
Parliaments which preceded it were the Irish 
ministers responsible to the majority in the Irish 
House of Commons. The ministers forming the 
Irish Executive were nominated by the Crown 
and ccMitinued to hold ofíice irrespectiye of the 
state of parties in the Irish Parliament. In 1800, 
by the passing of the Act of Union, Ireland, by 
sending her members to the Parliament of the 
United Ringdom, acquired a share in the system 
of responsible govemment which she now enjoys 
as part of the United Kingdom. 

In other words, in the case of Ireland, unifica- 
tion and the acquisition of responsible govem- 
ment took place at the same moment. As wiU 
be shown later the tendency in the Colonies is 
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for responsible govemment to precede unifica- 
tion. In the more important Colonies respon- 
sible govemment has for a long time been an 
accomplished fact while the gradual process of 
uniíication is still in progress. In the case of 
South Africa unification took place ahnost imme- 
diately the last tmit — the Transvaal — had 
received responsible govemment, aad it is re- 
markable that Mr. Asqtiith is eager to take credit 
for the unification of South Africa in almost the 
same breath that he proclaims his intention to 
bring about the disintegration of the United 
Kingdom. 

The difference between the position of Ireland 
and the self-goveming Colonies is therefore not 
that Ireland does not enjoy responsible govem- 
ment, but that the Colonies have each a separate 
Parliament, while the Irish members form part 
of the Parliament of the United Eingdom. Ac- 
cordingly the only propositions by way of com- 
parison with Colonial systems of govemment 
which are not on the f ace of them f allacious are 
the following: 

(1) Does the fact that the Dominions are gov- 
emed by Parliaments of their own instead of send- 
ing their representatives to London justify the 
establishment of an Irish Parliament? 

(2) How far does the fact that the provinces 
of certain of the self-goveming Dominions have 
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each their own strictly subordinate legislatures 
— in addition to the central Dominion Parlia- 
ment — justifjr the establishment o£ an Irish 
Parliament on the lines of the present Home 
Rule Bill? 

In regard to the first proposition it has been 
admitted that the Liberal party would never 
accept f or one moment the proposal to set up in 
Ireland a practically autonomous Parliament 
having complete control of Irish affairs to the 
exclusion of any practical supremacy by the 
British Parliament. 

We are told that there is no intention of setting 
up in Ireland anything but a purely subordinate 
ParUament subject to the actual and not merely 
theoretical control of the Imperial Parliament 
at Westminster, and indeed the effective suprem- 
acy of the British Parliament has been persist- 
ently urged by ministers in charge of the BiU 
as the real safeguard against abuse of authority 
by the Parliament and Executive at Dublin. 

But any form of Gk)vemment which fails short 
of practical autonomy and freedom from outside 
interference, such as is enjoyed in Canada, Atis- 
tralia and South Africa, destroys the analogy. 
When we come to examine the provisions of the 
present Home Rule Bill it will be seen that not 
only wotild the Irish Parliament be a subordinate 
Parliament, but it would be subject to interfer- 
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ence at every ttim, owing to the many depart- 
ments of Irish Govemment which will still be 
retained by the British Parliament. 

It wotild therefore seem that any comparison 
between the autonomous Parliaments in the 
Colonial Dominions and the subordinate and 
restricted powers of the proposed Irish Parlia- 
ment is a comparison of things different in their 
nature, and the existence of the former cannot 
properiy be urged as a justification for the latter. 

Moreover, an examination of the circtunstances 
which existed at the time of the establishment 
of the various Colonial Parliaments shows clearly 
that the growth of separate institutions in the 
Colonies was inevitable, owing to the vast dis- 
tances which separated them from the Mother 
Country — distances the importance of which 
in point of time has now been greatly decreased 
by modem means of communication. The re- 
moteness of the Colonies not only made it 
impossible for them to send representatives 
to London, but the same cause prevented the 
statesmen of this cotmtry f rom becoming f amiliar 
with the diverse economic conditions overseas.* 

In other words local Parliaments were not 
merely the best form of govemment — they 

*It is an ai^uable proposition that had it been possible for the 
citizens of British North America to send representatives to the 
Imperial Parliament in the reign of George III there would have 
be^ no Amerícan War of Independence. 
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were the only form of govemment. It need 
hardly be said that these conditions do not 
apply to Ireland. Dublin is nine hours' joumey 
from London. 

The comparison of the Home Rtile Bill with 
the forms of govemment said to have been 
** conferred '** upon the Colonies is therefore 
essentially misleading, since it implies that the 
causes which operated to produce separate local 
Parliaments in the Colonies exist in the case 
of Ireland to-day. 

Finally, the existence of the provincial or state 
legislatures of Canada and AustraUa under the 
central or federal legislatures of the Dominion 
of Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia 
is urged as a reason f or setting up a subordinate 
Parliament in Ireland. Viewed as an argtiment 
in favour of the establishment of a quasi-federal 
system in the British Isles, the subordinate legis- 
latures of the Dominions may logically be cited, 
but whatever may be the merits of such a proposal, 
it has no relation to the present scheme of Home 
Rule. 

It is true that there have been vague allusions 
by members of the Liberal party to the tdtimate 
establishment of a federal system throughout 

*As pointed out above, the development of Colonial institu- 
tions has been a matter of gradual growth, and not the spon> 
taneous gift of responsible govemment by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. 
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the United Ringdom commonly referred to as 
Home Rule All Roimd/' No details have 
been given, but prestmiably the phrase *' Home 
Rule AU Round '* is meant to indicate the 
establishment of separate Parliaments for Eng- 
land, Scotland and even Wales — as well as 
Ireland — together with a f ederal Parliament at 
London representing the four coimtries. 

No concrete proposition has been put forward 
even in general terms. There has been no indi- 
cation that such a scheme is to be introduced 
either in the neax or distant f uture or that any 
responsible statesman has even troubled to work 
out the bare framework of the new Constitution. 
One may therefore be pardoned for asstmiing 
that the phrase ** Home Rule All Roimd *' has 
been invented as an opiate to soothe the con- 
sciences of those Liberals who are inclined to 
look askance at the separatist principle involved 
in the establishment of an Irish Pariiament. 

In any case no serious advocate of a sound 
federal system would start by giving to one of 
the proposed federal imits — Ireland — a lop- 
sided constitution containing features which are 
incompatible with federal principles. In the 
íirst place the very term ** federation ** conveys 
the idea of the coming together imder a loose 
f orm of tmion of a number of independent states — 
in other words, federation is commonly imder- 
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stood as a system in which a ntimber of tmits 
formerly separate and independent are united 
by a foedus or treaty of Union. To apply the 
term to a proposal to split up and decentralise 
the govemment of a number of units at present 
imder a common Govemment is an abuse of 
language. On examining any of the existing 
federal systems, it will be found that without 
exception they have been btdlt up by the com- 
bination of separate units, for example: the 
United States of America, the German Empire, 
the Dominion of Canada and the Commonwealth 
of Australia — and it may even be that a new 
f ederation is in process of evolution at the present 
time in the Balkan peninsula. 

This question has no real connection with the 
Home Rtile proposals, but in any case, there 
are grave objections to the establishment of 
separate legislatures in the different parts of 
the United Kingdom — England, Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales.* 

The circtunstances are entirely different from 
those existing in the Domirdons. There is 
neither the diversity of local conditions, nor the 
distance between the various parts, which caused 
the retention of the provincial and state legis- 

*Mr. Winston Churchill suggests an even minuter subdivision, 
he proposes separate Parliaments for Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
so forth to the number of ten or twelve, but no one is disposed 
to take his suggestions seriously. 
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latures in Canada and AustraUa respectively. 
Moreover the federalisation of the United 
Kingdom would be centrifugal — while the ten- 
dency in the colonies is essentially centripetal. 

On the other hand, there is much to be said 
for the policy of reUeving the Imperial Pariia- 
ment of the congestion of local business by 
delegating wide administrative powers to local 
bodies — elected by poptilar vote — subject 
always to the absolute right of Parliament to 
control them and at any time to withdraw or 
modify the jxDwers entrusted to them.* This 
however has no connection with the Home Rule 
question, The fate of the Irish Councils Bill 
1907, has proved that no such scheme would 
satisfy the aspirations of the NationaUst agitators. 

Assuming, however, for thé sake of argument, 
that ** Home Rule AU Roimd '* or the conversion 
of the United ICingdom into a quasi-f ederal state, 
by a process of decentraUsation, would be a desir- 
able object, it is apparent that it cotild only be 
done by simultaneously setting up the local 
legislatures in England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales each with co-ordinate authority in their 
respective spheres with a central federal Paríia- 
ment in London. In other words it is ludicrous 



*Experiments in this direction have proved successf ul, e.g., the 
Irish Council of Agriculture under the Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction Act, 1899. 
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to attempt to set up a f ederation by a haphazard 
piece-work system or to construct one o£ the parts 
without attempting to determine at least the 
framework of the whole. 

The anti-federal character of the Home Rule 
Bill is demonstrated by two of its features which 
the Govemment, by the desire of the NationaUst 
party, have obstinately refused to alter. In 
every existing f ederation there is a customs union 
and a postal union. 

Neither of these conditions have been observed 
in the Home Rtile Bill nor is it suggested that 
the Irish Constitution is to tmdergo revision in 
two of its most important f eattu'es at some indefi- 
nite date when local legislatures are set up in 
England, Scotland and Wales. As a matter 
of f act the Nationalist party have insisted on the 
erection of a customs barrier and the control of 
the post office, and they appear to attach so 
much importance to these matters that it is 
impossible to believe that they would lightly 
relinquish these two characteristics of an " inde- 
pendent nation." 

On the other hand, if Ireland imder the pro- 
posed Irish Parliament is seriously to be put f or- 
ward as an example of a federal state, the British 
Parliament will occupy the anomalous position 
of being at the same time the central federal 
authority in its relation to Ireland, and of being 
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the local legislature for England, Scotland and 
Wales. 

In the former case, there being 567 members 
from England, Scotland and Wales, Ireland as 
a federal unit would be insufficiently represented. 

In the latter case it is impossible to justify 
the retention of the 42 Irish members who, accord- 
ing to the present Bill, are to remain at West- 
minster. In f act the fiuther we attempt to apply 
the federal theory, the more abstu-d and incon- 
gruous the patchwork scheme appears. 

While it is futile to compare the position of 
Ireland in relation to England with that of the 
self-goveming Dominions or to suggest that 
Ireland imder the Home Rule BiU would occupy 
the position of a federal state analogous to the 
subordinate provincial legislatures of Canada; 
the various types of Colonial govemment have a 
distinct bearing on the Home Rtile problem, 
having regard to the causes which produced the 
diversity of type in each case. 

In order to set at rest once and for all the con- 
fusion of ideas which is produced by a general 
reference to the f ederal character of the consti- 
tutions of the self-goveming Dominions it is 
desirable to refer briefly to the main character- 
istics of the form of govemment in AustraUa, 
Canada, South Africa and New Zealand. 

The govemment of the Commonwealth of 
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Australia is a loose form of federation. That is 
to say the individual states enjoy a position of 
considerable independence and freedom from 
interference by the federal or Commonwealth 
Parliament. 

The powers of the Commonwealth Parliament 
are strictly Umited to certain spheres of govem- 
ment.* The residuiun of power is left to the 
state legislattues which enjoy complete freedom 
of action outside the strictly limited functions 
of the Commonwealth Parliament. They have 
conciurent powers of legislation in regard to those 
matters which are within the jiuisdiction of the 
Commonwealth Parliament, but in case of con- 
flict of laws the Commonwealth laws prevail. 

The Govemment of the Dominion of Canada 
on the other hand is a close federation. The 
provincial legislatures of Canada have certain 
matters exclusively assigned to them upon which 
they have power to legislate. 

The Dominion Paríiament, on the other hand, 
has power to make laws f or the * * peace, order and 
good govemment '* of Canada on all matters not 
exclusively assigned to the provincial legislatures 
— that is to say the residutim of power is in the 
hands of the Dominion Parliament, which con- 
sequently exercises far greater control, and has 

*Under the Commonwealth Act, the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment has power to legislate on 39 dasses of subjects specifically 
set out in the Act. 
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a much wider sphere of activity than the Common- 
wealth Parliament in Australia. 

Next, the Union of South Af rica is not a f edera- 
tion at all, but a unitary system with the Domin- 
ion Parliament at Cape Town and an admin- 
istrator and a provincial council in each of the 
provinces. In the words of the South Africa 
Act, 1909, the then separate and independent 
colonies were ** tmited in a legislative union 
under one govemment under the name of the 
Union of South Africa." The provincial coim- 
dls, as their name implies, are not legislatm'es. 
They have power to make ** ordinances " on a 
strictly limited class of local matters, and these 
are valid only so f ar as they are not repugnant 
to any Act of the Union Parliament. In fact 
they approximate to the position of the by- 
laws of a County Council in England. 

Finally in New Zéaland the constitution is as 
strictly unitary as that under which we at present 
live in the United Kingdom. 

The two islands separated by a narrow 
strip of water — just as Ireland is separated 
from England by the St. George's Channel — 
are subject to the common govemment of the 
Parliament of the Dominion of New Zealand. 

If we examine the reasons which have pro- 
duced these four diíferent types of govemment, 
f rom the loosest f omi of f ederalism to the closest 
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form of unitary govemment, it is apparent that 
the particular form of govemment is in each 
case due to economic and geographical condi- 
tions, that there has been in each case a tendency 
to centralize, and that the development towards 
tmiíication has been assisted or retarded in a 
direct ratio to the capacity of the inhabitants to 
overcome economic and geographical obstacles, 
makmg due allowance f or the influence of racial 
differences and general historical conditions. 

In illustration of this, I cannot do better than 
quote a passage from a masterly essay by Mr. 
L. S. Amery, M.P.*, on the subject: 

'* Each of these types is the outcome of peculiar 
geographical, economic, and historical conditions. 
To understand the federal system of Australia 
it is essential to remember that till comparatively 
recent times, Australia consisted, to all intents, 
of four or five seaport towns, each with its own 
tributary agricultural and mining area, stnmg 
out, at distances varying from 500 to 1300 miles, 
along the southem and eastem third of a coast 
line of nearly 9000 miles looped round an un- 
explored and reputedly tminhabitable interior. 
Each of these seaports traded directly with the 
United Kingdom and Europe in competition 
with the others. With economic motives for 

^Among the collection of essavs in " Aeainst Home Rule " 
(1912). 
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lanion practically non-existent, with extemal fac- 
tors awakening a general apprehension rather 
than confronting Australia with any immediate 
danger, it was impossible to find the driving 
power to overcome local jealousies stifficient to 
secure more than a minimtmi of union. 

The Commonwealth Constitution is a make- 
shift which, as the intemal trade of Australia 
grows, and as railway commimications are 
developed, will Í'~>itably be amended in the 
direction of increasing the power of the Com- 
monwealth and diminishing that of the states. 
In Canada the economic link between Canada 
proper and the Maritime Provinces was, before 
Conf ederation, almost as weak as that of Australia. 
British Coltunbia, which it was hoped to include 
in the Confederation, was then separated by a 
joumey of months from Eastem Canada, and 
was, indeed, much nearer to Australia or New 
Zealand. Quebec with its racial and religious 
peculiarities, added another problem. That the 
Confederation was nevertheless such a close 
and strong one was due both to the menace of 
American power in the south, and to the terrible 
example of the weakness of the American Con- 
stitution as made manifest by the Civil War. 
Yet even so, Sir John Macdonald, the father 
of . confederation, frankly declared the federal 
constitution a necessary evil. 
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" As regards the comparative advantages of 
a legislative and a federal union, I have never 
hesitated to state my own opinions. ... I 
have always contended that if we could agree 
to have one govemment and one Parliament 
. . . it would be the best, the cheapest, the 
most vigorous, the strongest system of govem- 
ment we could adopt." 

This also was the view of the framers of the 
South African Union. The circiunstances of 
South Africa enabled them to carry it into 
effect. For all its extent, South Africa is geo- 
graphically a single, homogeneous coimtry with 
no marked intemal boundaries. It is peopled 
by two white races everjrwhere intemiixed in 
varying proportions and nowhere separated into 
large compact blocks. The immense prepon- 
derance and central position of the Rand mining 
industry makes South Africa practically a single 
economic system. The very bittemess of the 
long political and racial straggle which had 
preceded intensified the argument for really 
eífective union. 

If we compare the conditions in the United 
Kingdom with those of the Dominions, it is 
obvious at once that there is no possible analogy 
with the conditions of Canada or Australia, but 
a considerable analogy with South 'Africa and 
New 2^aland. The British Isles are but Uttle 
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larger than the New Zealand group, and much 
more compact and homogeneous. Their close 
economic intercotirse, the presence of two races 
with a history of strife behind them, but com- 
pelled by their inextricable geographical blending 
to confront the necessity of tmion, are reproduced 
in the conditions of South Africa. 

In conclusion, the history of the past fifty 
years, and particularly of the present century, 
has witnessed the strengthening of economic ties 
between the separate provinces of the great 
Overseas Dominions and between the Dominions 
themselves and the Mother Cotmtry. Is Ireland 
to be the one unit to stand in the way of the 
economic consolidation of the Empire ? It cannot 
be too strongly emphasised that by reverting 
to a subordinate Parliament at Dublin, we should 
be resuming the conditions responsible for the 
evils which were at the root of Ireland's retro- 
grade condition at the time of the Union — 
which were sustained for many years after the 
Union, owing to a combination of natural disasters, 
economic blimders of British statesmen and 
the misguided agitation of fanatical separatists. 

The day of Ireland's regeneration has arrived. 
It is for us to see that Ireland is not thrust back 
to the position of jealousy, suspicion and imequal 
competition which enchained her in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. 
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CHAPTER VI 
NAVAL AND MILITARV PROBLEMS 

One of the greatest — if not the greatest — 
Uving expert in naval strategy has written: 

'' It is impossible for a military man or a states- 
man with appreciation of military conditions 
to look at the map and not perceive that the 
ambition of the Irish Separatists realised would 
be even more threatening to the national lif e 
than the secession of the South was to that of 
the American Union. It would be deadlier 
also to Imperial aspirations, for Ireland by geo- 
graphical position lies across and controls the 
commtmications of Great Britain with all the 
outside world — save only that considerable, 
but far from preponderant, portion which borders 
the North Sea and the Baltic. Independent 
and hostile, it would manacle Great Britain, 
which at present is and f or years to come must 
remain by long odds the most powerful member 
of the federation, if that take form. The Irish 
question therefore is vitally important, not to 
Great Britain only, but to the Colonies. The 
legislative supremacy of the British Parliament, 
against the assertion of which the American 
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Colonists revolted, and which to-day wotdd be 
fotind intolerable in Canada and Australia, 
cannot be yielded in the case of an island where 
independent action might very well be attended 
with fatal consequences to its partner. The 
instrument for such action, in the shape of an 
independent Parliament, could not be safely 
trusted, even to avowed friends."* 

It is the purpose of this chapter to indicate 
the extent of the risks involved in the acceptance 
of the present Home Rule Bill ; and with that end 
in view it is necessary to premise both a state 
of war between England and a foreign power 
and at least a part of Ireland hostile or disaílected. 
The possibility of war no one will deny and the 
latter asstmiption does not involve a very wide 
stretch of the imagination. When considering 
the conditions of national safety even remotely 
possible risks must be contemplated. Even if 
we disregard the Gladstonian period of Fenian 
agitation and confine attention to the present 
century, the history of the past thirteen years 
shows that the risk of a hostile Ireland is far 
from remote. 

The attitude of many Irishmen at the time 
of the South African War is eloquent testimony 
of the fact. The following resolution was 

^Admiral Mahan of the United States Navv, in tlie " National 
Review," 1902. 
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adopted by no less than twenty-seven Coiinty 
Councíls outside Ulster, composed, as explained 
in a previous chapter, of nominees of the Nation- 
alist party : 

" That we, the members of the Mayo County 
Council, congratulate the gallant Boers on 
their brillant defeat of the troops of the pirate 
Saxon. That we hoj^e that a just Providence 
will strengthen the arms of these f armer fighters 
in their brave struggle for their independence. 
And we trust that as Babylon fell, and as Rome 
fell, so also may fall the race and nation whose 
creed is the creed of greed and whose God is 
the God of Mammon." 

It will also be remembered that an ** Irish 
Brigade '* was formed — which took part in 
the war — fighting on the side of the Boers. 
The leader ** Colonel *' Lynch — who was captured 
by the British and brought to England — was 
tried for treason and convicted. *By the clemency 
of the Unionist Govemment the death sentence 

*Speeches by Nationalist Members of Parliament denouncing 
recruiting for the British Army and acclaiming British reverses 
were a common occurrence at the time. The foUowing declara- 
tion is signiíicant and not easily forgotten: 

Mr. John Dillon, M.P., in the House of Commons, 17th April, 
1902: " I take the opportunity of admitting in this House that 
I am intensely disloyal; and the Chief Secretary himself knows 
that in maldng that admission I am giving the best and most 
adequate expression I could give to the sentiments of more than 
three-fourths of the Irish nation" ; Parliamentary Debates, 17th 
April, 1902. Vol. 106. Col. 599. 
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was remitted and af ter a short term of imprison- 
ment Lynch was released. He now represents 
the Nationalist constituency of West Clare in 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 

Twelve years is a short time in the life history 
of a nation. It is true the leaders of the Nation- 
alist party are at the moment profuse in pro- 
fessions of loyalty at a time when they come 
cap in hand begging a new constitution f rom the 
British people. But surely that does not justify 
the suggestion that their misdeeds should be 
forgotten, nor is it possible to ignore the lessons 
of the past in estimating the risk of danger in 
the future. 

Moreover, even if we 'could accept the alleged 
loyalty of Irish Nationalists at its face value, 
it must be bome in mind that there is at this 
day in the South and West of Ireland a strong 
section of avowedly separatist opinion, and 
it is not a large asstunption that such extreme 
views would be represented in the Irish Parlia- 
ment.* 

The foUowing extract from a monthly paperf 
pubUshed in Cork and Dublin is typical of the 
attitude of the extremist section: 

*' Of course we are * a part of the Empire,* 
and all that sort of thing — and Mr. Asquith 

*Por an accotmt o£ tlie varíous Separatist organisations in 
Irdand see Cambray*s " Irish Affairs," p. 123 et seq, 
t" Irish Freedom," January, 1913. 
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says we are a loyal part — and Mr. Redmond 
is busy cementing the Union — but what are 
we going to do? War between England and 
Gennany is practically inevitable and its issue 
is uncertain. When it comes Germany wiU 
be as strong as England on paper. Whether 
she will be weaker or stronger in efl&ciency and 
fighting power, time alone will tell. But these 
two powers are going to fight f or the hegemony 
of Europe, and the only thing that seems certain 
about the result is that the longer it is postponed 
the smaller are England's chances of victory. . . . 
Ireland within this next few years will have the 
greatest opportunity f or asserting her independence 
that has come since the days of Napoleon — 
she can use that opporttmity or she can let it 
slip — but which is it going to be? Think well 
on it, men of Ireland — and make up your 
minds — there is not much time to lose. And 
on your decision it will depend whether Ireland 
will be in twenty years time a f ree republic 
or an exhausted province." 

Comment is unnecessary. Add to this the 
manifest opportimities for friction- contained in 
the complicated and impracticable provisions of 
the Home Rule Bill and the public refusal of 
some even of the members of the offidal National- 
ist party to regard it as a final settlement of their 
demands, and it is easy to foresee the possibility 
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of a strongly anti-English majority in the Irish 
Parliament in the face of the refusal of the Brit- 
ish Parliament to grant further concessions. 

In short, it is impossible for any one with a 
knowledge of the past history of the relations 
between England and Ireland to deny that there 
is a risk — and Unionists think a grave risk — 
of pronoimced hostility in Ireland should we 
become involved in war with a foreign power. 

It is obvious that the Irish Executive imder an 
independent Parliament would be better able to 
render assistance to a foreign enemy than the 
Executive under the hybrid constitution to be 
set up tmder the present Home Rule Bill. By 
Clause II: 2 and 3 of the Bill the Irish Parlia- 
ment would have no power to make laws with 
regard to peace or war, the navy or army, or any 
naval or military matter, the general intention 
being to place naval and military affairs outside 
the jurisdiction of the Irish Govemment. 

Nevertheless apart from the mere question of 
the illegality of raising an armed force, the power 
to control the general administration of the 
country would enable the Irish Govemment 
seriously to embarrass the operations of the naval 
and military authorities. It needs no argument 
to show that asstmiing the Irish Govemment to 
be animated with the hostile sentiments which 
existed in many parts of Ireland at the time of 
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the South African War, the only safe course in 
the event of war with a European power would 
be to supersede the civil Govemment of the coun- 
try by a military dictatorship. It is beside the 
point to argue that such sentiments have in the 
past existed in Ireland when England has been at 
war and will have no greater f orce if Home Rule 
is established. The point is that a hostile Irish 
Parliament in control of the administration all 
over the cotmtry would be able to translate into 
action the sentiments which under the present 
imitary system do no immediate harm, owing 
to the lack of an organisation sufficiently power- 
ful to give effect to them. 

Consider the position of an army in Ireland 
hampered by the disaffection of the population 
urged on by the instigation of a Pariiament and 
Executive imbued with anti-English sentiments. 

For example, the control of telegraphs between 
places inside Ireland would be in the hands of 
Irish officials. Upon the outbreak of war it is 
probable that the military would assume control 
of telegraphs at all important points. Imagine 
the effect produced by the Irish authorities 
declining to hand over their lines, or by tamper- 
ing with the system before giving up possession. 
Again the BiU gives the Irish Parliament control 
over railways and power to nationalise them. 
All transport would therefore be in their hands, 
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together with the supervision of tunnels and 
bridges. 

To put the matter in the most favourable light, 
if the commander of an army operating in home 
country is unable to rely upon the good-wiU 
and assistance of the civil authorities he is deprived 
of an important advantage, while if for apathy 
we substitute deliberate obstruction and inter- 
ference the consequences are ahnost as grave as 
open insurrection. 

The naval problem is even more serious. 
Broadly spealdng the strategic position of Ireland 
is important to an enemy in two respects. The 
first consideration is the possibility of invading 
and occupying Ireland f or use as a base f or attack- 
ing England. It has been argued that an enemy 
desiring to invade England would select the 
speediest route for arriving at the heart of the 
coimtry, while the invasion of Ireland would 
involve re-embarkation before England could be 
reached. A hostile invader coming from the 
North of Europe — such as Germany or Russia 
— to eff ect an invasion in this way would either 
have to f orce the English Channel and keep it 
open for long enough to allow the passage of the 
troopships containing the invading army — a 
hazardous and almost impossible imdertaldng 
in the most favourable circumstances — or else 
would have to take the North-about route be- 
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tween the coast of Norway and the Shetland 
Islands and sldrt the North of Scotland before 
reaching Ireland. It might not be difl&cult by 
hugging the Scandinavian coast and proceeding 
to the extreme North before steaming westward 
to evade the British fleet in the North Sea and off 
the coast of Scotland, but this would involve a • 
long sea passage with troops. As surprise is of 
the essence of invasion, the advantage of the 
quick passage to the flat East coast of England 
renders this the more probable. 

In regard to the choice of altemative routes 
the argument is no doubt sound, but there appears 
to be no reason why an enemy should not adopt 
both plans simultaneously. Given sufficient 
troops and secure of a friendly reception in Ire- 
land it would not be unreasonable for Germany 
for example to send a force by the North-about 
route to occupy Ireland and establish a ba«e 
there while engaging the energies of Britain's 
defensive forces by a raid on the East coast of 
England. The plan would have the additional 
merit of opening the attack upon England f rom 
two sides at once and preventing the concen- 
tration of forces in the North Sea. If the invad- 
ing force were unable to rely upon the co-opera- 
tion of the Irish to allow it to obtain a firm foot- 
ing in the country — the scheme would be too 
hazardous, because the invading force would 
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be too far removed frpm its base to maintain 
a sustained attack — and if repulsed wotdd have 
to choose between smrender and pufting to sea 
again. With a base of operations on the Irish 
coast and assisted by the Irish Govemmenjt 
with the whole resources of the island at its dis- 
posal, the enemy would be able to estabUsh itself 
and await a f avotirable opportunity of renewing 
the attack. 

Theoretical argtmients based upon hypothét- 
ical premises are necessarily open to criticism 
on that ground, and the above suggestions are 
put forward by a layman with some diffidence 
merely to indicate the essential weakness of our 
defensive position, if the Govemment of Ireland 
is to be in the hands of a disloyal and disaffected 
Parliament. 

The actual method by which an invading 
force could best avail itself of Irish co-operation 
is a matter f or the decision of naval and military 
experts, but it cannot be gainsaid that a hostile 
Ireland would offer considerable temptation to 
an invading force to avail itself of the weakest 
spot in the defensive scheme of a disimited 
Xingdom. 

The second point concems the supply of food 
to England f rom abroad in time of war. *Eminent 

*See Lord Charles Beresford in ** Against Home Rule"; Lord 
Ellenborough and others in the ** Unit^ Servioe Magazine." 
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authorities have pointed out the danger of allow- 
ing Ireland to become a possible base for the 
enemy*s commerce-destroying cruisers. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasise that in 
the event of a great European war England 
would stand to suffer more by the stoppage of 
sea-bome food supplies than from the effects of 
a successful raid. Starvation would be a dead- 
lier weapon than invasion. Practically the whole 
of the f oreign food supplies come up the Eng- 
lish Channel, either across the Atlantic or through 
the Bay of Biscay from the Mediterranean. 

Having regard to the magnificent natural har- 
bours on the South and West coasts of Ireland* 
which might be used as bases in which to shelter 
fast commerce-destroying cruisers and converted 
merchant vessels of the enemy, the strategic im- 
portance of the island is at once apparent. 

It would be possible for instance for an enemy 
with the assistance of the Irish Govemment to 
accumulaté stores, coal and ammimition at various 
points on the Westem coast bef ore the outbreak 
of war. With the active help of the Irish Execu- 
tive it would not reqtiire much ingenuity to escape 
the detection of the British naval authorities. 
Hostile cruisers scouring the Atlantic in search 
of food-laden vessels would be far removed from 

*For instanoe: Bantry B^, Kenmare River, Dingle Bay, The 
Shannon, Galway Bay, the lullaries, Clew Bay, Donegal Bay and 
Lottgh Swilly. 
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their own base and the advantage of being able 
to coal, make slight repairs and take in stores 
and ammtinition at a comparatively short dis- 
tance f rom the scene of operations would enable 
them to remain a much longer time at sea.* 

Such considerations would certainly attract 
the attention of the enemy's war staff and were 
the Irish Pariiament and Executive disaitected 
at the moment of a European crisis, an endeavour 
would no doubt be made by the enemy to secure 
their co-operation. 

In maJdng the above analysis of the position, 
conclusions have been based upon the present 
distribution of forces in Europe. In the at pres- 
ent unlikely event of a reshuffling of the alliances 
between the Great Powers, other considerations 
might arise to increase the strategic importance 
of Ireland, which is in some respects less than 
it was in the days when we had to measure our 
strength against Prance and Spain. On the 
other hand in whatever way the balance of power 
may be arranged in Europe in futtu'e, nothing 
can alter the menace of a hostile Ireland stretched 
as it were like a barrier between England and 
her food supplies from America and the Argentine. 

It is important to note in this connectio;^ 
that in the event of an attack by an enemy 

*The fear of starvation would not affect the Irísh to the same 
eztent. Being an agrícultural countiy, they would be able to 
live on their own produce. 
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from the East of Europe, the tendency will be 
for commerce for the saJce of greater sectirity 
to concentrate in the westem ports of England 
and Scotland — Bristol, Liverpool and Glasgow — 
each of them only separated from the Irish coast 
by a short sea passage. The moral effect of a 
hostile resolution by the Irish Pariiament would 
be severely felt in shipping drcles in consequence. 

Prices would rise immediately and it would 
be difficult to avert a panic. 

Of equal importance with the practical assistance 
which an Irish Govemment could render would 
be the moral effect of an open declaration of 
sympathy with a foreign enemy. At the most 
critical stage of diplomatic negotiations when 
the question of peace or war himg in the balance 
or at the tuming point of a campaign the 
expressed hostÍlity of the Irish Parliament might 
be sufficient to tum the balance against England. 

It only remains to add that the present Home 
Rule proposals are regarded by many as the 
first step towards practical independence — 
** England's difficulty is Ireland's opporttmity.*' 

In the event of intemational complications 
the menace of the open hostility of the Irish 
Parliament would be a powerful lever to extract 
further concessions from the British people as 
the price of acquiescence. 

The case of the Colonies is no analogy. Their 
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loyalty is a byword. Apart from that they 
do not lie at our door. The disaJBEection of a 
Colony separated by thousands of miles from 
the mother country would coimt for little in 
comparison with that of Ireland. 

A rebellious Irish Parliament would be a danger 
spot at the heart of the Empire. 
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CHAPTER VII 
UNIONIST CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY 

It is not within the compass of this work to 
give more than a brief outline of the reforms 
introduced and carried out by the Unionist 
party. Limits of space prevent a detailed account 
of the legislative and administrative changes 
which have effected the complete change in 
Irish conditions referred to at the beginning of 
this book. 

With the exception of the manufacturing 
districts in the Northeast, agriculture is the 
main industry of Ireland. Unionist policy has 
therefore been chiefly concemed with the im- 
provement of agricultural conditions. This 
object has been achieved by a combination of 
state action and private effort. 

During the greater part of last century Ireland 
was abandoned to the laissez faire methods 
of Mr. Gladstone and his predecessors. The 
task of solving the problem of Irish discontent 
by the help of state enterprise and British credit 
was begim by the passage of the Ashboume 
Land Purchase Act under Lord Salisbury's 
ministry in 1885 and was continued by Mr. 
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Arthur Balfour dtiring the time when he was 
Chief Secretary from 1887 to 1891. He began 
with the construction o£ a system o£ light rail- 
ways* to the impoverished districts on the 
Westem coast, and continued with the creation 
o£ the Congested Districts Board. Since that 
time successive Unionist Ministries have carried 
out a number o£ reforms o£ which the more 
important are given below. 

Congested Districis Board 

This Board was established by Mr. A. J. 
Balfour in 1891 for the purpose of improving the 
conditions of the agricultural population in the 
poorest parts of Ireland — particularly in the 
West and Southwest Districts. 

The term '* Congested Districts " must not 
be confused with the congestion of population 
common in the slums of large towns. It relates 
in this connection to the sub-division of agri- 
cultural land among peasant farmers in such 
small quantities as to make the holdings ** un- 
economic." 

The comparative density of the population 
coupled with an obsolete system of tenancy 
caused the sub-division of the land into such small 
and scattered holdings that it was impossible 

*Light Railways Act, 1890, carried in the £ace of the persis- 
tent obstruction of the Nationalist party. 
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for it to be properly faxmed. Prom this cause 
and an appalling ignorance of modem agricul- 
tural science the land gave a very small retum 
for the industry employed on it. 

Part of the work of the Congested Districts 
Board has therefore been to purchase ** congested '* 
land, to put it into a proper condition, re-arrange 
the holdings and migrate part of the population 
to less thickly populated districts. 

An equally important part of their ftmctions 
has been the improvement of methods of farming 
and the re-habilitatión of declining industries. 

The schemes carried out by the Board include 
such matters as the introduction of modem 
machinery — sold by the Board below cost 
price — the provision of pure seed and good 
manure, assistance to tenants to provide proper 
farm buildings and improve the sanitary con- 
ditions of their cottages, the construction of roads, 
classes and practical demonstration in agricul- 
tural science, the developments of new industries 
particularly among women and girls, the pro- 
motion of co-operation and credit banks and 
the re-establishment of the fishing industry on 
a sound fotmdation. 

An extensive enquiry was made under the 
present Liberal Govemment by a Royal Com- 
mission in 1908 into the operations of the Con- 
gested Districts Board and the work done was 
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found to be so satisfactorjr that the Board has 
now been given new and extended powers.* 

The 'present income of the Board is over 
£250,000 in addition to any money which may 
be required fdr land purchase. 

The success of this part of Unionist policy 
can only be fully appreciated by those who 
knew the state of the poorer parts of the cotmtry 
before the Congested Districts Board was es- 
tablished. It has effected a complete change 
in those districts and many a small farmer will 
be found to-day who takes no interest in party 
politics, but is ready to bless the name of Balfour. 

The Irish Department of Agriculture and 

Technical Instruction 

This Department was estabUshed in 1899 
by an Act of Parliament introduced by the 
Unionist Govemment then in power. The 
Department is a new experiment in legislation 
in this country and owes its origin to Sir Horace 
Plunkett — the fotmder, in 1894, of the Irish 
Agriculttiral Organisation Society. In the au- 
tumn of 1895 he issued an invitation in the 
form of an open letter to the representatives 
of all shades of political opinion in Ireland to 
form a committee for the purpose of enquiring 
into the means by which the Govemment could 

*See Dudley Commission Report, Cd. 4097. 
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best assíst the development of agrictdture in 
Ireland.* This committee, known as the Recess 
Committee — because it met dtuing the Parlia- 
mentarjr recess — in less than a year issued a 
report based upon extensive investigations into 
systems of state aid combined with voluntary 
eflort, existing in other European cotmtries. 

This report f ormed the f oundation of the Act 
of 1899, t and the Départment was set up with 
Sir Horace Plunkett as the íirst Vice-President. 
There is no room in this short outline f or a detailed 
examination of the measure, but broadly spealdng 
the object of the new Department was to achieve 
for the whole of Ireland the successful develop- 
ment of agricultural science and stimulation of 
co-operative effort, which was already being 
accomplished by the Congested Districts Board 
in the impoverished districts of Westem Ireland. 

The work of the Department falls roughly 
under two heads: on the one hand to exercise 
a general supervision over Irish agriculture and 
to enquire into the methods best suited to Irish 
conditions, and on the other to educate the Irish 
agricultural population in modem agricultural 
science. 

*It is notable that Mr. Justin McCarth^, who was then the 
leader of the official Natioiíalist party, de<ámed to co-operate be- 
cause he interpreted Sir Horace Plunkett*s letter as " the expres- 
sion of a beliei that if your policy could be successfullv camed 
out, the Irish people would cease to desire Home Rule. 

fPrepared by Mr. Gerald Balfour — brother of the late Prime 
Minister — and at the time Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
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The wide scope of the work of the Depart- 
ment inay be gathered from the ** purposes of 
agricuUure and other rural industries " for which 
under the Act the fimds of the Department 
may be expended. 

In the wording of the Act these purposes are: 
** the aiding, improving and developing of agri- 
culttire, hortictdture, forestry, dairying, the 
breeding of horses, cattle, and other live stock 
and poultry, home and cottage industries, the 
preparation and cultivation of flax, inland 
fisheries, and any industries immediately con- 
nected with and subservient to any of the said 
matters, and any instructions relating thereto, 
and the facilitating of the carriage and distri- 
bution of produce.** 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the value 
of the educational work done by the Department 
through classes and itinerant instructors in every 
part of the country. 

It is important to observe that care has been 
taken to keep in close touch with local conditions 
by workmg as f ar as possible in conjimction 
with existing voluntary organisations and local 
authorities. In this respect the Department 
receives the assistance of the Coundl of Agri- 
culture, an advisory body set up by the Act, 
two-thirds of the members of which are elected 
by the Coimty Coimcils and one-third by the 
Department. 
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The worldng of the Department was the subject 
of an enqttíry by a Departmental Committee 
under the Liberal Govemment in 1907 who 
reported f avotirably both as regards the substance 
of the Act itself and the way in which it was 
carried out. 

Land Purchase 

The land ptirchase system is the keystone of 
Irish prosperity. The other reforms mentioned 
in this chapter have done much to help the solu- 
tion of the Irish question, but it is doubtful 
whether without land purchase they would have 
had any permanent effect. Por more than two 
centuries the land question had been at the root 
of Irish discontent and agitation. It would 
take too long to trace the failure of the Irish land 
system from the absentee landlords of the 18th 
centtiry — with the vidous system of ** middle- 
man " management and successive sub-lettings* 
to the disastrous policy attempted by Mr. Glad- 
stone of creating a permanent dual ownership 
shared between landlord and tenant and equally 
unsatisfactory to both. The acute depression 
in Ireland in the 19th century was due to this 
unsound system of land tenure — combined with 

*It is well known that over the most part of the country, the 
lands are sub-let six deep, so that those who acttially labour it 
are squeezed to the very utmost. — Cfficial Report in ihe Eighteenth 
Century, 
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the eflfect of the introduction of " free trade " 
upon a country whose main industry is agricul- 
ture. 

The land purchase system is based upon the 
volimtary agreement between landlord and ten- 
ant f or the purchase outright by the latter of the 
land comprising his holding. The purchase money 
is advanced by the British Govemment — who 
are obviously able to borrow at a lower rate of 
interest than the tenant. The tenant pays back 
the sum advanced in annual instalments which 
are apportioned between interest on the advance 
and a sinldng fimd for the repajnnent of the 
capital. 

The bargain is satisfactory to the landlord, 
because he obtains a Itmip sum in cash and is 
relieved of the management of his estates with 
the constant menace of agrarian trouble. It is 
satisfactory to the tenant, because while he be- 
comes actual owner of the soil — the terminable 
annuity is less than the rent formerly paid to the 
landlord. The secret of the success of land pur- 
chase Ues in the stimulus of ownership based on 
fcnowledge of the peasant proprietor that he will 
be able to reap the f ull reward of whatever energy 
and industry he puts into the cultivation of his 
land. In addition to this the desire to protect 
his own property is a powerful inducement to 
the small owner to range himself on the side of 
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law and order. The theory of land ptirchase 
was, it is true, expotmded by John Bright in the 
seventies, but for lack of machinery to carry it 
into eflEect, it received no practicaJ application 
until the Land Purchase Acts under the Con- 
servative Govemments in 1885 and 1889.* 

It would be out of place to describe here the 
gradual expansion of the system in the Balfour 
Acts of 1891 and 1896. The full development 
was not reached till the Irish Land Act of 1903. t 
This Act backed by eighteen years' experience 
of the preceding Acts was foimded on the recom- 
mendations of the historic Conf erence of repre- 
sentatives of landlords and tenants in 1902. 

Shortly stated the scheme of the Act was as 
f oUows : 

(1) The cash payment to the landlords was cal- 
culated on such a basis as to yield in sotmd securi- 
ties an income of ninety per cent of their f ormer 
rents. 

(2) The tenants' annual instalment was to be 
at the rate of three and one-quarter per cent 
of the purchase price — divided into two and 
three-quarters per cent for interest and one-half 
per cent for sinldng fund. 

*11ie Ashboume Acts. 

tCommonly called the Wyndham Act after the Rt. Hon. 
George Wyndham, M.P., who was Chief Secretary for Ireland 
at the time, and responsible for the preparation of the scheme. 
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UNIONIST CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY 

(3) The annual instalments were to continue 
for 62J years. 

(4) There was a bonus of £12,000,000 to be 
provided by the British Govemment to supple- 
ment the amount which the Govemment were 
able to borrow. 

(5) Wherever the anntxal instahnent was sub- 
stantially less than the rent the Govenmient 
agreed to accept the land as security for the pay- 
ment of the instalments, without the delay of a 
lengthy enquiry into the value of the security. 

That the Act was satisf actory both to landlord 
and tenant is shown by the fact that during the 
five and one-half years from April 30, 1904, to 
October 31, 1909, the number of purchase agree- 
ments lodged under the 1903 Act in regard to 
estates to be sold direct from landlord to tenant 
was 216,737, and the total amount of loans ap- 
plied for was 73j million pounds.* 

But the pace was too fast to please the Nation- 
alists. Mr. Dillon, who had never been a party 
to the Conference and bitterly opposed its find- 
ings, began a policy of persistent obstruction to 
the scheme — at first without much success. 
Eventually, the whole Nationalist party adopted 
Mr. Dillon's attitude, although Mr. John Red- 
mond himself and other members of the party 

*Mr. Birrell, Chief Secretarv for Ireland in the House o£ Com- 
mons, October 28, 1908, and July 29, 1910. 
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had taken part in the Conference and had joined 
in the solemn agreement between landlords and 
tenants. 

Mr. William O'Brien, M.P., and a handful of 
his friends honourably adhered to the compact 
and retired f rom the party in disgust at the breach 
of faith of Mr. Redmond and his coUeagues. 
The reason for the Nationalist betrayal is not 
far to seek. The demand for Home Rule can- 
not thrive tmder a contented Ireland, and in Mr. 
Dillon's own words the Act " has worked too 
smoothly — far too smoothly to my mind."* 

Throughout the long controversy on the Home 
Rule question it has always been the policy of 
the Nationalist party to couple the demand for 
an Irish Parliament with some substantial source 
of discontent. The land problem has given 
them ample opportunity. Faced with the dis- 
appearance of the land question, they appreciate 
that the material f or agitation will be exhausted 
— the driving power behind the Home Rtde 
cry will be gone. Accordingly it has been their 
consistent policy to obstruct reform and in the 
f ew cases in which they have been tempted to 
co-operate — the successful results of their co- 
operation have brought about a swift repentance. 
However in spite of Nationalist obstruction the 
Act of 1903 satisfied both landlord and tenant. 

*At Swinford, September 10, 1906. 
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But in 1909, owing to the fall in gilt-edged 
securities, the present Govemment, being no 
longer able to borrow at a sufl&ciently low rate 
of interest, were obliged to introduce a fresh 
Land Bill amending the finance of the 1903 
Act. The Nationalist party were not slow to 
seize the opportumty. Pressure was put upon 
the Liberal Govemment to draft the new BiU 
in such a way that ever since land purchase 
has been brought to a standstill. The falling 
off in the number of agreements made and 
advances applied f or was immediate and remark- 
able. 

Number of Agreements lodged 

Average per 
Total annum 

Act oj 190S £216,737 £36,000 

In six years from April 30, 

1904, to October 31, 1909. 
Aa of 1909 8,992 4,490 

In two years from Decem- 

ber 3, 1909, to Decem- 

ber 3, 1911. 

TaJdng the comparison another way, up to 
June, 1912, under the 1903 Act the total amotmt 
advanced by way of loan was fifty-four million 
pounds sterling, while under the 1909 Act the 
amotmt is only just over one and one-half 
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millions.* The failure of the Act of 1909 was 
only to be expected. The cardinal features of 
the 1903 Act were abandoned in breach of the 
compact between landlord and tenant in 1902. 
The f ollowing were the more important changes : 

1. The Landlords are to be paid, not in cash, 
but in 3 per cent stock, at 94, issued on a f alling 
market. 

As 1909 Irish Land Stock now stands at 82 
it follows that the Govemment are in fact offering 
the landlords £82 for every £94 that was offered 
under the 1903 Act. f 

2. The tenant's annual instahnents have been 
raised to a higher rate. He has now to pay 
instahnents of £3.10 per annum for every £100 
instead of £3.5 tmder the 1903 Act — without 
any counterbalancing advantage in the form 
of a reduced number of years. 

3. A stmi of £12,000,000 was provided under 
the 1903 Act for the purpose of giving a bonus 
to the landlords to induce them to sell. The 
Govemment at the bidding of Mr. DiUon have 
diverted the balance of this sum to other pur- 
poses. 

*Sec Whitc paper issued January 13, 1913. 

flt is uséless to expect an appredation in the value of Irísh 
Land Stock, owing to tiie flooded state of the market. Owing; to 
the necessity for immediate sale for the purpose of redeemmg 
mortgages with which Irísh estates are heavily encumbered, 
hsdf tíie stock issued to the landlords is inmiediately thrown on 
the market. 
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4. A system o£ tedious examination of pro- 
spective transactions — with all the defects of 
litigation — has been substituted for the simple 
course pursued under the 1903 Act of accepting 
the land as security f or the sum advanced by the 
Govemment. The result has been to interpose an 
awkward period of delay at the critical stage of 
negotiations between landlord and tenant, which 
frequently results in their break-down. 

(These conditions applied only to future 
agreements; but even existing agreements 
awaiting completion were upset by the dedsion 
to prefer those landlords who would agree to 
take half their payment in stock in deliberate 
breach of the 1902 agreement.) 

In consequence land purchase is at a standstill. 
Although both landlord and tenant are willing 
and anxious to see its completion, Mr. Birrell's 
Act of 1909 blocks the way. Mr. Dillon's policy 
of obstruction and delay has triumphed; though 
fortunately not before over half the arable land 
of the co\mtry — and that the better half — 
has become vested in peasant proprietors under 
the 1903 Act. 

Though the arts of agitation are not yet 
exhausted, the Irish farmers are beginning to 
appredate that the Unionist Act of 1903 has 
resulted in the advance of fifty-four millions 
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sterling* of British money, while the Nationalist 
Act of 1909 has produced only a million and a 
half and has blocked the whole scheme. 

It will be the task of the Unionist party when 
they are retumed to power to secure the immediate 
completion of land purchase in the spirit of the 
Act of 1903: speedy transfer on terms agreed 
between landlord and tenant. 

In the words of Mr. Bonar Law: *' the object 
is of such vital importance, that whatever 
the difficulties, it must be our policy to com- 
plete with the utmost possible rapidity the 
system of land purchase in Ireland."t 

Irish Local Goverj^ment 

Since the passing of the Irish Local Govem- 
ment Act, 1898, by a Unionist Govemment, 
Ireland has enjoyed the same system of local 
Govemment by county and district Cotmdls 
as exists in the rest of the United IQngdom. 
Consequently the administration of local affairs 
is entirely in the hands of the inhabitants of each 
particular district. 

The members of the local cotmcils are chosen 
by popular election and have complete control 

*The total amount of monev advanced by the British Govem- 
ment by way of loan in aid of Land Purchase f rom tíie Ashboume 
Act of 1885 to the Wyndham Act, 1903» is over seuent^'five mU- 
lions sterling. Cd. 4412 of 1908, and White paper of Tanuary 13, 
1913. 

fPreface to " Against Home Rule." 
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over the levying and expending of the local 
rates, and all parochial and county matters. 

The way in which the agitators of the Nation- 
alist party have tumed these local bodies into 
a close political organisatioh to the exclusion 
of their political opponents has been described 
in an earlier chapter.* 

The Irish Agricultural Organisation Society 

A consideration of the causes of Irish progress 
and prosperity would be incomplete without a 
passing reference to the magnificent work done 
by Sir Horace Plunkett. The Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society — generally known as the 
I. A. O. S. — was iormed by him in 1894 as the 
result of five years* tmtiring energy in teaching 
the necessity for organisation and co-operation 
among Irish farmers. The society depends mainly 
upon voluntary subscriptions, and has always 
been nm on a strictly non-political basis. *' Its 
progress has been rapid and continuous and to- 
day the co-operative societies connected with it 
number nearly one thousand, with a turn-over of 
two and one-half millions sterling.'* 

In conjunction with the Department of Agri- 
culture it has effected a transformation in agri- 
cultural conditions. Its branches include cream- 
eries, agrioiltural societies (for the piu-chase and 

*SeeCbapterIII. 
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distribution of seeds and manure), poultrjr keeping 
societies, ** credit bank " societies and others 
of a misceUaneous character. The I. A. O. S. 
recognises neither political nor religious differ- 
ences and has persistently kept aloof from party 
politics. Though three-fourths of its members 
are NationaUsts, " business not politics " has been 
its guiding principle, and for that reason and the 
fact that it received assistance and encotirage- 
ment from a Unionist Govemment, it has incurred 
the hostility of the official Nationalist party. 
This attitude has been translated into active 
obstruction under the subservient Liberal Gov- 
emment at present in power. By compelling 
the retirement of Sir Horace Plunkett from the 
Vice-Presidency of the Department of Agriculture 
and obtaining the appointment of Mr. T. W. 
Russell in his place, the Nationalist party have 
been able to secure the withdrawal of the con- 
tribution to the I. A. O. S. from the funds of the 
Department, and are endeavouring to prevent 
State assistance from other sources. The details 
of this petty intrigue wotild take too long to 
record here; they have been told elsewhere* 
and are an interesting sidelight on Nationalist 
professions of devotion to Irish interests. 

*See the artide by the Rt. Hon. Gerald Balfour, M.P., on 
Irish Rural Development in ** Against Home Rule " (1912). 
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Unionist Policy in the Future 

Much has been done, but much remains to do. 
Unionists axe encouraged by the successful re- 
sults of the work of the last thirty years to press 
f orward with the policy of conciliating Irish senti- 
ment by material and. much-needed reforms. 
Their programme is comprehensive and in addi- 
tion to the completion of Land Purchase in- 
cludes Educational Reform — partiailariy in re- 
gard to intermediate education; Reform of the 
Poor Law, on the lines of the majority report of 
the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and 
the Viceregal Commission of 1906 — Arterial 
Drainage to improve vast tracts of inhabited 
coimtry which are liable to frequent intmda- 
tion; The Reform of Private Bill Legislation* 
the Improvement of Transport Facilities and 
various other schemes. It is beyond the scope 
of this volume to describe these proposals in de- 
tail. Those who desire further information will 
find the subject fully discussed in the essays 
contributed by the leaders and prominent mem- 
bers of the Unionist party to the volume ** Against 
Home Rule." 

*0n the lines of the prooedure applied to Scottish Private Bills 
in 1899, under which the enquiry into the subject matter of the 
Bill — a proposed new railway, waterworks or drainage scheme, 
etc., as the case may be — may take place before a local tribunaí 
instead of the eicpense and inconvenience of holding it before 
a Parliamentary Committee at Westminster. 
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Their views in the main represent the policy 
which the Unionist Govemment when retumed 
to power will have to carry into effect. 

In conclusion it is clear that constructive pro- 
posals of this character can only be carried out 
by the assistance of Imperial credit. The British 
taxpayers have ah:eady advanced over 75 mil- 
lion potmds for land purchase alone, and will 
have to lend another 30 millions at least before 
the scheme is completed. It cannot be expected 
that they will consent to the expenditure of fur- 
ther large sums from the Imperial Exchequer if 
the control of Irish Govemment is to be with- 
drawn from the Imperial Parliament and handed 
to a Nationalist Parliament at Dublin. In addi- 
tion to this, it is imperative that any such schemes 
of reform as are indicated above should be car- 
ried out in singleness of purpose and without 
the desire to benefit any political party or f ac- 
tion in Ireland. It is impossible to expect the 
fulfihnent of these conditions under a Home 
Rule Parliament. The Nationalist party would 
have neither the money with which to finance 
reforms or the experience to carry them out, 
while their past reputation f or intrigue belies 
the expectation that their energies would be 
directed to a sincere and disinterested policy. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE HOME RULE BILL, 1912 

The previous chapters have dealt with the 
general conditions prevailing in Ireland and 
the relations between Ireland and the rest of 
the United Kingdom in order to show that the 
establishment of Home Rule in any form would 
be disastrous alike to Ireland and to Great 
Britain. It now becomes necessary to examine 
the main f eatures of the present Home Rule 
Bill. It will be found that the measure, while 
possessing all the def ects which are inherent in 
any scheme of Home Rule, contains many features 
wÚch apart from the main principle would 
produce friction and discontent, and in spite 
of the most cordial relations between the two 
Parliaments would be sufficient to make the 
new Constitution unworkable. 

The f ollowing is a concise accoimt of the main 
provisions of the Bill as it left the House of 
Commons. For text of Bill see Appendix. In 
order that the reader may obtain a complete 
view of the scheme of the Bill, comment is reserved 
until the conclusion of the foUowing outline 
of its contents. 
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Composition of Irish Parliament 
The proposed Irish ParUament is to consist 
of the King, the Irish Senate and the Irish House 
of Commons. 

The Senate is to consist of forty members 
in the first instance nominated by the Lord 
LÍeutenant acting on the uistnictipns of the 
Imperial Govemment — the members of sub- 
sequent Senates to be chosen by popular election 
(by the system known as proportional representa- 
tion). 

'Hie House of Commons is to consist of 164 
members elected on the existing franchise and 
according to the constituencies set out in the 
Schedule to the Bill — 128 County members, 
34 Boroui^ members and 2 members for DubUn 

TT_; jsJty_ 

Tke Powers of ihe Irish Parliament 
! Irish ParUament would have power " to 

laws for the peace, order and good govem- 

of Ireland." 

: Uniitations upon its powers of legislation 

to three classes: 

:t is to have power to make laws only in 

± of matters relating exclusively to Ireland. 

irticular certain Imperial matters are set 

Clause 2 of the BiU on which it is expressly 
jited from legislating: 
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(1) Crown. 

(2) Peaceorwar. 

(3) Naval and military affairs. 

(4) Treaties and foreign affairs. 

(5) Dignities or titles of honotir. 

(6) Treason; aliens; nattaralisation ; domicile. 

(7) Foreign trade, except agencies f or improving 
trade and preventing fraud; navigation; merchant 
shipping; bounties on exports. 

(8) Postal services except those performed 
completely within Ireland; designs for stamps. 

(9) Lighthouses, etc. 

(10) Coinage, weights and measures. 

(11) Trade Marks, copyrights, patents. 

2. Certain departments of Irish Gk)vemment 
are withheld from the Irish Parliament and 
reserved to the Imperial Parliament (Clause 2). 
These are designated ** Reserved Services " as 
contrasted with ** Irish Services." These are: 

(1) Land Purchase. 

(2) Old Age Pensions. 

(3) National insurance. 

(4) Labour exchanges. 

(5) Collection of taxes. 

(6) Royal Irish Constabulary. 

(7) Post Ofl&ce Savings BaiJc, Trustee Savings 
Baiiks, and Priendly Societies. 

(8) Public loans in Ireland bef ore the passing 
of the^Act. 
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Old Age Pensions, Health and Unemployment 
Insurance and Labour Exchanges can be trans- 
ferred to the Irish ParUament one year af ter a 
resolution is passed in both Houses of the Irísh 
Parliament requesting such transfer. 

The Royal Irish Constabulary — the semi- 
military police force of Ireland — is to be auto- 
matically transferred at the end of six years. 

The Post Office Savings Banks, Trustee 
Savings Banks and Fríendly Sodeties cannot 
be transferred for ten years. 

The supervision and control of Land Purchase 
and the coUection of all Taxes are permanently 
reserved to the Imperíal Parliament. 

3. Clause 3 of the Bill places certain restríc- 
tions* on the character of legislation with the 
view of securing religious equality. These 
restríctions are the alleged safeguards against 
the tmfair treatment of the Protestant minoríty. 

Irish Representation at Westminster 

Ireland is to be represented in the Imperíal 
Parliament by forty-two members who will 
sit and vote for all purposes. The present 
number of Irísh members is 103, which is excessive 
as her proper proportion on a basis of population 
is sixty-six. 

*Por a list of these see Qaase 3 in thé copy of the Bill in 
Appendix. 
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Imperial Supreinacy 

The legal supremacjr of the Imperíal Parlia- 
ment is retained (Clause 1 [2] ). The Lord 
Lieutenant will have power to give or withhold 
assent to Bills, but (1) he must comply with 
instructions given by the Imperial Govemment^ 
in respect of any Bill and (2) he must postpone 
giving assent if the Imperial Govemment so 
direct. 

The Irish Párliament would have no power to 
alter the new Constitution (except where specially 
provided in the Bill), and would have no power 
to alter any Act of the Imperial Parliament 
relating to Ireland passed subsequently to the 
establishment of the Irish Parliament, although 
on a subject on which the Irish Parliament has 
power to make laws. Any such enactment of 
the Irish Parliament would be void to the extent 
of its repugnancy with the Act of the Imperíal 
Parliament. 

Constitutional Questions 

Any questions arísing as to the validity of an 
Irísh Act would be decided in the first instance 
by the ordinary Irísh Courts of Justice with appeal 
as of ríght to the Irísh Court of Appeal. A fur- 
ther appeal may be made from that Court to the 
Judicial Committee of the Prívy Cotmcil, but 
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only by leave of the King or of the Court of 
Appeal. 

The question as to the validity of an Irish Act 
or whether a proposed Irish Bill be ultra vires 
may be referred immediately to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Cotmdl by His Majesty 
on the recommendation of the Lord Lieutenant 
or a Secretary of State. 

Executive Power 

The administration of Irish Services will be 
carried out by Irish Departments, and the per- 
sons at the head of the Irish Departments will be 
Irish Ministers who must be — 

1. Members of the Irish Privy Council, 

2. Members of the Irish Parliament, 
within six months of appointment. 

The Irish Ministers f orm the Executive Com- 
mittee to ** aid and advise the Lord Lieutenant 
in the exercise of his executive power in relation 
to Irish Services " — in other words the Irish 
Cabinet. Clause 4 (5). 

Departmental Arrangentents 

Clause 40. Arrangements may be made by 
any Department of the Govemment of the United 
Kingdom f or the performance of any of its duties 
in Ireland by officers of an Irish Department 
and vice versa, A proviso is added that no such 
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arrangement shall diminish the responsibility 
of the Department by which it is made. 

judiciary 

Existing judges are to be retained on the same 
terais as at present, but all future judges are to 
be appointed by the Lord Lieutenant on the 
advice of his Ministers, and to be removable 
only on Address from both Houses of the Irish 
Parlianlent. 

Provisions relating to Civil Servants will be 
fotmd in Clauses 32 and 33. 

Finance 

Just as the íinancial arrangements are the most 
important, so they are the most faulty part of 
the whole scheme. The finance of the Bill is 
based upon the calculation of Irish revenue and 
expenditure contained in the Treastiry White 
Paper* issued by the Govemment with the Bill, 
and is draf ted with the intention that the ftmds 
at the disposal of the Irish Govemment shall 
be the same as the present cost of Irish adminis- 
tration plus a bonus of £500,000 per annxma to 
meet the expenses of setting up the new system. 
This sum would ultimately be reduced to £200,000 
per annum. 

*Cd. 6154. Extracts from this finanríal outline are given in 
Appendix B of this book. 
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The accuracjr of the Goveniment calculation 
has been disputed by various authorities, but 
for the purpose of the argiunent on the f ollowing 
pages they are assumed to be correct. 

According to the offidal calculation Irish 
expenditure at present exceeds Irish revenue 
by one and a half million poimds,* so that the 
inducement offered by the Bill to the British 
taxpayer is an initial loss of two millions per 
anntun. The statement that Great Britain by 
granting Home Rule will be able to ** cut the 
loss " is entirely false. As will be seen, under 
the proposed arrangement, the UabiUty of Great 
Britain to bear any deficit in the cost of Irish 
Govemment remains imchanged under the Bill. 

The finance of the Bill must be considered 

^The defícit is caused by the social legislation of the present 
Govemment, which, however beneíicial, is undoubtedly costly. 

Old Age pensions were established throughout the United 
Kingdom in 1908. Old A^e pensions in Ireland alone cost two 
and a half millions, one milhon more than the deíicit complained 
of by the Govemment. 

While they lose no opportunity in maldng what capital they 
can out of the f act that acoording to their method of calculation 
Ireland is being run at a loss, the Govemment do not appear to 
have drawn attention to the fact that the loss is of their own 
creation. 

From the Unionist point of view, it appears invidious to draw 
a debtor and creditor account between the various parts of the 
United Kin£dom; ameliorative legislation should be extended 
equally to all parts of the country — and if there is to be any 
distinction» the poorer parts should be specially singled out for 
development, in order that in time they may beoome as flounsh- 
ing as their more prosperous neighbors. 
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from four points of view: The imposition of 
taxation, the collection of Taxes, Revenue and 
Expenditure. 
There will be two systems of taxation in Ireland : 

(1) Taxes imposed by the Imperial Parliament. 

(2) Taxes imposed by the Irish Parliament. 
The proceeds of all taxes levied in Ireland 

whether imposed by the Imperial Pariiament 
or by the Irish Parliament are to be paid into 
the Imperial Exchequer. 

The coUection of taxes is reserved absolutely 
to the Imperial Parliament. 

There will be two main sources of Revenue 
at the disposal of the Irish Parliament : 

a. Revenue derived from the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in the form of a fixed annual grant. 

b. Revenue from taxes imposed by the Irish 
Parliament which would be coUected by Imperial 
Officials, paid into the British Exchequer and 
paid out again to the Irish Exchequer. 

The whole of the Irish Revenue would be paid 
out of the British Treasury in the form of an 
annual payment known as the Transferred Stun, 
composed as follows: 

a. (1) A sum representing the net cost to 
Great Britain of the Irish administration at the 
time of the passing of the Act — less the cost 
of the Reserved Services. 

(2) A grant of £500,000 a year for three years, 
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thereafter dimimshing by £50,000 a year until 
it is reduced to £200,000. 

fe. The proceeds of any taxes imposed by the 
Irish Parliament. 

The Transferred Sum will be subject to certain 
deductions for sums guaranteed by the Imperial 
Parliament and for various miscellaneous charges. 
(See Clauses 18, 20, 31 (3), 32, 33 (4), 35, 37 (5) 
and 42. ) 

Three possible causes of deductions f rom the 
Transferred Simi call for special attention: 

(1) If an Imperial tax is reduced or discon- 
tinued the Transferred Siun is reduced accordingly. 

(2) Deductions will be made on accoimt of 
any decrease in the yield of an Imperial tax in 
Ireland owing to the increase by the Irish Par- 
liament in the rate of the tax.* Clause 17 (4). 

(3) Deduction will also be made on accotmt 
of the excessive cost of collection of any Irish 
tax in proportion to the yield of the tax. 

The question whether the cost of coUection 
is excessive is determined by the Joint Exchequer 
Board. Clause 17 (5). 

The cost of all Irish Services, i.e., all Irish 
administration other than the Reserved Services, 
has to be met by the Irish Parliament out of 
the above Revenue. 

*Tliat is, on the principle that if an Excise Tax or Import Duty 
is increased above a certain rate ttie Tax will become less re- 
mtinerative, owing to the decreased oonsumption of the artide. 
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Taxation 
Imperial taxes will continue to be levied in 
Ireland. Power is given to the Irish Parliament 

(1) to vary Imperial taxes by way of addition, 
reduction or discontinuance ; 

(2) to impose new taxes, so long as any such 
tax is not '* substantially the same in character 
as an Imperial tax.*' Clause 15 (1). 

But there are very important restrictions in 
relation to Customs, Income Tax and Death 
Duties, which are the principal taxes at present 
in force. 

Customs 

The Irish Parliament will have power to impose 
Customs Duties, but only upon articles subject 
to Imperial Customs Duty. Clause 15 (1) a. 

Such Imperial duties they may increase, but 
they have no power to discontinue or decrease 
them, nor may the corresponding Excise Duties 
be discontinued or decreased. Any increase in 
Customs Duty must be accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in Excise Duty. 

The possible variations of Customs and Excise 
between Great Britain and Ireland involve 
provisions for drawbacks and duties in respect 
of articles sent from one part of the United 
Kingdom to únother and therefore entail the 
erection of a Customs barrier between England 
and Ireland. (See Clause 16.) 
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Except as regards duties on beer and spirits 
any benefit to the Irish Exchequer from the 
increased yield of Customs, Income Tax or 
Death Duty due to an increase in the rate of 
tax by the Irish Parliament is limited to ten 
per cent of the former yield of the tax. The 
surplus above ten per cent goes to the Imperial 
Exchequer, the intention being to prevent a 
greater increase than ten per cent in the rate 
of the tax. 

The rate of Income Tax may not be increased 
(except in the case of incomes of over £5000 a 
year). Variation is limited to exemptions, abate- 
ments and reliefs. 

Joint Exchequer Board 

The assessments and calculations which are 
involved in this complicated scheme are entrusted 
to a Board set up imder the Act — called the 
Joint Exchequer Board, consisting of five members. 

By leave of His Majesty there is to be an appeal 
from a dedsion of the Joint Exchequer Board to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Cotmcil 
on the following questions only: 

(1) Points of legal interpretation ; 

(2) Whether a tax of the Irish Parliament is 
substantially the same in character as an Imperial 
tax and therefore void. Clause 30 (3). 

Subject to these two exceptions the judgment 
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of the Board is to be final and conclusive on any 
matter which is to be determined by them. 

Remsion of Financial Arrangements 

If in the opinion of the Joint Exchequer Board 
during each of three successive years the ** true " 
Irish Revenue {i.e,, the proceeds of Irish taxa- 
tion and of Imperial taxation in Ireland and any 
other sums which may properíy be regarded as 
Irish Revenue) exceeds the total cost of Irish 
administration {i,e,, the total cost of ** Irish " 
Services plus the cost of the Reserved Services), 
then the Board are to report to the Imperial 
Treasury and the Lord Lieutenant, and copies 
of the report are to be presented to both Paríia- 
ments. The presentation of the report shall be 
ground for revision by the Imperial Paríia- 
ment of the financial provisions of the Act with 
a view to — ■ 

(1) Securing from Ireland an Imperial con- 
tribution. 

(2) Giving Ireland extended powers of imposing 
and coUecting taxes. 

Additional members are then to be summoned 
to the Imperial Paríiament from the Irish House 
of Commons in such numbers as will make the 
representation of Ireland at Westminster equiva- 
lent to the representation of Great Britain on the 
basis of population. Clause 26 (3). 
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It should be noted that this is widely differ- 
ent from the present representation of Ireland 
in the House of Commons by 103 members. At 
present her proper proportion on the basis of 
population is 66. 

These additional members wiU be treated as 
members of the Imperial Parliament f or the pur- 
pose of financial revision. 

The method of selection of members of the 
Irish House of Commons for the ptirpose and 
aU other arrangements for carrying this Clause 
into effect are not provided by the Bill, but are 
to be made by Order-in-Cotmdl at the time — 
such Order-in-Council to be laid before the 
House of Commons of the Imperial Parliament. 
Clause 26 (3). 

Dealing first with the powers proposed to be 
conferred upon the Irish Parliament, it is apparent 
that the Bill foUows the Australian model of 
loose federation rather than the Canadian system 
by entunerating the matters which are reserved 
to the Imperial Parliament and transferring 
the residue to the Irish Parliament. 

Emphasis has been repeatedly laid on the f act 
that the Irish Parliament is to be a strictly sub- 
ordinate legislature, subject always to the con- 
trol of the Imperial Parliament. 

In that case it would seem essential to follow 
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the Canadian model by strictljr defining the sub- 
jects of legislation within the jurisdiction of the 
Irish Parliament, leaving the tmdefined residue 
to the Imperial Parliament. 

Be that as it may, in any system of local gov- 
emment it is essential that there should be a 
clear division between the functions of the local 
govemment and those of the central govem- 
ment, otherwise friction and divided responsibil- 
ity are inevitable. The absence of this essential 
condition is stamj^ed across every page of the Bill. 
Everywhere the duties of Irish offidals and Im- 
perial officials coUide and conffict. It is tme 
that under the Bill such essentially Imperial 
matters as the Amiy and Navy, Poreign Aflfairs, 
Treason, Domicile, and Coinage have been ex- 
clusively reserved to the Imperial Parliament, 
but there the dear line of cleavage ends. When 
we come to the " Reserved Services " we fiind 
that dual administration is inevitable in almost 
every Govemment Department. 

For instance, the question of land purchase* 
is reserved to the Imperial Govemmént, but the 
control of the Land Commission Cotirts which 
are entrasted with the duty of judidally fixing 
the rents between landlord and tenant is trans- 
ferred to the Irish Govemment, although the 
price fixed f or the land under the Land Purchase 

♦See Chapter VII. 
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scheme must necessarily be mainly influenced 
by the judicial rent. Similarly the administra- 
tion of the Congested Districts Board which is 
intimately associated with the solution of the 
Land Purchase problem* will be controlled by 
the Irish Govemment.t 

Take again the question of customs. The 
Irish ParUament will have the power to impose 
customs duties, but the extent to which they 
can do so will be absolutely dependent upon the 
action of the Imperial Chancellór of the Ex- 
chequer, while the customs imposed by the Irish 
Pariiament will be collected by British officials. 
The case of the Post OflBce is equally ludicrous. 
Letters going from one place to another in Ire- 
land will be handled by an Irish Department. 
Letters going from a place in Ireland to a place 
in England or anywhere outside Ireland will be 
handled by a British Department. 

Similarly with industrial legislation. Old Age 
Pensions, National Insurance and Labour Ex- 
changes are reserved to the Imperial Parliament, 
while every other description of industrial legis- 
lation is transferred to the Irish Parliament. 

Not only is this dual system bound to lead to 

*According to Mr. Birrell, it is the laxgest land owner in the 
world, the vadue of the property in its hands being between six 
and seven millions sterling. (Parl. Debates, February 14, 1913.) 

fSee Mr. Asquith*s reply to a question in the House of Com- 
mons. Parliamentary Debates, August 6, 1912. Col. 2933-5. 
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disputes and friction at everjr tum, but it is an 
odd interpretation of the Nationalist ideal of a 
truly National Parliament. It is indeed the half- 
hearted attempt to satisfy the *' National " 
ideal that has produced this singular medley 
of inconsistencies. By common consent a fully 
autonomous ParUament such as the Dominion 
Parliament of Canada has been ruled out as im- 
possible. The authors of the Bill have failed to 
recognise that you cannot have a '* National " 
Parliament subject to restrictions at every tum, 
and that if you must have Home Rule the only 
possible altematives are either the grant of 
clearly defined spheres of local legislation as in 
the case of the provincial legislatiu'es in Canada 
and Australia, or of subordinate powers of local 
administration as in the States of the Union of 
South Africa. They have with one hand set 
up the framework of a National Parliament and 
with the other have so hedged it in with reserva- 
tions and restrictions as to make it impossible 
for the proposed Irish Parliament and Executive 
to perfomi their f tmctions without at every tum 
coming into collision with the Imperial authorities. 
Instead of allowing the Irish Parliament Jree 
play in certain cleariy definéd and limited Depart- 
ments of Govemment, the Bill gives a practically 
unlimited sphere of legislative and administra- 
tive activity in Ireland, but subjects the Irish 
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Parliament and Executive to constant inter- 
ference by reserving part of the work of each De- 
partment to the Imperial Govemment. 

We are told that the great saf eguard against 
the abuse of authority by the Irish Parliament 
and Executive consist in the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament, acting either through the 
veto of the Lord Lieutenant to proposed legisla- 
tion (Clause 7) or through the ix)wer of the Im- 
perial Parliament to pass legislation on any mat- 
ter affecting Ireland, even though upon a subject 
within the jurisdiction of the Irish Parliament. 
Clause 41 (1). 

The legal supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment is complete in theory, For all practical 
purposes it would be non-existent. It would be 
impossible to exerdse it for the foUowing reasons. 
Assume that the Lord Lieutenant acting on the 
instructions of the Imperial Govemment declined 
to give his assent to any particular meastire on 
the ground, for example, that it was imfair to 
the Protestant minority, injurious to the relations 
with England, or economically tmsound. An 
Irish ministry, representing the majority in the 
Irish House of Commons and having the support 
of the electorate behind them would not un- 
naturally refuse to submit to interference, would 
resign their offices, and their party being in a 
majority there wotdd be no one to take their 
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places. To put the matter in a nutshell the 
exercise of the Imperial Veto in matters of Irish 
domestic legislation would be incompatible with 
the responsible govemment of an Irish Ministry. 
It is beside the point to instance the case of the 
Colonial Parliaments. The Imperial Veto it is 
true exists in theory. In practice it is rarely 
exerdsed. 

In matters of purely domestic legislation the 
JmpeTÍal Govemment have no desire to interfere 
and would never dream of doing so, because it is 
recognised that in all matters aífecting the in- 
temal aflEairs of a colony the Colonial Govem- 
ment is and must be supreme. It is only where 
grave Imperial interests are involved that the 
power of the Imperial Govemment to veto Acts 
of the Colonial Parliaments is exercised. 

From an examination of three retums (House 
of Lords Paper 196 of 1894 and House of Com- 
mons Papers 362 of 1901 and 184 of 1906) it appears 
that the ntmiber of occasions on which assent 
has been refused to Colonial measures is 150, 
while in regard to matters within the legislative 
powers of the proposed Irish Parliament, during 
seventy years the Veto of the Crown was only 
permanently exercised in f orty-two cases in eighteen 
Colonies. It must also be bome in mind that 
during at least half of that period the theory 
of Imperial Govemment was in its infancy. 
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The dilemma in which the Imperial Govemment 
wotdd be placed is well instanced in a case which 
took place in Natal in 1906 — the case of the 
condemned Ztdus. The Imperial Govenmient 
issued instructions to the Govemor of Natal 
to suspend the execution of several rebels in 
the Zulu rising of 1906 who had been condemned 
to death by court martial. Constitutionally 
the Imperial Govemment were in a strong position ; 
first, because the prerogative of mercy exer- 
cisable by the Crown was involved; second, 
because questions aflfecting the treatment of 
natives were expressly reserved in the Act which 
gave Natal responsible govemment. Mark the 
result. On receipt of instmctions from the 
Imperial Govemment to suspend the executions 
I)ending consideration, the Ministry of Natal 
resigned, and the Imperial Govemment were 
obliged to give way. 

The f act that it has been f oimd undesirable 
and unnecessary to exercise the Veto of the Crown 
over the intemal afifairs of the Colonies has no 
application in the case of Ireland. Separated 
from the Colonies by many thousands of miles, 
their domestic aifairs do not intimately concem us. 

Ireland is at our door — separated only by 
a narrow strip of sea — at one point it is not 
more than twelve miles from the coast of Great 
Britain. Consequently the geographical position 
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of Ireland, the intimate daily relations between 
the two countries, the manifold interests of indi- 
vidual Englishmen in Ireland and vice versa, in 
fact the whole relationship of Ireland to England 
whether from an economic or strategic point 
of view, would prevent the Imperial Govemment 
from relinquishing their tiltimate control over 
Irish domestic legislation. 

Indeed the Imperial Veto — as has been said — 
is put forward by the Govemment* as an im- 
portant safeguard against the oppression of the 
minority or threatened injury to English interests, 
but in fact the more important the question at 
issue and the more determined the Irish Govem- 
ment to have their way, the more impossible 
would it be to exercise the Veto of the Crown 
without creating a deadlock. If the Irish 
Ministry resigned — being supported by a ma- 
jority in the Irish House of Commons — the 
British Govemment would be faced with two 
altematives — to give way or to repeal the 
Home Rule Act. 

This brings us to the consideration of the other 
safeguards (Clause 3) which were drafted by the 
Govemment for the purpose of maintaining 
religious equality and preventing religious oppres- 
sion and intolerance. 

*Mr. Asquith, Hotise of Commons Debates, April 11, 1912. 
CoL 1407. 
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In so far as it is possible to guard against 
direct legislaiion of an intolerant character, the 
restrictions imposed by the clause are fairljr 
wide, but there is one important omission. 

Mr. Gladstone's second Home Rule Bill in 
1893 contained the foUowing clause (in the Bill 
as introduced) : ** The powers of the Irish 
legislature shall not extend to the maldng of 
any laws whereby any person may be deprived 
of life, liberty or property without due process 
of law, or may be denied the equal protection of 
the laws or whereby private property may be 
taken without just compensation." 

This dause is taken from the Constitution 
of the United States of America and is moulded 
on a Clause in Magna Charta, and while it is 
no safeguard against abuses by the executive 
it does set up the standard of elementary justice 
to which all legislation of the Irish Parliament 
should conform. The necessity for such a clause 
was well stated in 1893 by Sir John Rigby — 
the Solicitor General tmder Mr. Gladstone's 
Govemment: 

" We can never repeat too often or in too 
many forms of words those essential doctrines 
by which we intend to guide and govem our 
own inferior Legislatures, or the conduct of 
any who are subject to our laws. The desira- 
bility and the necessity of repeating these things 
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consísts in this — tbat every one's attention, in 
serious matters such as this, should be. drawn 
to the fact that restrictions are imposed not by 
reason of want of f aith in the honour and honesty 
of the body to whom powers are to be given, 
but because it is desirable in the interest of all 
that aU should know the governing principles 
of otir legislation. . . . It is well, therefore, 
that on a solemn occasion such as this, when 
we are, as we hope, inaugurating a great Legis- 
lative Body for Ireland, we should recapitulate, 
formulate and make plain to those who are to 
act imder the law the lines on which it is intended 
they should act."— Par/. Deb., April 11, 1893, 
cols. 113, 114. 

It is remarkable that the considered judgment 
of Mr. Gladstonq's Govemment has been dis- 
regarded by the authors of the present Bill. 
The Bill contains no such enumeration of general 
legislative principles, and Mr. Asqmth though 
repeatedly pressed to insert the clause from the 
1893 Bill has persistently refused to do so. 

On the other hand it is impossible to regard 
the alleged safeguards provided by Clause 3 
as affording any real protection for the minority. 
It is plain that in any case when oppression is 
to be feared, the danger lies far more in the abuse 
of administrative authority than in the enactment 
of oppressive legislation. Legislation is attended 
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by the widest publicity, is subject to the searching 
criticism of public opinion in England and may 
f requently be prevented by determined opposition 
before any harm can be done. On the other 
hand the slow poison of administrative oppression 
works in hidden channels, is easy to disguise 
under the pretence of the exigendes of national 
Govemment, and is frequently not detected 
tmtil the harm is done. 

Earl Dunraven, who is a strong Home Ruler 
and voted for the Bill on the Second Reading 
in the House of Lords because he is in f avour 
of the prindple, put this point very clearly: 

'* I should like to give my two prindpal reasons 
why I am perfectly sure that this Bill wotdd 
never lead to a satisfactory and permanent 
settlement of the question. In the first place, I 
do not think the Bill provides a suflfident check 
on administration. It ought not to be necessary, 
but it is necessary now. The Andent Order 
of Hibemians to which I alluded just now is 
a very formidable body. It is retumed under 
the Insurance scheme as consisting of 130,000 
members; it is a purely Catholic sodety, a secret 
sodety. I do not for a motíient believe that 
it has any blood-curdling oath. It is no menace, 
of course, to Great Britain, nor is it any menace 
to Protestantism as such, but it is a menace to 
good administration in Ireland. It is not out 
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for blood; it is out for pltinder. It is a predatory 
association prowling about for jobs under the 
cloak of religion. It will die out in time because 
its policy and methods are contrary to all that 
is best and strongest in the Irish character. 
But it is well organised, powerful, and rich, 
and when Protestants and Unionists in the North 
see the way in which Catholics and Nationalists 
in the South have been treated by this Society, 
simply because they objected to the methods 
of the Society and because they stood for good 
administration and fair play and for Ireland 
for all Irishmen — I can quite understand that 
the Protestants and Unionists in the North 
when they see the way that men like Mr. O'Brien 
have been treated, are uneasy, and I think they 
have got groimd for xmeasiness." — Parl. Deb,, 
January 27, 191S, cols. 480-1. 

As a matter of fact it is almost impossible 
to devise checks against administrative abuses 
when you are faced with the knowledge that 
whatever safeguards you may devise the whole 
of the executive machinery will be directed 
to drctunventing them. Mr. Dillon — Mr. Red- 
mond's lieutenant — probably spoke with more 
point than he was aware when he said at Salf ord : 

"... Then thefe was the question of guaran- 
tees. The Irish party were asked if they were 
willing that guarantees should be inserted in 
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the Home Rule measure to protect the Protestant 
minority. He (Mr. Díllon) attached no im- 
portance to these grmrantees at all. He did 
not believe that artiíicial guarantees in an Act 
of Parliament were any real protection. He 
did not believe that the wit of man or the sldll 
of a statesman could devise guarantees in an 
Act of Parliament which could protect the 
people who persisted in bitterly opposing the 
will of the great majority of their coimtrymen." 
— Freeman's Journal, November 22, 1911. 
Examination of the Finance of the Bill 

It is when we consider the finance of the BiU 
that the hopelessness of the dual system becomes 
most depressing. 

The financial scheme is damned with duality 
in every line. A dual system of taxation with 
dual control and divided responsibility would 
alone be a dangerous experiment, but with the 
compUcated tangle of reservations and restrictions 
contained in its provisions it would be beyond 
the limits of human diplomacy to prevent a 
violent collision between the British and Irish 
Exchequers. 

Consider the practical effect of the financial 
scheme outlined earlier in this Chapter. 

In the first place Ireland would be subject 
to separate systems of taxation by the Imperial 
Parliament and the Irish Parliament respectively. 
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The existing taxation of the whole of the United 
Kingdom by the Imperial Parliament is to cx)n- 
tinue, but the Irish Parliament are to have power 
to vary it and also to impose taxes of their own. 
Such is the principle. Note the practical applica- 
tion. The p|Ower to vary Imperial taxation is 
fenced in with restrictions to such an extent 
as to be worth nothing to the Irish Exchequer. 
As regards the three principal sources of revenue — 
Income Tax, Death Duties and Customs — ^the 
powers of the Irish Parliament are strictly 
limited by the terms of the Bill. 

Take first the case of customs duties. Con- 
trary to the practice in every known federal sys- 
tem tbe Irish Parliament is to have power to im- 
pose customs duties, but only on articles sub- 
ject to Imperial Customs, and then only to the 
extent of ten per cent addition, except in the case 
of beer and spirits, which be it noted are already 
taxed up to the hilt.* 

The only artides dutiable in the United King- 
dom in addition to alcohol are tea, coffee, sugar, 
tobacco and cocoa. The range for the ten per 
cent is accordingly very small. In addition to 
this the whole scheme of the Irish budget would 

*Although taxation on spirits in the United Kingdom rose by 
40% between 1896 and 1911, the proportionate receipts from 
taxation diminished by no less than £1,250,000. Lord St. 
Aldwyn, late Chancellor o£ the Exchequer, House of Lords 
Debates, January 28, 1913. 
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* 

be liable to break down at any moment by the 
decision of the British Treasury to remodel the 
British Customs system, for instance by con- 
f orming to the doctrine of a free breakf ast table 
which is being urged by many members of the 
Liberal party. With greatly reduced duties on 
the above articles, the Iridi Chancellor wotdd 
either have to f oUow suit in the year next af ter 
the change was made or have the morti&cation 
of seeing a large part of his revenue — above 
the ten per cent limit — absorbed by the British 
Treastiry. Indeed the proposal is so fantastic 
that it is diflBcult to believe that it is seriously 
intended; it demonstrates the absurdity of at- 
tempting to raise a Customs barrier between the 
two coimtries. 

Further the powerful ** free trade " influences 
in the Liberal party have procured the insertion 
of the proviso that any Ctistoms duty prevailing 
in Ireland is to be accompanied by a correspond- 
ing Excise Duty, thereby preventing the Irish 
Parliament from doing anything to stimulate the 
production of Irish industries, for example Irish 
tobacco or beet-sugar. 

Again the Irish Parliament is not allowed to 
vary the rate oí Income Tax (except in regard to 
incomes above £5000 a year, of which there are 
not too many in Ireland). Their power of varia- 
tion is limited to exemptions, abatements and 
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reliefs. Should they by the exercise of much 
patience and ingenuity succeed in so adapting the 
rates of abatement as to raise the total yield of 
the tax to more than ten per cent above what it 
would otherwise have been, the British Treastuy 
wiU retain any margm above that ten per cent 
limit. The limit similarly applies in the case of 
Death Duties. The prindpal sources of revenue 
being thus forestalled by the British Treasury, 
what remains to the Irish Parliament? They 
may not impose any tax substantially the same 
in character as an Imperial tax. What oppor- 
tunities are there for independent taxation? 
There is a general feeUng that the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has already taxed every- 
thing that is taxable except foreign imports. It 
is a well-wom cry of the Nationalist agitators 
that Ireland is heavily overtaxed.* It is hardly 
to be expected therefore that the Irish Parlia- 
ment would attempt to impose taxes on land, the 
favourite quarry of the British Chancellor of the 
Excheqiier. The strength of the Nationalist 
party Ues in the agricultural districts, and any 
attempt to tax the land which the f armers have 
obtained under the Land Purchase scheme would 
be a suicidal poUcy for them to adopt. 

There remains it is true the industrial district 

*In Irdand at the present time the rates of taxation are the 
same as in England, and wotild remain so under the Bill, subject 
to the limited power of alteration given to the Irish Parliament. 
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in the Northeast, and the people o£ Ulster fear 
not tmnat\irally that the thriving oondition of 
the linen and other industries would f orm a tempt- 
ing bait for the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
If the Irish Parliament were mad enough to 
adopt the policy of taxing the industrial proíits 
of the North of Ireland, so short-sighted a policy 
would be foredoomed to failure. When trade 
and manuf acturers are subjected to attacks upon 
the mainsprings of their energy they quickly 
disappear to other coimtries, but inasmuch as 
Ulster has refused to submit to Home Rule, it is 
hardly necessary to consider the matter. 

It is clear therefore that the Bill would set up 
an elaborate system of complicated machinery 
capable of producing only the minimimi of revenue 
for the Irish Exchequer and the maximum of 
friction with the British Treastiry. 

Nor is this all. While the Irish Parliament 
are to have a free hand in spending Irish revenue, 
the British Govemment are to have the odium 
of coUecting the taxes, no matter whether they 
are imposed by the Imperial Parliament or by the 
Irish Parliament. 

A Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir 
Henry Primrose was appointed by the Govem- 
ment prior to the drafting of the present Home 
Rule Bill to examine the financial relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. The Com- 
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mittee issued an elaborate report embodying 
their recommendations which has been pub- 
lished,* but the finance of the Bill proceeds on 
lines directly opposed to the recommendations 
of the Govemment's own Committee, and it is 
matter for comment that the Govemment have 
obstinately refused to publish the evidence upon 
which the report of the Committee is based. The 
report covers twenty-eight folio pages and is 
too long to reproduce, but the keynote of the 
recommendations is contained in the following 
extract : 

** It is a first prindple of sound govemment 
that the same authority that has the spending 
of revenue should also have the burthen and 
not infrequently the odium of raising tbat revenue. 
That one should have the unpopular duty of 
providing the means and another the privilege 
of expending them is a division of labour that 
leads to disaster. . . . The lesson which it is 
required to bring home to the individual Irish- 
man in concfete and palpable f orm is that before 
any money can be expended by an Irish Govem- 
ment, he must first pay his share of that money 
in taxation. We believe that that lesson cannot 
be eílectively taught if the Imperial Parliament 
retains the power of imposing or coUecting taxes.*' 

The Bill offends against both of these canons — 

•Cd. 6163, 1912. 
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the Irish Govemment will have sole control of 
the expenditure in the transferred services, the 
bulk of the taxation will be imposed by the 
Imperial ParUament, the whole of the collection 
of taxes will be undertalcen by the Imperial 
Govemment. Mr. Redmond may consider that 
the dream of ** Ireland a nation once again " 
wiU be realised by the passage of this BiU, but 
his critics, and there are many in Ireland, will 
not be slow to discover that it is a quaint con- 
ception of truly national ideals that approves 
the imposition of the buUc of taxation and the 
coUection of the whole of the taxes by an extemal 
authority. 

Consider the weU-known NationaUst doctrine 
that Ireland ought to be left f ree to govem herself 
and work out her own destiny in her own way. 
Can these proposals be said to offer any prospect 
of the growth of that self-reUance which is the 
mainstay of the ideaUst Home Rule school? 

The Irish Govemment would be in receipt of 
a yearly grant from the British Govemment of 
fixed amoimt, which would form almost the sole 
source of revenue. The grant carries no obU- 
gation with it as to the way in which it shaU be 
spent, and whether Irish administration be good 
or bad, the money would stiU come in. Bad 
administratíon, especiaUy in a country like 
Ireland whose development is in ' its inf ancy, 
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spells diminished prosperity and a consequent 
decrease in the revenue from taxes. Accordingly 
if you provide that revenue shall come aliunde 
and shall remain constant independently of 
the jHield of taxation, you remove one of the 
chief incentives of the Irish Govemment to 
careful and economical administration. Nor does 
it end there. In the light of the history of the 
Nationalist party good govenunent under an 
Irish Parliament is unlikely, but should this 
expectation be f alsiíied and caref ul and prudent 
administration result, not one penny of the 
revenue arising from the increased yield of the 
btdk of the taxes in Ireland would go into the 
pockets of the Irish Treasury. According to 
the vicious principle of the Bill the Imperial 
Govemment would reap the whole of the benefit. 
In other words the Imperial Govemment wotdd 
tmdertake the risk of fínandng Ireland and 
collecting her taxes and stand to bear the risk 
of profit or loss on the transaction, accordingly 
as Ireland is well govemed or badly govemed 
by the Irish Parliament. 

Such a state of things does not offer much 
encouragement to the British taxpayer who 
wiU have to guarantee the fixed annual payment 
to Ireland. It is admitted by the Govemment 
that at the outset the deficit wiU cost the British 
I>eople £2,000,000. It should be bome in mind 
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that the deíicit does not appear in the Bill, but 
is based on the cost of goveming Ireland at 
the time o£ the passing of the Act, while allowance 
must be made for the increasing cost of the 
Reserved Services.* 

Several íinancial experts incline to the belief 
that the annual loss to Great Britain would be 
nearer £3,000,000. f Por this the British tax- 
payer would have the privilege of watching 
the Irish Govemment spend the money without 
being able to control the objects or method of 
expenditure. 

The frequent adjustment of financial questions 
between the British and Irish Treasuries entailed 
by the complicated provisions of the BiU is 
entrusted to the Joint Exchequer Board. The 
ftmctions of this novel tribunal will involve 
decisions both in matters of legal interpretation 
and íinancial calculations, but the Board will 
also have to decide many matters tuming entirely 
on questions of opinion to be deduced from the 
facts before them. Qtiot homines tot sententiae. 

Frequent comment was made in the debates 
in both Houses that no provision is made in the 
Biil as to the status or qualification of the mem- 
bers of this all-powerful tribunal, beyond the 
fact that two of the five members are to be 

*01d Age Pensioiis are an exception. They wiU probably 
decrease. 

fSee Lord St. Aldwyn's speech in the House o£ Lords Debate. 
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appointed by the Imperial Treastuy, two by the 
Irísh Treasury and a Chairman appointed by 
His Majesty. 

Inasmuch as it is a fundamental rule of the 
Brítish Constitution that His Majesty acts upon 
the advice of his Ministers, this arrangement is 
tantamount to the appointment of three mem- 
bers by the Brítish Govemment and two by the 
Irísh Govemment, so that the Brítish Govem- 
ment would be in a permanent majoríty on the 
Board — another '* gríevance '* for Ireland. 

There is not a word in the Bill as to the períod 
of the appointment of the members of the Board, 
or by whom they are removable or on what 
grounds, to what salaríes they shall be entitled 
or by whom their salaríes and expenses shall be 
bome. The people both of Great Brítain and 
Ireland are surely entitled to some provision 
that only men of the highest integríty and the 
widest experíence can be selected. There is not 
a word in the Bill to seoire anything of the kind. 
It would be possible for the Irísh Treasiuy to 
select as the two Irísh nominees men without 
principle, honour or knowledge. It is not sug- 
gested that such a scandal is probable, but when 
a new Constitution is being framed even remotely 
possible contingendes must be provided for. It 
is not disputed that the creation of the Board is 
without precedent and when it is reíiected that 
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it will be in the power of the members practically 
to settle the financial relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland, it would seem that such a 
proposal is contrarjr to modem ideas of demo- 
cratic govemment, and involves a greater indi- 
vidual responsibility upon the members than they 
could reasonably be expected to bear, in fact it 
calls to mind the Tritmivirate of andent Rome. 

The importance and diflBculty — one núght 
almost say the impossibility — of the functions 
of the Board may be gathered from a considera- 
tion of some of the points which they will have 
to decide. What is the cost to the British Ex- 
chequer of Irish Services at the time of the pass- 
ing of the Act? — a most important point, for 
on it depends the amount of the annual grant to 
Ireland. What is true Irish Revenue; what is 
or is likely to be the cost of a Reserved Service 
which is about to be transferred; whether a tax 
imposed by the Irish Parliament is substantially 
the same as an Imperial Tax;* whether it is a 
protective tax or not; whether the cost of col- 
lecting it is excessive; what are its proceeds as 
distinguished from the proceeds of an Imperial 
tax of which it may form a part; whether it has 
caused a decrease in the yield of the Imperial tax ; 
what is the loss to the Imperial Exchequer by 

*There is a right of appeal on this point to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council by leave of His Majesty. 
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the reduction or discontinuance of an Imperial tax 
by the Irish Parliament, and lastly, when the true 
Irish Revenue exceeds the cost of Irish Services, 
and in the opinion of the Board the time has ar- 
rived for revising the íinancial provisions of the 
Act.* 

The above are only some of the complicated 
questions which the Board will have to decide. 
They are all questions of fact or opinion on mat- 
ters of fact, and only on one of them is there a 
right of appeal. 

The destination of enormous stmis of money 
will be determined by the bare ** yes " or ** no " 
of the Board, whose word is final on the matter. 
DiflEerences of opinion between the British and 
Irish members of the Board are inevitable, and 
where points of great importance are involved, it 
is idle to expect that either Parliament will accept 
the decision of the Board as conclusive. Pres- 
sure wotdd be used to induce the Imperial Par- 
liament to amend the dedsion by legislation and 
the whole matter in dispute would be thrashed 
out again in the Parliaments at Dublin and at 
Westminster. 

This brings us to the consideration of the real 
inducement to the Nationalist party to accept 
the unworkable scheme of the Bill — the reten- 

*See speech of Lord St. Aldwyn, H ouse of Lords, January 28 
1913, CoL 630. 
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tion of 42 Irish memba:s at Westminster. There 
can be no doubt that the 42 members would be 
used as a powerful lever by the Irish Parliament 
to extract further concessions from the British 
Treasurjr, and Mr. Redmond is able to console 
his supporters with the reflection that the Irish 
members at Westminster, badced by the tmani- 
mous demand of the Dublin Parliament, wovild 
be able to compel amendments to the Home Rule 
Act whenever, owing to the equal balancing of 
parties at Westminster, the Irish members were 
in a position to tum the scale. The statement 
that, by granting Home Rule to Irdand by the 
present BiU, British politics will be relieved of 
the incubtis of the Irish vote is untrue. The 
Irish vote though reduced in numbers would be 
backed by the powerful influence of the Irish 
Parliament, and as parties are balanced at present 
would have a controlling voice. Out of the 42 
Irish members, some 30 wotdd be Nationalists. 
In the present Parliament, if these 30 voted with 
the Opposition, Mr. Asquith's Govemment would 
be in a majority of one,* which it need hardly be 
said would be insufl&cient for him to remain in 
office. 

♦Liberal ... 264 British Unionists . . 262 
Labour ... 41 Irísh Unionists . 12 

Irish Nationalists . 30 

305 304 
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The retention of the Irish in the Imperial Par- 
liament would only be justifiable as part of a 
Federal Parliament having charge only of the 
common interests of the United Ejngdom. To 
give the Irish á contiaolling voice in the manage- 
ment of the domestic affairs of England, Scot- 
land and Wales and at the same time to set up 
an exclusively Irish Parliament in Dublin is an 
inequitable arrangement which it is impossíble 
to justify. It may be argued that the total 
abandonment of Irish representation at West- 
minster tends to separation, but as the whole 
scheme of a separate Irish Parliament and Execu- 
tive savours of separation, the argument is in- 
suflBcient to justify the interference of Irish mem- 
bers in the domestic legislation of Great Britain, 
with which af ter the grant of Home Rtde they 
would have no concem. 

Finally, we have to consider the extraordinary 
proposal in Clause 26 of the Bill f or the re-casting 
of the entire iinancial scheme at some indefínite 
date in the future. 

When, in the opinion of the Joint Exchequer 
Board, the total jdeld of revenue from Ireland, 
" true Irish revenue,*' exceeds during each of 
three years the total cost of Iridi administration, 
a further contingent of Irish members will come 
to Westminster to assist in discussing the revision 
of the finandal relations between the two coun- 
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tries with the double purpose o£ (1) settling the 
contribution to be paid by Ireland towards 
Imperial expendittire, (2) aUowing the Irish 
Parliament greater freedom in the direction of 
taxation and coUection of revenue. In this 
respect the Govemment has deliberately set 
out to do the very thing which its own advisers 
deprecate in the strongest terms. 

The danger of the proposal is ably set out in 
the report of the Financial Relations Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Govemment to which 
reference has already been made: 

** In maJdng arrangements for any new de- 
parture of a complicated Idnd there is naturally 
a temptation to escape from the difficulty of 
solving embarrassing problems by postponing 
their solution to some future date. Under certain 
circumstances there may be no other altemative, 
and always there is the hope that increase of 
knowledge, or even the mere lapse of time. may 
eventually aid in the solution. But in this 
particular case it is certain that, however great 
may be the difficulties encotmtered at the original 
settlement, those that will stirroimd revision 
will be incomparably greater. At the original 
settlement there can be no parity of status between 
the parties to the contract. In fact, one of 
the two will not yet be in corporate existence. 
It wiU be merely represented by the individuals 
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of whom it will eventually be composed, and 
by those who sympathise with them. The 
other party will be in a position of such pre- 
ponderating authority that it wiU practically 
be able to dictate the terms on which the $ettle- 
ment must be accepted, or the whole enterprise 
be foregone. At the time of revision the position 
wiU be entirely changed. There will then be 
two parties, each fully clothed with a definite 
authority, constitutionally or legally conferred, 
and failure to reach agreement will not be sus- 
ceptible of any such short method of solution 
as might be resorted to at the original settlement. 
It foUows that it is extremely imdesirable to 
leave open f or future determination any questions 
of a Idnd that would demand settlement as 
a condition of the continued workmg on con- 
stitutional lines of the machinery set up in 
the first instance. It would be imwise, for 
example, to leave. as a subject for revision some 
matter in respect of which the worldng of the * 
original compact would be wholly arrested, tm- 
less the Irish Govemment could be compelled 
to take action in some direction, however little 
it might approve of the course proposed. By 
the Act constituting that Govemment, it can 
be restrained from action in specified directions 
by depriving of legal validity any enactment 
of the Irish Parliament, or any proceeding of 
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the Irish Govemment that is outside of, or 
contrarjr to, their defined powers. But there 
is no means, short of the employment of force 
in the last resort, by which an independent 
legislature or executive can be compelled to 
do something positive against its will." 

In condusion, there remains to be dealt with 
the argument frequently put forward by Mr. 
Asquith and his colleagues that the grant of 
Home Rule to Ireland is necessary in order to 
relieve the Imperial Parliament of the ccmgestion 
of Irish buisness. The above commentary on 
the provisions of the Bill is sufficient to demon- 
strate the fállacy of the argument. In the íirst. 
place the Reserved Services alone would require 
consíderable discussLon» while the disputes arísing 
f rom the financial provisions wo\ild taJce up 
more time in the Imperial House of Commons 
than is now required for the whole of Irish 
business. Not only so, but every case of fric- 
' tion between Irish and English officials, every 
instance of abuse of authority by the Irish Ex- 
ecutive, every alleged infraction of the rights 
of the Protestant minority would come up 
for discussion at Westminster and would be 
hotly contested by the ever present Nationalist 
members. 

In fact the statement that the passing of 
the Home Rule Bill would relieve congestion 
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at Westminster is so palpably false that it is 
unnecessary to examine it further. 

As the above criticisms will doubtless be met 
by the answer that the Bill has received the 
approval of the House of Commons it is desirable 
to consider the conditions tmder which it was 
debated. 

The Bill was amended in several important 
particulars* owing to the pressure of the Govem- 
ment's own supporters as well as of the 
Opposition. 

The númber of amendments which the Govem- 
ment themselves f ound it necessary to bring f or- 
ward are a suffident indication of the haste with 
which it was originally drafted. Limits of space 
prevent a detailed examination of the changes 
made in the measure during its passage through 
the House of Commons, but it is certain that 
much wider alterations would have been made 
and possibly the unworkable character of the Bill 
demonstrated to such an extent that even the 
present machine-driven majority in the House 
of Commons would have refused to pass it, had it 
not been for the peculiar conditions under which 

*For instance the popular election of members of the Senate 
has been substituted for the extraordinary proposal that they 
should be nominated by the Lord Lieutenant acting on the advice 
of the Irish Cabinet. In the Bill, as amended, nomination is 
coníined to the fírst Senate. Subsequent Senates are to be elected 
by the system of proportional representation. The remarks in 
this chapter of course apply to the Bill as amended. 
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it was discussed in Committee.* Under the 
form of procedure known as the time table guil- 
lotine, a fixed period of time — ustially only a few 
hours — was set apart for each Clause or group 
of Clauses, and as amendments are considered 
in the order of the words of the Bill after which 
they are to be inserted, it follows that many lines 

*Por the benefít of those who are not famíliar with the pro- 
cedure of debate in the House of Commons it niay be explained 
that the debate on every public BiU consists of fíve stajges: 

1. DébaU on moUon for leave to introduce the BiU. The House 
considers whether it is willine to consider the proposals in tbe 
Bill. If vea the Bill is read a fírst time. 

2. Deoate on Second Reading. The House considers the main 
prindples of the Bill, and if they are approved, the BiU is read a 
second time. 

3. Committee Stage. The House goes into Conmiittee on the 
Bill, i.e.f the provisions of the Bill are examined, dause by cLause, 
and line by line. This stage provides or ought to provide an 
opporttmity of disdosing defects in the practical methods by 
which it is proposed to give effect to the prindples approved on 
Second Readmg, and if necessary of passing amenaments. It 
need hardlv be said that it f requently happens that a proposal — 
the principle of which has been approved m theorjr — is foimd to 
be unworkable when the practicaí details are examined. 

4. Report Stage. The Bill is reconsidered as a whole in the 
light of the amendments passed in Committee, and further 
amendments added if necessaiv. 

6. Third Reading. The liouse having settled the details of 
the Bill considers whether it should únaíly assent to it, and if 
so the Bill is read a third time and passed. 

£very Bill must stand or fall upon a careful examination of its 
worldng details, and therefore it is obvious that the Committee 
Stage is the most important part of the proceedings. FxiU and 
imfettered opportunity should be given for the free discussion 
of every part of the measure. 

As wiU be seen from the account in the foUowing pages these 
conditions have not been observed in the case of the Home Rule 
BUl. 
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of the Bill, and indeed many whole Clauses were 
not discussed at all.* 

The following details indicate the amotmt of 
discussion which Mr. Asquith's Govemment have 
thought sufl&cient f or the settlement of the new 
Irish Constitution. 

The Home Rule Bill as it lef t the House of Com- 
mons contained 51 Clauses. 

The discussion of Clauses takes place in the 
Committee Stage and on Report. The cursorjr 
nature of the discussion may be gathered from 
the fact that only five Clausesf were wholly dis- 
cussed either in Conmiittee or on Report. 
Twenty-four Clauses were partly discussed.J 
On several of these the discussion did not cover 
more than the first few lines. Twenty-two 
Clauses,§ werepassed without a word of discus- 
sion either in Committee or on Report. 

Maldng the calculation another way, the Bill 
as it left the House of Commons contained 1928 
lines and the Schedules. Of these only 305 lines 
were discussed either in Committee or on Report, 

*The power of the Chairmaa of Committee to select the 
amendments which he considers to be most important does not 
get over the difficulty that the allotted time was manif estly in- 
sufficient f or the consideration of more than a f ew of the impor- 
tant points raised. 

tClauses 1, 37, 40, 42 and 44. 

tClauses 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 22, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
31, 33, 38, 43, 45, 46, 49. 

§Clauses 6, 10, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 25, 30, 32, 34, 35, 
36, 39, 41, 47, 48, 50, 51. 
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while 1623 lines were passed without aiiy dis- 
cussion at all. 

The Schedules tó the Bill (556 lines) which 
determine the distribution of seats for the Irish 
Parliament and for the 42 Irish xnembers who 
are to sit at Westminster were passed without a 
word of discussion. 

As will be seen from the ntunbered Clauses 
of the Bill in the Appendix the foUowing impor- 
tant provisions of the Bill were not discussed: 

The subjects prohibited to the Irish Parliament 
with one exception — ** trade outside Ireland." 

The reserved services, with the exception of 
land purchase. 

The jHDSition of Irish Ministers. 

The transfer of the reserved services, except 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

The conditions respecting the power of the Lord 
Lieutenant to withhold the Royal Assent. 

Money Bills. 

Privileges and qualifications of members of 
Irish Parliament. 

The number of Irish at Westminster and how 
they should be elected. 

Composition of Transferred Stun (except the 
amoimt representing the cost to Imperial Ex- 
chequer of Irish Services — item [a] ). 

Taxing powers of the Irish Parliament, except 
the general power of altering Imperial taxes. 
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Conditions necessarjr to financial revision and 
the manner in which írish representatives should 
come to Westminster. 

Conditions of office and retiring of existing 
Irish Judges. 

Power of concurrent legislation of Imperial 
Parliament. 

Power to make Orders in Council adapting laws, 
dealing with transfer of reserved services, etc. 

The distribution of seats f or the Irish Paflia- 
ment and the Irish at Westminster. 

The haste with which the Bill was drafted 
and the lack of consideration given to it are 
apparent from the fact that the Govemment 
found it necessary to ins^t no less than 143 
amendments during the progress of the measiure 
through the House of Conamons. The unrealitv 
of thTproceedings may be gauged from the fací 
that only sixteen of these were discussed and 
that out of 1054 amendments (omitting dupli- 
cates) proposed in the Committee Stage by the 
Opposition and by private members of the 
Govemment only seventy-six were discussed, 
while in the Report Stage out of 778 of such 
amendments all but twenty-eight were swept 
aside by the closure and left unconsidered. 

The Govemment were compelled to have 
recourse to this drastic form of closure for two 
reasons. In the first place as explained in 
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Chapter I they are f aced with the necessity of 
satisfying some at least of the demands of each 
of the various sections which make up their 
composite majority. This involves the con- 
sideration in one session of Parliament of a 
greater number of highly controversial measures 
of first-class imjxjrtance than can reasonably be 
discussed in the time. at the disposal of the 
House of Commons after allowing for the ordi- 
nary work of Parliament in providing for the 
finance of the year and other necessary business. 

In the second place many of the Govemment's 
supporters are weak upon the Home Rule question. 
The majority on several occasions dropped far 
below its ordinary strength and once the Govem- 
ment were actually defeated.* 

Consequently, the less opportunity that was 
given for disclosing the discrepancies of the 
BiU and demonstrating the unworkable nature 
of its provisions, the less likelihood of the more 
timid of their supporters beíng prompted by 
indignant pubUc opinion to open revolt against 
the tyranny of the party machine. 

It must be bome in mind that the present 
Bill is a feeble attempt at compromise between 
the NationaUst demand for a truly National 
Parliament with some semblance of independence 
and the refusal of the orthodox Liberal to agree 

*0n the fínancial resolutions of the Home Rule Bill. 
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to anythmg in the nature of separation. The 
Home Rnle Bill is an attempt to reconcile two 
antagonistic points of view which are in their 
nature irreconcilable and the result has been 
to produce a measiare fantastic in theory and 
unworkable in practice. Probabljr no one is 
more aware of the impractical nature of the 
proposals than the authors of the Bill, but the 
business of the Govemment is to keep in oflfice 
as long as possible. This they can only do by 
the aid of the Nationalist vote and therefore 
being compelled to proceed with a Bill which 
they know to be rotten to the core, they have 
sought to curtail debate lest their supporters 
should be goaded into revolt by the wide-spread 
disclosure of its absurdities. 

Indeed the drastic closure of the Home Rule 
Bill in Parliament is admirably consistent with 
the attitude of the Govemment at the time 
of the General Election when they abstained 
from stating their intention to introduce a Home 
Rule Bill imtil the election was half over, and 
even then declined to give any information of 
the contents of the proposed measure.* 

In the Debate on the Bill in the House of Lords, 
Lord Curzon, Ex-Viceroy of India, aptly con- 
trasted the indecent haste with which the Home 
Rule Bill was prepared and rushed through the 

*See Introduction, Chapter I. 
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House of Commons with the careful deliberations 
which attended the framing of the South African 
Constitution in 1909. The comparison is so 
just and so strictly rélevant to the accusation 
that the Govemment by a combination of guile 
and force majeure are attempting to force the 
Home Rule Bill into law against the wishes 
of the people of Great Britain, that I make no 
apology for quoting it in full: 

" The noble Lord who preceded me suggested 
that this question might be settled, and cotdd 
alone be settled, by the constiltation and co- 
operation of all parties. For our part we are 
content to see Ireland advance on her career 
of increasing prosperity with the institutions 
which she at present enjo^s: but if consuitation 
and co-operation are desired, surely the last 
way in which to effect that result is to adopt 
the methods embodied in this Bill. Reference 
has been made again and again to the precedent 
of South Africa. I happened to be in South 
Africa when the South African Constitution 
was being drawn up* The drcumstanoes were 
even more difficult than those of framing a 
Constitution f or Ireland, because the two parties 
were not only separated by great differences of 
race, religion, and so on, but had been actually 
engaged in war. You may almost say that the 
hands of the people who met in conference had 
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been imbrued in each other's blood. How was 
it done? The four States elected their delegates 
and sent up their most important men. Those 
persons met in conference, first in Durban, 
next in Cape Town, and third, in Bloomfontein, 
the three capitals. They met without the em- 
barrassing presence of the Press, and they dis- 
cussed the matter in secret condave. Between 
the sittings they met constantly, and I had the 
honour of meeting them and hearing them 
converse in private houses and elsewhere. Line 
by line, word by word, they went through the 
proposed Constitution. They did not approach 
the matter as antagonists, they approached it 
as statesmen. Not a single man had any desire 
to revive old sores or to score off the other party. 
They wanted to build up a new Constitution 
in which all could join for the benefit of the 
covmtry. Something is to be leamed from that. 
Further, when the Constitution had been drawn 
up, it was submitted to the Parliaments of the 
various States concemed, and in the case of one 
State — Natal — of whose adhesion there was 
some doubt, it was actually sent on referendum 
to the people. 

" If you are constructing a new Constitution 
fpr a country stmdered by great differences, that 
is the method and those are the lines on which you 
ought to proceed. But they are not your lines. 
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What you have done is, first of all, to conceal 
yotir Bill from the country at the last election, 
then to conceal it from your own foUowers imtil 
it came before the House of Commons, then to 
bring it before the House of Commons as an 
arrangement between yourselves and your Irish 
supporters, then to use the clostu'e and guillotine 
to carry it through the House of Commons, then 
to use the impotence of this House to deprive us 
of any opportumty of deaUng with it effectively, 
and then to wait two years imder your Parlia- 
ment Act in order to force this one-sided party 
solution upon the cotmtry."* 

In the above observations on the scheme of 
the Bill it has been impossible to do more than 
briefly indicate the reasons why, apart from any 
question of the principle of a separate Parlia- 
ment, the present measure is foredoomed to f ail- 
ure. An exhaustive criticism of its manifold 
inconsistencies and opportunities for friction 
would fill a volume. 

The Bill is condemned alike by friends and 
opponents of Home Rule. f Its finance has been 
condemned by the Nationalist General Coundl 

*£arl Curzon. House of Lords Debates, JantLary 30, 1913. 
Col. 766. 

tThe destructive critidsms of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons on the details of the measure — or such of them as it 
was possible to discuss in the limited time vouchsafed by the 
Govemment — to this day remain unanswered because they are 
tmanswerable. Those who wish for the fullest information on 
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of County Cotincils, and has been described in 
the House of Commons by Mr. O'Brien, the 
leader of the Independent Nationalist party, as 
*' putrid." When it is presented a second time 
to the House of Commons it cannot be amended, 
f or any alteration would defeat the operation of 
the ParUament Act and make it impossible to 
pass it into law in the present Parliament without 
the consent of the House of Lords. Whether in 
the course of the next twelve months its authors 
wiU be compeUed by the f orce of pubUc opinion 
to hurry the iU-starred measure into obUvion, or 
whether they wiU insist on passing it into law 
remains to be seen. 

Signs are not wanting that the Govemment 
are akeady weakening on the matter. Both Mr. 
BirreU* and Mr. Redmond have hinted at the 

the subject cannot do better than refer to the official report of 
the Debates on the Bill. 

The second reading debate in the House of Lords affords a 
convenient summary of the defects of the measure. 

Attention is particularl^ directed to the speeches of the I>uke 
of Devonshire, me Marquis of Zetland, Ix^rd Midleton and Lord 
Ashboume (late Lord Chancellor of Ireland), and especially to 
the masterlv exposure of the financial scheme of the Bill con- 
tained in the speech of Viscount St. Aldwyn (Sir M. Hicks 
Beach) — formerly Chancellor of the Exchequer. No less 
destructive is the criticism of those who are avowedly in f avour 
of some form of Home RuLe. See the speeches of Earl Grey 
(late Govemor-General of Canada), Earl Dunraven (late Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland) and the Archbishop of York. 

The Lords' Debate is reported in ** The Times " (London) 
for January 28, 29, 30 and 31 (1913). 

♦At Warrington. See " Times." February 17, 1913. 
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pos8Íbility of a settlement by comproimse, al- 
though they must know that as f ar as Ulster is 
concemed compromise is inqx)6sible. Is it too 
much to hope that this change of f ront wili result 
in the abandonment of a Bill which pleases no- 
body? If the Bill is persisted in, two things are 
certain. There will be dvil war in Ulster and an 
end to public confídence, security and credit 
throughout the rest of Irdand. 
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TEXT OP THE GOVERNMENT OP IRELAND 

BILL, 1912, AS SENT UP TO THE 

HOUSE OP LORDS 

Arrangbment of Clausbs 

Clatise. Legislaiive Auihority 

1. Establislmien.t of Irish Parliament. 

2. Legislative powers of Irish Parliament. 

3. Prohibition of laws interfermg with religious 

eqtia]ity, etc. 

Executive Authority 

4. Executive power in Ireland. 

5. Futm^ transfer of certain reserved services. 

Irish Parliament 

6. Smmnoning, etc, of Irish Parliament. 

7. Royal Assent to Bills of Irish Parliament. 

8. Composition of Irish Senate. 

9. Composition of Irish House of Commons. 

10. Money Bills. 

11. Disagreement between two Hotises of Irish Par- 

liament. 

12. Privileges, qualifications, etc., of Members of 

Irish Parliament. 

Irish Representation in the House of Commons 

13. Representation of Ireland in the House of Com- 

mons of the United KÍTigdom. 
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Clause. Finance 

14. Irish revenue and expenditure. 

15. Powers of Irish Parliament with respect to 

taxation. 

16. Relations between Great Britain and Ireland 

as respects Customs and Excise duties. 

17. Supplemental provisions as to Transferred Sum 

and Irish revenue. 

18. Charge on Transferred Sum of sums charged on 

the Guarantee Fund. 

19. Development fund and road improvement grant. 

20. Irish Church Fund. 

21. Supplemental provisions as to Irish Exchequer 

and Consolidated Fund. 

22. Joint Exchequer Board. 

23. Charge of Irísh Govemment loans on Transferred 

Sum and management by Joint Exchequer 
Board. 

24. Ascertainment of true Irish revenue. 

25. Alteration of taxes to be treated as increases or 

reductions of taxes as the case may be. 

26. Revision of financial arrangements in certain 

events. 

Provisions as to Judicial Power 

27. Tenure of office by judges. 

28. Irish appeals. 

29. Special provision for decision of constitutional 

questions. 

30. Appeal in cases where the validity of an Irish 

law is questioned. 

Lord Lieutenant 

31. Office of Lord Lieutenant. 
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Provisions as to Existing Judges and Irish Officers 

Clause. 

32. Provisions as to existing judges and other per- 

sons having salaries charged on the Consoli- 
dated Fund. 

33. Continttation of service of, and compensation to, 

existing officers. 

34. Establishment of Civil Service Committee. 

35. Provisions as to existing pensions and super- 

annuation allowances. 

36. Definition of Irish Officer, and provision as to 

officers in whose case questions may arise, etc. 
• 
Provisions as to Members of Police 

37. Continuation of service of, and compensation to, 

members of police forces. 

General 

38. Continuation of existing laws, institutions, etc. 

39. Use of Crown lands by Irish Govemment. 

40. Arrangements between departments of United 

Kingdom and Irish departments for exercise. 
of powers and duties. 

41. Concurrent legislation. 

42. Special provisions as to Dublin University, 

Trinity CoUege, Dublin, and the Queen's 
University of BeKast. 

43. Spedal provisions as to Freemasons. 

44. Repeal of s. 16 of 21 & 22 Geo. 3. c. 11. Irish. 
46. First election of reduced number of Irish members 

and appUcation of election laws. 

46. Temporary provision as to payments into and out 

of the Irish Exchequer. 

47. Power to maJce Irish Transfer Orders in Coundl. 
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Clause. 

48. Irísh Transfer Orders to be laid before Parlia- 

tnent. 

49. Commenoement of Act and appointed day. 



50. Definitions. 

51. Short title. 

SCHEDULES. 



Supplefnental 



A BILL 

Intituled 

An Act to amend the provision f or the Govemment 
of Iitdand. 

Be it enacted by the King's most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, as follows: 

Legislatwe Auíhority 

1« (1) On and after the appointed day there shall 
be in Ireland an Irish Parliament consisting ol His 
Majesty the King and two Houses, namely, the 
Irish Senate and the Irish House of Coimnons. 

(2) Notwithstanding the establishment of the Irish 
Parliament or anything contained in this Act, the 
supreme power and authority of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom shall remain unaffected and 
undiminished over all persons, matters, and things 
in Ireland and every part thereof . 

2. Subject to the provisions of this Act, the Irish 
Parliament shall have power to make laws for the 
peace, order, and good govemment of Ireland with 
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the foUowing fímitatíons, namely» that th.ey shall 
not have power to tnaWe laws except in respect of 
matters exclusively relating to Ireland or some part 
thereof , and (without prejudice to that general liniita- 
tion) that they shall not have power to niake laws in 
respect of the following matters in particular» or 
any of them, namely — 

(1) The Crown, or the succession to the Crown, 
or a Regency, or the property of the Crown (induding 
f oreshore) or the Lord Lieutenant except as respects 
the exerdse of his executive power in rdation to Irish 
services as defined for the purposes of this Act; or 

(2) The maldng of peace or war or matters arising 
from a state of war; or the regulation of the conduct 
of any portion of His Majest^'s subjects during the 
existence of hostilities between Foreign States with 
whidi His Majesty is at peace» in rdatíon to those 
hostilities; or 

(3) The navy, the anny, the territorial force, or 
any other naval or military force, or the defence of 
the realm, or any other naval or military matter; or 

(4) Treaties, or any rdations, with Poreign States, 
or relations with other parts of His Majesty 's dominions, 
or matters involving the contravention of treaties 
or agreements with foreign states or any part of His 
Majesty's dominions, or offences connected with 
any such treaties or rdations, or procedure connected 
with the extradition of criminals under any treaty, 
or the retum of fugitive offenders ffom or to any 
part of His Majesty's dominions; or 

(5) Dignities or titles of honour; or 

(6) Treason, treason fdony, alienage, naturalisa- 
tion, or aliens as such, or domicile; or 

(7) Trade with any place out of Irdand (except so 
f ar as trade may be affected by the exerdse of the 
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powers of taxation given to the Irish Parliament, or 
by the regulation of importation for the sole purpose 
of preventing contagious disease, or by steps taken, 
by means of inquiries or agencies out of Ireland, 
f or the improvement of Irish trade or f or the protection 
of Irish traders from fraud); the granting of bounties 
on the export of goods; quarantine; or navigation, 
induding merchant shipping (except as respects 
inland waters, the regulation of harbours, and local 
health regulations) ; or 

(8) Any postal services and the rates of charge 
therefor (except postal communication between one 
place in Ireland and another such place, and any 
other postal service which is executed completely in 
Ireland); designs for stamps, whether for postal or 
revenue purposes; or 

(9) Lighthouses, buoys, or beacons (except so far 
as they can consistently with any general Act of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom tíe constructed 
or maintained by a local harbour authority) ; or 

(10) Coinage; legal tender; or any change in the 
standard of weights and measures; or 

(11) Trade marks, designs, merchandise marks, 
copyright, or patent rights; or 

(12) Any of the foUowing matters (in this Act 
referred to as reserved matters), namely — 

(a) The general subject-matter of the Acts relating 
to Land Piarchase in Ireland, the Old Age Pensions 
Acts, 1908 and 1911, the National Insurance Act, 
1911, and the Labour Exchanges Act, 1909; 

(b) The coUection of taxes; 

{c) The Royal Irish Constabulary and the manage- 
ment and control of that force; 

(d) Post Office Savings Banks, Trustee Savings 
Baiiks, and Friendly Sodeties; and 
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(e) Public loans made in Ireland bef ore the passíng 
of this Act: 

Provided that the liniitation on the powers of the 
Irish Parliament tinder this section shall cease as 
respects any such reserved matter if the corresponding 
reserved service is transferred to the Irish Govem- 
ment under the provisions of this Act. 

Any law made in contravention of the limitations 
imposed by this section shall, so f ar as it contravenes 
those limitations, be void. 

3. In the exercise of their power to make laws under 
this Act the Irish ParUament shall not make a law 
so as either directly or indirectly to establish or endow 
any religion, or prohibit or restrict the free exerdse 
thereof, or give a preference, privilege, or advantage, 
or impose any disability or disadvantage, on accoimt 
of religious belief or religious or ecclesiastical status, 
or make any religious belief or religious ceremony 
a condition of the validity of any marriage, or affect 
prejud3CÍaUy the right of any child to attend a school 
receiving public money without attending the religious 
instruction at that school, or alter the constitution 
of any reUgious body except where the alteration is 
approved on behalf of the reUgious body by the 
góveming body thereof , or divert from any religious 
denomination the fabric of cathedral churches or, 
except for the purpose of roads, railways, Ughting, 
water or drainage works, or other works of pubUc 
utility upon payment of compensation, any other 
property. 

Any law made in contravention of the restrictions 
imposed by this section shaU, so far as it contravenes 
those restrictions, be void. 
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Executive Authority 

4u (1) The executive power in Irdand shall continue 
vested in His Majesty the King^ and nothing in this 
Act shall affect the exercise of that power except as 
respects Irish services as defined for the pmposes of 
this Act. 

(2) As respects those Irish services the Lord Lieu- 
tenant or other chief executive officer or officers for 
the time being appointed in his place, on behalf of 
His Majesty, shall exerdse any prerogative or other 
executive power of His Majesty the exercise of which 
may be delegated to him by His Majesty. 

(3) The power so delegated shall be exercised through 
sudi Irish Departments as may be established by 
Irish Act or, subject to any alteration by Irish Act, 
by the Lord Lieutenant, and the Lord Lieutenant 
may appoint officers to administer those Departments, 
and those officers shall hold office during the pleasure 
of the Lord Lieutenant. 

(4) The persons who are for the time being heads 
oí such Irish Departments as may be determined 
by Irish Act or, in the absence of any such determina- 
tion, by the Lord Lieutenant, and sudi other persons 
(if any) as the Lord Lieutenant may appoint, shall 
be the Irish Ministers. 

Provided that — 

(a) No such person shall be an Irish Minister unless 
he is a member of the Privy Council of Ireland; and 

(6) No sudi person shall hold office as an Irish 
Minister for a longer period than six months, unless 
he is or becomes a member of one of the Houses oí 
the Irish Parliament; and 

{c) Any such person not being the head of an Irish 
Department shall hold office as an Irish Minister 
during the pleasure of the Lord Lieutenant in the 
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same manner as the head of an Irísh Depaitment 
holds his ofSce. 

(5) The persons who are Irish Ministers for the 
time being shall be an Executive Committee of the 
Privy Council of Ireland (in this Act referred to as 
the ** Executive Committee '*)» to aid and advise the 
Lord Lieutenant in the exerdse of his executive power 
in relation to Irish services. 

(6) In the exercise of powers delegated to the Lord 
Lieutenant in pursuance of this section no preference, 
privilege, or advantage shall be given to, nor shalí 
any disability or disadvantage be imposed on, any 
person on account of reUgious belief, except where 
the nature of the case in which the power is exercised 
itself involves the giving of such preference, privilege, 
or advantage, or the imposing of such a disability 
or disadvantage. 

(7) For the purposes of this Act, " Irish services " 
are all public services in connexion with the adminis- 
tration of the civil govemment of Ireland except the 
administration of matters with respect to which the 
Irish Parliament have no power to make laws, including 
in the exception aU pubUc services in connexion with 
the administration of the reserved matters (in this 
Act referred to as ** reserved services "). 

5. (1) The pubUc services in connexion with the 
administratíon of the Acts relating to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary and the management and control 
of that fOTce, shaU by virtue of this Act be transferred 
from the Govemment of the United Ringdom to the 
Irish Govemment on the expiration oí a period of 
six years f rom the appointed day and those pubUc 
services shaU then cease to be reserved services and 
become Irish services. 

(2) If a resolution is passed by both Houses of the 
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Irish Parliament providing for the transfer from the 
Govemment of tíie United Kingdom tó the Irish 
Govemment of the following reserved services, namely 

(o) AU public services in connexion with the 
administration of the Old Age Pensions Acts, 1908 and 
1911; or 

(6) AU public services in connexion with the admin- 
istration of Part I. of the National Insurance Act, 
1911; or 

(c) AU pubUc services in connexion with the adminis- 
tration of Part II. of the National Insurance Act, 
1911, and the Labour Exchanges Act, 1909; or 

(d) AU pubUc services in connexion with the adminis- 
tration of Post Office Savings Banks, Trustee Savings 
Banks, and Friendly Societies; 

the pubUc services to which the resolution relates 
shaU be transf erred accordingly as from a date íixed 
by the resolution, being a date not less than a year 
after the date on which the resolution is passed, 
and shaU on the transf er taldng eff ect cease to be 
reserved services and become Iridi services: 

Provided that this provision shaU not take effect 
as respects the transfer of the services in connexion 
with Post Office Savings Banks, Trustee Savings 
Banks, and Friendly Sodeties untU the expiration 
of ten years from the appointed day. 

(3) Oh any transfer under or by virtue of this 
section, the general provisions of this Act (so far as 
appUcable) and the provisions of this Act as to existing 
Irish officers shaU apply with respect to the transfer, 
with the substitution of the date of the transfer for 
the appointed day or the date of the passing of this 
Act. 
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Irish Parliament 

6. (1) There shall be a session of the Irish Parlia- 
ment once at least in every year, so that twelve months 
shall not intervene between the last sitting of the 
Parliament in one session and their first sitting in 
the next session. 

(2) The Lord Lieutenant shall, in His Majesty's 
name, summon, prorogue, and dissolve the Insh 
Parliament. 

7. The Lord Lieutenant shall give or withhold the 
assent of His Majesty to Bills passed by the two 
Houses of the Irish Parliament, subject to the foUowing 
limitations; namely — 

(1) He shall cx>mply with any instructions given 
by His Majesty in respect of any such BiU; and 

(2) He shall, if so directed by His Majesty, postpone 
giving the assent of His Majesty to any such Bill 
presented to him for assent for such period as His 
Majesty may direct. 

8. (1) The Irish Senate shall consist of f orty senators 
nominated as respects the first senators by the Lord 
Lieutenant subject to any instructions given by His 
Majesty in respect of the nomination, and afterwards 
elected by the four provinces of Ireland as separate 
constituencies in the number stated in the Third Part 
of the First Schedule to this Act. 

(2) The election of senators shall be according to 
the principle of proportional representation, the electors 
being the same electors as the electors of members 
retumed by constituencies in Ireland to serve in the 
ParHament of the United Kingdom, and each elector 
having one transferable vote. 

His Majesty may by Order in Council frame regula- 
tions prescribing the method of voting at elections of 
senators and of transferring and counting votes at 
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such an election and the mode of appointment and 
duties of retuming officers in connexion therewith, and 
any such regulations shall have effect as if they were 
enacted in this Act. 

(3) The term of office of every senator shall be five 
years, and sha.11 not be affected by a dissolution; the 
senators, at the end of their term of office, shall retire 
all together, and their seats shall be fílled by a new 
election. 

(4) If the place of a senator becomes vacant before 
the expiration of his term of office, the Lord Lieutenant 
shall, unless the place becomes vacant not more than 
six months before the expiration of that term of office, 
cause a writ to be issued for electing a senator in the 
stead of the senator whose place is vacant, if that sena- 
tor was an elected senator, and if he was a nominated 
senator nominate a senator in his place, but any 
senator so elected or nominated to fíH a vacancy shall 
hold office only so long as the senator in whose stead 
he is elected or nominated would have held office. 

9. (1) The Irish House of Commons shall consist 
of one hundred and sixty-four members, retumed by 
the constituencies in Ireland named in tíie First Part 
of the First Schedule to this Act in accordance with 
that Schedule, and elected by the same electors and in 
the same manner as members retumed by constituen- 
cies in Ireland to serve in the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. 

(2) In any constituency which retums three or more 
members the election shall be held on the principle 
of proportional representation and each elector shall 
have one transferable vote. 

(3) The Irish House of Commons when summoned 
shall, unless sooner dissolved, have continuance for 
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five years f rom the day on which- the summons directs 
the Hotise to meet and no longer. 

(4) After three years from the day of the first meet- 
ing of the Irish Parliament, the Irish Parliament may 
alter, as respects the Irish House of Commons, the 
qualification and registration of the electors, the law 
relating to elections and the questioning of elections, 
the constituendes, and the distribution of the members 
of the House among the constituencies, provided that 
in any new distribution the number of the members 
of the House shall not be altered, and due regard shall 
be had to the population of the constituencies other 
than University Constituencies. 

10. (1) BiUs appropriating revenue or money, or 
imposing taxation shall originate only in the Irish 
House of Commons, but a Bill shall not be taken to 
appropriate revenue or money, or to impose taxation 
by reason only of its containing provisions f or the 
imposition or appropriation of fimes or other pecuniary 
penalties, or for the payment or appropriation of fees 
for licences or fees for services under the Bill. 

(2) The Irish House of Commons shall not adopt 
or pass any vote, resolution, address, or BiU íor the 
appropriation f or any purpose of any part of the public 
revenue of Ireland or of any tax, excqpt in pmsuance 
of a recommendation f rom tíie Lord Lieutenant in the 
session in which the vote, resolution, address, or Bill 
is proposed. 

(3) The Irish Senate may not reject any BiU which 
deals only with the imposition of taxation or appro- 
priation of revenue or money for the services of the 
Irish Govemment, and may not amend any BiU so 
f ar as the BiU imposes taxation or appropriates revenue 
or money for the services of the Irish Govemment, 
and the Irish Senate may not amend any BiU so as to 
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increase any proposed charges or burden on the people. 
This provision shall apply to the failure in any sessioD 
to pass a Money Bill which has been sent up to the Irish 
Senate at least one month bef ore the end of the session 
as it applies to the actual rejection of such a Bill. 

(4) Aiiy BiU which appropriates revenue or money 
for the ordinary annual services of the Irish Govem- 
ment shall deal oniy with that appropriation. 

11. (1) If the Irish House of Commons pass any 
pubUc BiÚ which is sent up to the Irish Senate at least 
one month before the end of the session and the Irish 
Sénate reject or fail to pass it, or pass it with amend- 
ments to which the Irish House of Commons wiU not 
agree, and if the Irish House of Commons in the next 
session again pass the BiU with or without any amend- 
ments which have been made or agreed to by the 
Irish Senate, and the Irish Senate reject or faU to pass 
it, or pass it with amendments to which the Irish 
House of Commons wiU not agree, the Lord Lieutenant 
may during that session convene a joint sitting of the 
members of the two Houses. 

(2) The members present at any such joint sitting 
may deUberate and shaU vote together upon the BiU 
as last proposed by the Irish House of Commons, and 
upon the amendments (if any) which have been made 
therein by the one House and not agreed to by the 
other; and any such amendments which are affirmed 
by a majority of the total number of members of the 
two Houses present at the sitting shaU be taken to 
have been carried. 

(3) If the BiU with the amendments (if any) so taken 
to have been carried is aflSrmed by a majority of the 
total number of members of the two Houses present 
at any such sitting, it shaU be taken to have been duly 
passed by both Houses. 
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(4) This section shall apply, with the necessary 
mocfifications, in the case of the failure of the Irish 
Senate to pass a resolution providing for a transfer 
f rom the Govemment of the United Kingdom to the 
Irish Govemment of a reserved service when the Irish 
House of Commons have passed such a resolution, as 
it applies to the failure of the Irish Senate to pass a 
Bill which has been passed by the Irish House of 
Commons. 

12. (1) The powers, privileges, ánd immunities of 
the Irish Senate and of the Irish House of Commons, 
and of the members and oí the committees of the Irish 
Senate and the Irish House of Commons, shall be such 
as may be defined by Irish Act, but so that they shaJl 
never exceed those for the time being held and enjoyed 
by the Commons House of ParUament of the United 
IQngdom and its members and committees, and, 
until so defined, shall be those held and enjoyed by 
the Commons House of Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, and its members and committees at the 
date of the passing of this Act. 

(2) The law, as for the time being in force, relating 
to the qualification and disquaUfication of members 
of the Commons House of Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, and the taldng of any oath required to 
be taken by a member of that House, shall apply to 
members of the Irish Senate and the Irish House of 
Commons. 

(3) Any peer, whether of the United Kingdom, Great 
Britain, England, Scotland, or Ireland, shaU be quaU- 
fied to be a member of either House. 

(4) A member of either House shall be incapable 
of being nominated or elected, or of sitting, as a mem- 
ber of the other House, but an Irish Minister who 
is a member of either House shaU have the right 
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to sit and speak in both Houses, but shall vote only 
in the House of which he is a member. 

(5) A member of either House may resign his seat 
by giving notice of resignation to the person and in 
the manner directed by standing orders of the House, 
or if there is no such direction, by notice in writing of 
resignation sent to the Lord Lieutenant, and his seat 
shall become vacant on notice of resignation being 
given. 

(6) The powers of either House shall not be aSected 
by any vacancy therein, or by any defect in the nomina- 
tion, election, or qualification, of any member thereof . 

(7) His Majest^ may by Order in Coundl dedare 
that the holders of the offices in the Irish Executive 
named in the Order shall not be disqualified for being 
members of either House of the Irish Parliament by 
reason of holding office under the Crown, and except 
as otherwise provided by Irish Act, the Order shall 
have effect as if it were enacted in this Act, but on 
acceptance of any such office the seat of any such per- 
son in the Irish House of Commons shall be vacated 
unless he has accepted the office in succession to some 
other of the said offices. 

Irish Representaiion in the Hotise of Commons 

13. Unless and until the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom otherwise determine, the foUowing provi- 
sions shall have eff ect : 

(1) After the day of the first meeting of the Irish 
Parliament the number of members to be retumed by 
constituencies in Ireland to serve in the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom shall be f orty-two and the 
constituencies retuming those members shall (in lieu 
of the existing constituendes) be the constituendes 
named in the second Part of the First Schedule to this 
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Act» and no Umversity in Ireland shall retum a mem- 
ber to the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 

(2) The election laws and the laws relating to the 
qtialification of parliamentary electors shall not, so 
far as they relate to elections of members rettimed by 
constituencies in Ireland to serve in the ParUament 
of the United Kingdom, be altered by the Irish ParUa- 
ment, but this enactment shall not prevent the Irish 
Parliament from dealing with any officers concemed 
with the issue of writs of election, and if any officers 
are so dealt with, it shall be lawful for His Majesty 
by Order in Coundl to arrange f or the issue of any 
such writs, and the wríts issued in pursuance of the 
Order shaU be of the same efií ect as if issued in manner 
heretofore accustomed. 

Finance 

14. (1) There shaU be an Irish Exchequer and an 
Irish ConsoUdated Fund separate from those of the 
United Kingdom. 

(2) The proceeds of aU taxes levied in Ireland, 
whether tmder the authority of the ParUament of the 
United Kingdom or of the Irish ParUament, shaU be 
paid into the Exchequer of the United Kingdom, but 
subject as herein-after provided, there shaU be charged 
on and paid out of the ConsoUdated Fund of the United 
Ejngdom or the growing produce thereof in each year 
to the Irish Exchequer a sum (in this Act ref erred to as 
" the Transferred Sum **) consisting of — 

(a) such sum as may be determined by the Joint 
Exchequer Board estabUshed tmder this Act (herein- 
after referred to as the Joint Exchequer Board) to 
represent the net cost to the Exchequer of the United 
Kmgdom at the time of the passing of this Act of Irish 
services; and 
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(b) a sum of fíve bundred thousand pounds, diminish- 
ing in eadi year after the third year of payment by the 
simi of fif ty thousand pounds until it is reduced to the 
strni of two hundred thousand pounds; and 

(c) a simi equal to the proceeds as determined by 
the Joint Exchequer Board of any Irish taxes imposed 
in Ireland by the Irish Parliament imder the powers 
given to them by this Act. 

(3) Provision shall be made by the Irish Pariiament 
f or the cost of Irish services within the meaning of this 
Aot, and except as provided by this Act, any charge 
on the Consolidated Fund of the United Ringdom f or 
those services, including any charge for the benefit 
of the Local Taxation (Ireland) Account, or any grant 
or contribution out of moneys provided by the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom so f ar as made f or those 
services shall cease, and money for loans in Ireland 
shall cease to be advanced either by the Public Works 
Loans Commissioners or out of the Local Loans Fimd. 

16. (1) The Irish ParUament shall have power to 
vary (either by way of addition, reduction, or discon- 
tinuance) any Imperial tax so f sir as respects the levy 
of that tax in Ireland, and to impose in Ireland any 
independent tax not being in the opinion of the Joint 
Exchequer Board substantially the same in character 
as an Imperial tax, subject to the foUowing limitations: 

(o) The Irish Parliament shaU not have power to 
impose or charge a Customs duty, whether an import or 
an export duty, on any artide tmless that article is 
f or the time being liable to a Ctistoms duty of a like 
character levied as an Imperial tax, and shaU not have 
power to vary, except by way of addition, any Customs 
duty levied as an Imperial tax, or any Excise duty 
so levied where there is a corresponding Customs 
duty; and 
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(b) The benefit to accrue to the Irish Exchequer 
from aiiy addition to any Customs duty levied as an 
Imperial tax (other than a Customs duty on beer 
or spirits), or to any duty of income tax so levied, 
or to any death duty so levied, shall be limitied as 
in this Act provided; and 

(c) The power of the Irish Parliament to vary an 
Imperial tax, so far as income tax (not including super- 
tax) is concemed, shall only be exercised so as to sJter 
the conditions tmder which any exemption, abate- 
ment, or relief from the tax may be granted to persons 
resident in Ireland without varying the rate of the tax, 
and, so far as any Customs duty or any death duty is 
concemed, shall only be exercised so as to vary the 
rate of the duty without otherwise altering the provi- 
sions with respect to the duty, or discriminating in 
that variation between persons, articles, or property, 
and where the duty is one of two or more correlated 
duties, or is a duty levied at a varying rate, shall not 
be exercised without varjóng proportionately aU the 
correlated duties or all the rates of duty; and 

(d) The Irish Parliament shall not so vary a death 
duty as to impose the duty on the personal property 
(not being a leaseholder*s or tenant*s interest in land) 
of any person domiciled in Great Britain; and 

(é) The power of the Irish Parliament to vary an 
Imperial tax shall not be exercised with respect to 
the stamp duties mentioned in the Second Schedule 
to this Act; and 

(/) The Irish Parliament shall not, in the exercise 
of their powers of taxation tmder this provision, 
make any variation crf Customs or Excise duties the 
effect of which will.be, in the opinion of the Joint 
Exchequer Board, to cause the Customs duty on an 
axticle of a class produced, prepared, or manufactured 
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in Irdand, to exceed the Excise duty by more than 
an amount reasonably suffident to cover any expenses 
due to revenue restrictions, or any variation of Customs 
or Excise drawbadcs or allowances which would cause 
the amount of drawback or allowance payable in 
respect of any artide to be more than reasonably 
suffident, in the opinion of the Joint Exchequer Board, 
to cover the duty paid thereon, and any expenses 
due to revenue restrictions; 

and the power of the Irish Parliament to make laws 
includes a power to make laws for the purpose of 
giving efiEect to their powers of taxation under this 
Act. 

(2) For the purposes of this Act 

(a) The expression " Imperial tax " means any 
tax charged for the time being in Ireland under the 
authority of the Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
and indudes a tax which has been discontinued tmder 
the powers given by this section to the Irish Parlia- 
ment, but which would have been so diarged but for 
the discontinuance; 

(6) The expression " Irish tax " means any .tax 
charged under the authority of the Irish Parliament 
dther by way of an addition to an Imperial tax or 
as an independent tax. 

16. (1) Any artides which are brought into Great 
Britain from Ireland or into Irdand from Great 
Britain shall be deemed to be articles exported or 
imported f or the purposes of the f orms to be used 
and the information to be fumished under the Customs 
Consolidation Act, 1876, and section four of the 
Revenue Act, 1909, and for the purpose of any duty 
or drawbadc payable in the circumstances for which 
provision is made tmder this section, but not for any 
other purpose. 
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(2) Where a Customs duty is levied in one country 
and not in the other, or is levied in both countries 
but at a higher rate in the one country than in the 
other, duty shall be charged and drawbadc allowed 
in respect of artides being artides produced, prepared, 
or manufactured abroad as follows: 

(a) The Customs duty shall be charged on any 
such artides brought into the one country from the 
other country as 3 they were articles imported from 
abroad, except that in the case of articles produced 
abroad but manuf actured or prepared in the cotmtry 
from which they are sent, the Customs duty diarged 
shall, if the drawbadc which would be allowed on the 
exportation of similar artides from the country into 
which the artides are brought is less than the duty 
payable on importation, be a duty equal to the draw- 
back, and if the duty is payable in respect of any 
such articles on delivery from bond, after manufacture 
or preparation in bond, a duty equal to that which 
would have been paid under similar circtmistances 
in respect of the same article in the coimtry into which 
the article is brought; and 

(6) A drawback shall be allowed on any such articles 
sent from the one cotmtry into the other equal to the 
drawback which would be allowed upon the exporta- 
tion of the articles from the country from which they 
are sent. 

(3) Where an Excise duty is levied in one cotmtry 
and not in the other, or is levied in both coimtries 
but at a higher rate in the one country than in the 
other, duty shall be charged and drawback allowed 
in respect of articles being artides produced, pre- 
pared, or manufactured in either country as follows: 

(a) A Customs duty shall be charged on any such 
articles brought into the one country from the other 
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country as if they were articles imported from abroad, 
eqtial to the amount of the Excise duty levied on 
similar articles in the coimtry into which they are 
brought, or if there is no such Excise duty in the country 
from which the articles are sent, a duty equal to the 
drawback allowed on the exportation of similar articles 
manufactured or prepared in the country into which 
the article is brought or, if there is no such drawback, 
equal to the Customs duty payable on the importation 
of a similar article into the country into which the 
article is brought; and 

(6) A drawback shall be allowed on any such articles 
sent from the one coimtry into the other eqtial to the 
amount of the Excise duty levied in the country from 
which they are sent in cases where a drawback would 
be allowed on the exportation of the articles from 
that country or, if no Excise duty is levied in the 
coimtry into which the articles are sent, eqtial to the 
drawback allowed on exportation. 

The Excise duty on a licence granted to a manu- 
facturer of any article, the amount of which varies 
either directly or indirectly according to the amoimt 
of the article manufactured, shall be treated for the 
ptirposes of this subsection as an Excise duty on 
the article manufactured. 

(4) The proceeds of any Customs duty charged 
under this section in Ireland on any article shall to 
the extent to which they exceed the proceeds of the 
Customs or Excise duty which would have been 
charged on the article in Great Britain be deemed 
to be the proceeds of a Customs duty levied as an 
Irish tax, if the duty is charged in respect of a difference 
of Customs duties, and be deemed to be the proceeds 
of an Excise duty levied as an Irish tax if the duty is 
charged in respect of a diíference of Excise dnties, 
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and as to the balance be deemed to be the proceeds 
of an Imperial tax. 

(5) Nothing in this section shall affect any enact- 
ment tmder which articles deposited in a bonded 
warehouse without payment o£ duty may be transferred 
from one country to the other coimtry. 

17. (1) The Transferred Sum shall be paid to 
the Irish Exchequer at such times and in such manner 
and according to such regulations as the Joint Ex- 
chequer Board may direct. 

(2) In the event of the reduction or discontinuance 
of any Imperial tax by the Irish ParUament, the 
Transf erred Sum shall be reduced in each year by such 
sirni as may be determined by the Joint Exchequer 
Board to represent the amoimt by which the proceeds 
of the tax are diminished in that year in consequence 
of the reduction or discontinuance. 

(3) If in any íinancial year the proceeds of any Irish 
tax imposed as an addition to any Customs duty 
levied as an Imperial tax (other than a Customs duty 
on beer or spirits), or to any duty of Income Tax so 
levied, or to any death duty so levied, exceed one- 
tenth of the proceeds in Ireland of that duty as levied 
as an Imperial tax for the same period, the amount 
of the excess shall not be treated for the purposes of 
this Act as part of the proceeds of the Irish tax, and 
the amount payable to the Irish Exchequer in respect 
of the proceeds of the Irish tax shall be reduced 
accordingly: 

Provided that — 

(a) For the purposes of this provision, the proceeds 
of any tax shali be deemed to be the proceeds as deter- 
mined by the Joint Exchequer Board; and 

(6) The foregoing provision shall not apply so far 
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as the excess is solely due to the reduction of the rate 
of the Imperial tax. 

(4) When an Imperial tax has been varied by the 
Irish Parliament, the Joint Exchequer Board, in 
determining for the purposes of this Act the proceeds 
in Ireland of the Irish tax in the case of a variation 
by way of addition, or the amount by which the 
proceeds of the Imperial tax are diminished in the 
case of a variation by way of reduction or discon- 
tinuance, shall consider what the amount of the proceeds 
in Ireland of the Imperial tax would have been if 
the variation had not been made, and in the case of 
a variation by way of addition shall treat any excess 
over that amount as the proceeds of the Irish tax, 
and in the case of a variation by way of reduction or 
discontinuance shall treat any deficiency below that 
amount as the amount by which the proceeds of the 
Imperial tax have been diminished by reason of the 
reduction or discontinuance. 

If in a case of variation by way of addition it is 
found that there is a deficiency below instead of an 
excess over the amount which would have been, in 
the opinion of the Joint Exchequer Board, the pro- 
ceeds in Ireland of the Imperial tax if the variation 
had not been made, the amount of that deficiency 
shall be deducted from the Transf erred Sum in accord- 
ance with regulations made by the Treasury . 

(5) Where an independent tax is imposed by the 
Irish Parliament, the Joint Exchequer Board shall 
in each year lay before the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom a report as to the yield 
and cost of coUection of the tax, and if that House 
pass a resolution declaring that the additional expense 
caused to the United Kingdom Exchequer by the cost 
of the coJlection of the tax is excessive compared 
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with the yield of the tax, and that the whole or any 
specified part of the cost of collection of the tax should 
be deducted from the Transferred Sum, an amount 
equal to the whole or the spedfied part of the cost 
of collection shall be deducted from the Transferred 
Sum accordingly in accordance with regulations 
made by the Treasury. 

(6) When any reserved service is transferred from 
the Goveniment of the United Kingdom to the Govem- 
ment of Ireland, the Transf erred Sum shall be iricreased 
by such sum as may be determined by the Joint 
Exchequer Board to represent the equivalent of any 
saving to the Exchequer of the United Kingdom by 
reason of the transfer, and in determining that equiva- 
lent regard shall be had to the prospect of any increase 
or decrease in the cost of that service which may be 
expected to arise from causes not being matters of 
administration. 

The sum by which the Transferred Sum is to be 
increased in pursuance of this provision may be fixed 
by the Joint Exchequer Board so as to vary during 
the first ten years after the transfer, but subject 
thereto shall be a definite sum. 

18. (1) The charge on the Guarantee Fund under 
the Irish Land Purchase Acts in respect of — 

(a) sums which owing to the deficiency of the 
Irish Land Purchase Account, are paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund on account of the dividends and 
sinldtig fund payments of Irish guaranteed land stock 
under section one of the Purchase of Land (Ireland) 
Act, 1891; and 

(6) sums which, owing to the deficiency of the 
ÍQcome of the Irish Land Purchase Ftmd, are paid 
out of the Consolidated Ftmd on account of the 
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dividends on stock tmder section twenty-nine of the 
IrishLandAct, 1903; 

(c) aiTears of annual payments tinder subsection 
(4) of section thirty-six of the Irish Land Act, 1903, 
shall cease, and any such sums or arrears which would 
under the Irish Ls^d Purchase Acts have been made 
good out of the Guarantee Fund (not being simis or 
arrears on account of a deficiency in respect of the 
issue of stock, or bills, or bonds, at a discoimt or in 
respect of interest or sinking fund which, imder 
section seven of the Irish Land Act, 1909, are a charge 
on that portion of the Ireland Development Grant 
which forms part of the cash portion of the Guarantee 
Fund), shall be made good by means of deductions 
from the Transf erred Sum under this Act in accordance 
with reguJations made by the Treasury. 

(2) In determining the amoimt representing the 
net cost to the Exchequer of the United Kingdom at 
the time of the passing of this Act of Irish services, 
the Joint Exchequer Board shall treat the whole of 
the death duty grant payable under section nineteeri 
of the Finance Act, 1894, and of the Exchequer con- 
tribution payable under section five of the Purchase 
of Land (Ireland) Act, 1891, and of the agriculttiral 
grant payable under the Local Govemment (Ireland) 
Act, 1898, as part of that cost, without talang into 
account any diminution of those grants owing to 
their being included in the Guarantee Fund. 

19. (1) Nothing in this Act shall affect the powers 
of the Treasury or the Development Commissioners 
or the Road Board with respect to Ireland under the 
Development and Road Improvement Funds, Act 
1909, and for the purposes of that Act any Irish 
department shall be deemed to be a Govemment \ 

department within the meaning of that Act. 
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(2) So long as a smn equal to the net proceeds of 
the dtities on motor spirits and the net proceeds 
of the duties on licences for motor cars levied in 
Ireland is paid as part of the road improvement 
grant under section ninety of the Finance (1910-10) 
Act, 1910, the proceeds of those duties shall not be 
treated for the purposes of the financial provisions 
of this Act as the proceeds of an Imperial tax levied 
in Ireland, nor shall the Irish Parliament have power 
to vary those duties. 

20. (1) The Irish Church Temporalities Fund 
shall belong to the Irish Govemment and be managed, 
administered, and disposed of as directed by Irish Act: 

Provided that all existing charges on that fund shall, 
if and so far as not paid, be paid out of the Exchequer 
of the United Kingdom, and be made good by means 
of deductions from the Transferred Simi under this 
Act in accordance with regulations made by the 
Treasury. 

(2) The Irish Church TemporaHties Fund means 
the fimd under the control of the Land Commission 
by virtue of the Irish Church Act Amendment Act, 
1881. 

21. (1) All sums paid into the Irish Exchequer 
shall form a Consolidated Fund, and be appropriated 
to the public service of Ireland by Irish Act, and shall 
not be appUed f or any purpose f or which they are not so 
appropriated. 

(2) Save as may be otherwise provided by Irish Act, 
the existing law relating to the Exchequer and Con- 
sohdated Fund of the United Kingdom shall apply 
with the necessary modifications to the Irish Exchequer 
and the Irish Consolidated F\md, and an officer shaU 
be appointed by the Lord Lieutenant to be the Irish 
ComptroUer and Auditor-General. 
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(3) Save as may be otherwise provided by Irish Act, 
the accxnmts of the Irish Consolidated Ptmd shall be 
audited as Appropriation Accounts, in manner pro- 
vided by the Exchequer and Audit Departments Act, 
1866, and any Act amending the same, by or under the 
direction of the Irish Comptroller and Auditor-General. 

22. (1) For the purposes of the finandal provisions 
of this Act there shall be established a Board to be called 
the Joint Exchequer Board, consisting of two members 
appointed by the Treasury and two members appointed 
by the Irish Treasury and a Chairman appointed by 
His Majesty. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the Joint Exchequer 
Board to determine any matter whi(i is to be deter- 
mined by the Board tmder this Act, or in pursuance 
of any Irish Transfer Order in Coundl made under 
this Act, and also to determine any other matter in 
coimexion with the Transferred Sum, or Irish revenue or 
expenditure, or the cost of any reserved service, which 
may be referred to them for determination by the 
Treasury and the Irish Treasury jointly, and, subject 
to the provisions of this Act as to appeals f rom dedsions 
of the Board, the dedsion of the Board on any matter 
which is to be determined by them shall be final and 
conclusive. 

(3) Any vacancy arising in the office of a member 
of the Board shall be filled by the authority by whom 
the member whose place is vacant was appointed. 

(4) The Board may act by a majority; the quortim 
at any meeting of the Board shall be three; subject 
to the provisions of this Act the Board may reguiate 
their own procedtire. 

23. (1) If provision is made by Irish Act for secur- 
ing any loan raised by the Govemment of Ireland 
upon tiie Transferred Sum and for the payTjient of 
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such part of the Transferred Sum as in the opinion 
of the Joint Exchequer Board may be required for the 
services of the loan in each year direct to that Board, 
the Board may tmdertafce on behalf of the Irish Gov- 
emment the issue and management of the loan and the 
application of the money paid to them f or the services 
of the loan. 

(2) Where provision is so made for the payment of 
a part of the Transferred Sum to the Joint Exchequer 
Board in connexion with a loan the management of 
which is undertaken by the Board in accordance with 
this section, the Treasury shall cause the requisite 
part of the Transferred Stim to be paid to the Joint 
Exchequer Board instead of to the Irish Exchequer. 

(3) The accounts of the Joint Exchequer Bpard in 
respect of any sums received by them under this sec- 
tion in connexion with any loan shall be audited in the 
same manner as the accounts of the Irish Consolidated 
Fund are for the time being audited. 

(4) Any stock or securities issued in respect of any 
loan raised by the Irish Govemment shall be deemed 
to be included amongst the securities in which a trus- 
tee may invest under the powers of the Trustee Act, 
1893, or of the Trusts (Scotland) Acts, 1861 to 1910. 

24. In ascertaining for the purposes of this Act the 
proceeds in Ireland of aiiy Imperial tax or of any Irish 
tax, the Joint Exchequer Board shall treat the pro- 
ceeds coUected in Ireland as the proceeds of the tax 
in Ireland, subject to such adjustments as the Board 
think eqtdtable, with a view to attributing to Ireland 
any proceeds of taxes coUected in Great Britain but 
properly attributable to Ireland, and to attributing 
to Great Britain any proceeds of taxes coUected in 
Ireland but properly attributable to Great Britain, 
and with a view to meeting cases where the rate of a 
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tax is, or other conditions aífecting the charge of a tax 
are, diflEerent in Great Britain and Ireland. 

26. For the purposes of this Act the withdrawal 
in whole or in part of an exemption from a tax shall 
be treated as tíie imposition of an addition to or as 
the increase of a tax, and the grant or extension of 
an exemption from a tax shall be treated as a reduction 
of a tax, and any other alteration of the provisions 
with respect to any tax in consequence of which the 
proceeds of the tax are increased or diminished shall 
be treated as an increase or reduction of the tax, as 
the case may be. 

26. (1) If it appears to the Joint Exchequer Board 
that during any three successive years af ter the passing 
of this Act, the aggregate of the total proceeds of Im- 
perial taxes in Ireland as determined by the Board, 
and the total proceeds of Irish taxes and any other 
money available in the year f or the payment of the cost 
of Irish services, as so determined, together with any 
share in any miscellaneous revenue of the United 
Kingdom to which the Joint Exchequer Board may 
consider Ireland to be entitled, exceeded in each of 
those years the total cost of Irish services, together 
with the cost of any services^ which are for the time 
being reserved services, the Board shall present a 
report to that eflEect to the Treasury and to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and the Treasury and the Lord Lieutenant 
shall cause a copy of the report to be laid before the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom and the Irish 
Parliament respectively. 

(2) The presentation of such a report shall be taken 
to be a grotmd for the revision by the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of the financial provisions of 
this Act, with a view to securing a proper contribu- 
tion from Irish revenues towards the common expendi- 
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ture of the United Kingdom and extending the powers 
of the Irish Parliament and the Irish Govemment 
with respect to the imposition and coUection of 
taxes. 

(3) For the purpose of revising the íinancial provi- 
sions of this Act in pursuance of this section, there 
shall be sunmioned to the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom such number of members 
of the Irish House of Commons as wiU make the repre- 
sentation of Ireland in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom equivalent to the repre- 
sentatioh of Great Britain on the basis of population; 
and the members of the Irish House of Commons 
so summoned shaU be deemed to be members of the 
Commons House of ParHament of the United ICingdom 
for the purpose of any such revision. 

(4) His Majesty may by Order in Coundl make such 
provision for summoning and selecting in pursuance 
of this provision the members of the Irish House of 
Commons as His Majesty may think necessary or 
proper, and any provisions contained in any such 
Order in CoimcU shaU have the same eff ect as if they 
had been enacted in this Act. 

An order in CouncU made under this provision shaU 
be laid before the Commons House of ParUament of 
the United ICingdom within forty days next after it 
is made if that House is then sitting or, if not, within 
forty days after the conmiencement of the then next 
ensuing session; and if an address is presented to His 
Majesty by that House within the next twenty-one 
days on which that House has sat next after the Order 
is laid before it prajring that the Order may be annuUed, 
His Majesty may thereupon by Order in CoimcU annul 
the same, and the Order so anntiUed shaU forthwith 
become void, but without prejudice to the validity 
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of any proceedings which tnay in the meantime have 
been taken under the Order. 

Provisions as to Judicial Pawer 

27. A judge of the Supreme Court or other superior 
court in Ireland, or of any county court or other court 
with a like jtirisdiction in Ireland, appointed af ter the 
appointed day shall be appointed by tíie Lord Lieuten- 
ant, and shall hold his office by the same temuie as 
that by which the office is held at the time of the pass- 
ing of this Act, with the substitution of an address 
from both Housés of the Irísh ParUament for an ad- 
dress from both Houses of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, and during his continuance in office his 
salary shall not be diminished or his right to pension 
altered without his consent. 

28. (1) The appeal from courts in Ireland to the 
House of Lords shall cease ; and where any person would, 
but for this Act, have a right to appeal from any court 
in Ireland to the House of Lords, that person shall 
have the like right to appeal to. His Majesty the King 
in Council; and all enactments relating to appeals to 
His Majesty the King in Coundl, and to the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council, shall apply 
accordingly. 

(2) When the Judicial Committee sit for hearing 
any.appeal from a court in Ireland in pursuance of 
any provisions of this Act, there shall be present not 
less than four Lords of Appeal, within the meaning 
of the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876, and at least 
one member who is or has been a judge of the Supreme 
Court in Ireland. 

(3) A rota of privy counsellors to sit for hearíng 
appeals from courts in Ireland shall be made annually 
by His Majesty in Council, and the privy cotmsellors, 
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or some o£ them, on that rota shall sit to hear the 
said appeals. A casual vacancy occurríng in the rota 
during the year may be fiJled by Order in Cotmcil. 

(4) Any person who is aggrieved by any decision 
of the Court of Appeal in any proceedings taken by 
way of certiorari, mandamus, quo warranto, or pro- 
hibition, shall have a right to appeal to His Majesty 
the King in Cotmcil in the same manner as if he had 
such a right to appeal to the House of Lords before 
the passing of this Act. 

(5) Nothing in this Act shall affect the jurisdiction 
of the House of Lords to determine the daims to Irish 
peerages. 

29. (1) If it appears to the Lord Lieutenant or 
a Secretary of State expedient in the public interest 
that steps shall be taten for the speedy determination 
of the question whether any Irish Act or any provision 
thereof , or any Irish Bill or any provision thereof, is 
beyond the powers of the Irish Parliament, or whether 
any service is an Irish service within the meaning of 
this Act or not, or if the Joint Exchequer Board, or 
any two members of the Board, in the execution of 
their duties tmder this Act, are desirous of obtaining 
the decision of any question of the interpretation of 
this Act, or other question of law, which arises in con- 
nexion with those duties, the Lord Lieutenant, Secre- 
tary of State, or Board, or members thereof , as the case 
may be, may represent the same to His Majesty in 
Council, and thereupon, if His Majesty so directs, the 
said question shall be forthwith referred to and heard 
and determined by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, constituted as if hearing an appeal from a 
court in IreJand. 

(2) Upon the hearing of the question such persons 
as seem to the Judicial Committee to be interested 
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inay be allowed to appear and be heard as parties to 
the case, and the decision of the Judicial Committee 
shall be given in like manner as if it were the dedsion 
of an appeal, the nature of the report or recommenda- 
tion to His Majesty being stated in open court. 

(3) Nothing in this Act shall prejudice any other 
power of His Majesty in Council to refer any question 
to the Judicial Committee or the right of any person 
to petition His Majesty for such reference. 

30. (1) Where any decision of the Court of Appeal 
in Ireland involves the decision of any question as to 
the validity of any law made by the Irish Parliament, 
and the dedsion is not otherwise subject to an appeal 
to His Majesty the King in Coundl, an appeal shall 
lie to His Majesty the Kmg in Coundl by virtue of 
this section, but only by leave of the Court of Appeal 
or His Majesty. 

(2) Where any dedsion of a court in Ireland involves 
the dedsion of any question as to the validity of any 
law made by the Irish Parliament, and the decision 
is not subject to any appeal to the Court of Appeal 
in Ireland, an appeal shall lie to the Court of Appeal 
in Ireland by virtue of this section. 

(3) If any person is dissatisfíed with the dedsion 
of the Joint Exchequer Board on the question whether 
a tax is an independent tax not substantially the same 
in character as an Imperial tax, that person may peti- 
tion His Majesty in Coimcil to refer the question to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coimcil; and, if 
His Majesty so direct, the question shall be referred 
to and heard and determined by that Committee as if 
hearing an appeal from a court in Ireland; and the 
determination of the Judicial Conmiittee on the ques- 
tion shall have effect with respect to the question 
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dedded as if it were the dedsion of the Joint Exchequer 
Board. 

If any dedsion of the Joint Exdiequer Board under 
this Ad; involves a dedsion with respect to any question 
of law, any person may petition His Majesty in Coun- 
dl to ref er the question of law to the Judidal Committee 
of the Privy Coundl, and, if His Majesty so directs, 
the question of law shall be ref erred to and heard and 
determined by that Committee constituted as if hear- 
ing an appeal from a court in Ireland; and if the Judi- 
dal Committee determine that the point of law has 
been erroneously dedded by the Joint Exchequer 
Board, they shall report their determination to His 
Majesty, and, on such a report being made, the Joint 
Exchequer Board shall reconsider their dedsion with 
regard to the determination of the Judicial Conímittee. 

Upon the hearing of any question referred under 
this subsection, sucíi persons as seem to the Judidal 
Committee to be interested may be allowed to appear 
and be heard as parties to the case, and the dedsion 
of the Judicial Qramittee shall be given in like maimer 
as if it were a dedsion of an appeal, the nature of the 
report or recommendation to His Majesty being stated 
in open court. 

A petition shall not be entertained under this sub- 
section unless it is presented within six months after 
the date on which the dedsion of the Joint Exchequer 
Board to which the petition rdates has been published. 

Lord Lieuienant 

31. (1) Notwithstanding anything to the contrary 
in any Act, no subject of His Majesty shall be dis- 
qualified to hold the office oí Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
on account of his religious belief . 

(i2) The term of office of the Lord Lieutenasnt shaU 
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be six years, without prejudice to the power of His 
Majesty at any time to revoke the appointment, 
and with the intent that the continuance in ofiice of 
the Lord Lieutenant shall not be aSected by any 
change of n3inistry. 

(3) The salary and expenses of the Lord Lieutenant 
shall be paid out of moneys provided by the Parlia- 
ment of the United Xingdom, but there shall be 
deducted from the Transferred Sum in each year, 
towards the payment of the Lord Lieutenant's salary, 
a sum of fíve thousand pounds. 

Provisions as to existing Judges and Irish Officers 

32. (1) All existing judges of the Supreme Court, 
and county court judges. and aU existing Irish officers 
serving in an established capacity in the dvil service 
of the Crown and receiving salaries charged on the 
ConsoUdated Fund of the United Kingdom, shall, 
if at the date of the passing of this Act they are 
removable only on address from both Houses of 
Parhament of the United Kingdom, continue to be 
removable only upon such an address, and if remov- 
ableinanyothermannershaUcontinue to beremovable 
only in the same manner as before that date; and 
shaJl continue to receive the same salaries, grattiities, 
and pensions, and to enjoy the same rights and 
privileges, and to be Uable to perform the same duties 
as before that date or such duties as His Majesty may 
dedare to be analogous, and their salaries and pensions 
shaU be charged on and paid out of the ConsoUdated 
Fund of the United IQngdom or the growing produce 
thereof , and aU sums so paid shaU be made good by 
means of deductions from the Transferred Simi tinder 
this Act in accordance with regulations made by the 
Treasury. 
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(2) If any of the said judges or oflScers retires from 
office with His Majesty's approbation before com- 
pletion of the period of service entitling him to a 
pension, His Majesty may, if he thinks fit, after con- 
sidering any lepresentation that may be made by the 
Irish Govemment, grant to him such pension, not 
exceeding the pension to which he would on that 
completion have been entitled, as His Majesty thinks 
proper. 

(3) Subsection (1) of this section shall apply to 
existing Irish officers in the civiJ service of the Crown, 
who, aJthough receiving salaries not charged on the 
Consolidated Fund, are removable only for mis- 
conduct or incapacity, induding officers removable 
under section seventy-three of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature Act (Ireland), 1877; Providéd that 
in the case of any such officer whose salary is payable 
otherwise than out of money provided by the Parlia- 
ment of the United Ejngdom, the provisions of that 
subsection with respect to the payment of salaries 
and pensions out of the ConsoUdated Fund of the 
United Kingdom shaU not have eflEect, and in the case 
of any sudi officer whose salary is payable out of 
money provided by the ParUament of the United 
Kingdom those pmvisions shaU have eflEect with the 
substitution of payment out of money so provided 
for charge on and payment out of the ConsoUdated 
Fund of the United IQngdom. 

33. (1) Subject to the provisions of this Act, 
aU existing Irish officers in the dvil service of the 
Crown who are not provided for under the last pre- 
ceding section and are on the appointed day serving 
as Irish officers shaU> after that day, continue to hold 
their offices by the same tenure and upon the same 
terms and conditions (induding conditions as to 
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salaríes and superaxmuation) as theretof ore and shall 
be liable to perform the same duties as theretofore, 
or such duties as the Civil Service Committee estab- 
Hshed tmder this Act may determine to be analogous, 
and while performing the same or analogous duties 
shall receive not less salaries than they would have 
received if this Act had not passed: 

Provided that notwithstanding the provision herein- 
before contained as to the tenure of existing Irish 
officers any existing Irísh officer who at the time of 
the passing of this Act is removable from his office 
by His Majesty, or by the Chief Seaetary, or by 
any person other than the Lord Lieutenant, or in 
any special manner, may be removed from his office 
after the appointed day by the Lord Lieutenant, 
but, in the case of the existing permanent members 
of the Congested Distrícts Board for Ireland, only 
by an order of the Lord Lieutenant, which shall be 
laid before each House of the Irish ParUament, and 
if an address is presented to the Lord Lieutenant by 
either of those Houses within the next subsequent 
forty days on which that House has sat after any 
such order is laid before it pra)áng that the order 
may be annulled, the Lord Lieutenant may annul 
the order, and it shall thenceforth be void. 

(2) The Superannuation Acts, 1834 to 1909, shall 
continue after the appointed day to apply to any 
such existing Irísh officer to whom they then apply, 
and the sendce of any such officer imder the Irísh 
Government shall, for the purpose of those Acts, 
be deemed to be service in tíie permanent civU service 
of the Crown and in a pubHc office within the meaning 
of the Superannuation Act, 1892: 

Provided that so f ar as relates to the grant and 
ascertainment of the amount of any allowance or 
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gratuity tinder those Acts as respects any such officer 
who at the tiine of his ultimate retirement is serving 
tinder the Irish Govemment, the Civil Service Com- 
mittee shall be substituted for the Treasury. 

(3) The provisions as to compensation contained 
in the Third Schedule to this Act shall apply witíi 
respect to any such existing Irish officer. 

(4) The superannuation and other allowances and 
grattlities which may become payable after the ap- 
pointed day to existing Irish officers in the civil service 
of the Crown under the Superannuation Acts, 1834 
to 1909, and any compensation payable to any such 
officers under the provisions of this Act, shall be paid 
out of moneys provided by the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, but any sums so paid shaU be made 
good by means of deductions from the Transferred 
Sum ttnder this Act in accordance with regulations 
made by the Treasury. 

(5) Where any existing Irish officer in the dvil 
service of the Crown to whom the Superannuation 
Acts, 1834 to 1909, do not apply is on the appointed 
day serving as an Irish officer in a capacity which, 
in accordance with a condition of his employment, 
qualifies him f or a superannuation allowance or gratuity 
payable otherwise than under those Acts, that con- 
dition shall after the appointed day have effect, 
subject to the foUowing modifications, that is to say, 
any superannuation allowance or gratuity which 
may become payable to the officer in accordance with 
that condition after the appointed day shall, if and 
so f ar as the fund out of which such aUowances and 
gratuities are payable at the time of the passing of 
this Act is by reason of anything done or omitted 
after the passing of this Act not avaUable for its 
payment, be charged upon and paid out of the Irish 
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Consolidated Pund, and any powers and duties of 
the Treasury as to the grant or ascertainment of the 
amount of the superannuation allowance or gratuity, 
or otherwise in connexion with the condition, shall 
be exercised and performed by the Civil Service 
Committee. 

(6) The Pensions Commutation Acts, 1871 to 1882, 
shall apply to any person to whom an annual allowance 
is granted in pursuance of the provisions of this Act 
relating to existing officers as they apply to a person 
who has retired in consequence of the aboUtion of 
his office, and any terminable annuity payable in 
respect of the commutation of an allowance shall be 
payable out of the same funds as the állowance. 

34. (1) Por the purpose of the provisions of this 
Act witíi respect to existing officers there shall be 
established a committee to be called the Civil Service 
Committee. 

(2) The committee shall consist of three members, 
of whom one shall be appointed by the Treasury, 
one by the Executive Committee, and one (who shaJl 
be chairman) by the Lord Chief Justice of England. 

(3) Any vacancy arising in the committee shall 
be filled by the authority by whom the member whose 
place is vacant was appointed. 

(4) The committee may act by any two members, 
and, subject to the provisions of this Act, the com- 
mittee may regulate their own procedure. 

(5) The determination of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee on any claim or question which is to be deter- 
mined by them under the provisions of this Act 
relating to existing officers shall be final and conclusive. 

36. (1) Any pension granted on account of service 
in Ireland as a judge of the Supreme Court or of any 
court consolidated into that court, or as a county 
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court judge, or as an Irísh officer in an established 
capacity in the dvil service of the Crown, or to any 
officer or constable of the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
or Royal Irish Constabulary, and payable on the 
appointed day, or in the case of an officer or constable 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary at the date of transfer, 
shall be paid out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom or the growing produce thereof, 
if charged on that fund at tibe time of the passing of 
this Act and out of moneys provided by the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom if so paid at that time, 
and shall be made good by means of deductions from 
the Transferred Sum under this Act in accordance 
with regulations made by the Treasury. 

(2) Any pension payable on the appointed day 
and granted on account of service in Ireland as an 
Irish officer in the civil service of the Crown not 
serving in an estabUshed capacity or as a petty sessions 
clerk or officer in the registry of petty sessions clerks 
shall, if and so far as the fund out of which it is payable 
at the time of the passing of this Act is by reason of 
anything done or omitted after the passing of this 
Act not available for its payment, be charged upon 
and paid out of the Irish Consolidated Fund. 

36. (1) For the purpose of the provisions of this 
Act relating to existing officers, any officer shall be 
deemed to be an Irish officer who is serving or employed 
in Irish services within the meaning of this Act, and 
the f act that the salary of an Irish officer is provided 
in whole or in part out of funds administered by the 
Government Department in which he serves, or 
out of an allowance voted f or the office expenses of 
the office in which he is employed, or out of fees, 
instead of being charged on the Consolidated Fund 
or paid out of moneys provided by the Parliament 
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of the United IQngdom, shall not prevent that officer 
being treated as an officer in the dvil sendce of the 
Crown. 

(2) If any question aríses whether an officer is an 
Irish officer as so defined, or otherwise as to any daim 
or right of an officer tinder the provisions of this Act 
relating to existing officers, that question shall be 
determined by the Civil Service Committee. 

(3) If in any case the Civil Service Committee are 
of opinion that the service or employment of an 
officer is sudi that he is partly an Irish officer and 
partly not, that Committee shall determine any 
question which arises as respects the proportions 
in which any allowance, gratuity, or compensation 
payable to that officer is to be paid as between the 
Exchequer or ConsoUdated Pund of Ireland and of 
the United Kingdom respectivdy. 

Pfovisions as to Members qf Police 

37. (1) All officers and constables of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police and of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary who are serving on the day of transf er shall after 
that day continue to serve on the same terms and 
conditions as theretofore, and shall be liable to per- 
form the same duties as theretofore, and while so 
. serving shall not receive less salaries than they would 
have recdved if this Act had not passed. 

(2) Any existing enactments relating to the pay or 
pensions of officers and constables of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police and Royal Irish Constabulary 
shall continue to apply after the transf er to any officer 
and constable serving on the day of transf er with the 
substitution of the Liwrd Lieutenant f or the Treasury 
and for the Chief Commissioner or Inspector-General 
as the case requires. 
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(3) Where any such officer or constable, beíng 
quaÚfied tmder the enactments aforesaid to retire 
on pension for length of service on or before the day 
of transfer, continues to serve after that day he shall, 
on retiring at any subsequent time, be entitled to 
receive a pension not less in amount than that to 
which he would have been entitled if he had retired 
on that day, and his right to receive such pension 
shall not, while he continues to serve, be liable to 
forfeiture, except in cases in which a pension when 
granted is Uable to forfeiture under those enactments. 

(4) The provisions as to compensation contained 
in the Fourth Schedule to this Act shall apply with 
respect to the officers and constables of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police and of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary who are serving on the day of transfer. 

(5) Any pensions and other aliowances and grattdties 
wMdi may become payable to officers and constables 
of the Dublin Metropolitan PoUce after the appointed 
day or to officers and constables of the Royal Irish 
Ccttistabulary af ter the day of transf er (being in either 
case officers and constables who are serving on the 
day of transf er) under the existing aiactments appUc- 
able to them, and any compensation payable to any 
of those persons under the provisions of this Act, 
shaU be paid out of moneys provided by the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom; but any sums so paid 
shaU be made good by means of deductions from the 
Transferred Sum under this Act in accordance with 
regulations made by the Treasury. 

(6) The Pensions CcMnmutation Acts, 1871 to 
1882, shaU apply to any member of the Dublin Metro- 
poUtan PoUce or Royal Irish Constabulary to whom 
an aUowance is granted in pursuance of the provisions 
of this section in like manner as if he had retired from 
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the permaDent Civil Service of the Crown on the 
abolition of his office, and any terminable annuity 
payable in respect of the commutation of an allowance 
shall be payable out of the same funds as the allowance. 

(7) In this section and in the Fourth Schedule to 
this Act the expression " day of transfer " in relation 
to the Dublin Metropolitan Police means the appointed 
day, and in rdation to the Royal Irish Constabulary 
means the day on which the control and manage- 
ment of that f orce are transf erred to the Irish Govem- 
ment. 

General 

38. AU existing laws, inscitutions, and authorities 
in Ireland, whether judicial, administrative, or minis- 
terial, and all existing taxes in Ireland, shall, except 
as otherwise provided by this Act, contínue as if this 
Act had not passed, but with the modifications neces- 
sary for adapting them to this Act, and subject, as 
respects matters within the powers of the Irish Parlia- 
ment under this Act, to repeal, abolition, alteration, 
and adaptatíon in the manner and to the extent author- 
ised by this Act. 

39.^His]4Majesty the King in Coimcil may place 
under the control of the Irish Govemment, for the 
purposes of that govemment, such of the lands, build- 
ings, and property in Ireland vested in oi held in trast 
for His Majesty, and subject to such conditions or 
restrictions (ií any) as may seem expedient. 

40. Arrangements may be made by any depart- 
ment oí the Govemment of the United Kingdom for 
the exercise and performance on behalf of that depart- 
ment of any powers or dutíes of that department by 
officeis of an Irish department, or by any Irish depart- 
ment f or the exercise and perf ormance on behalf of 
that department of any powers or duties of that de- 
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partment by oíGcers of a department of the Govein- 
ment of the United Kmgdom on such terms and con- 
ditions as may be agreed: 

Provided that no such arrangements shall diminish 
in any respect the responsibility of the department 
by wldch le arrangemSt is made. 

41. (1) The Irish Parliament shall not have power 
to repeal or alter any provision of this Act (except as 
is specially provided by this Act), or of any Act passed 
by the Parliament of the United Kingdom after the 
passing of this Act and extending to Ireland, ajlthough 
that provision deals with a matter with respect to which 
the Irish Parliament have powers to make laws. 

(2) Where any Act of the Irish ParUament deals 
with any matter with respect to which the Irish Par- 
liament have power to make laws which is dealt with 
by any Act of the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
passed after the passing of this Act and extending to 
Ireland, the Act of the Irish Parliament shall be read 
subject to the Act of the Parliament of the United 
Xingdom, and so far as it is repugnant to that Act, 
but no further, shall be void: 

Provided that nothing in this section shall affect 
the power of the Irish Parliament to vary an Imperial 
tax in accordance with this Act, or any variation so 
made. 

(3) Any order, rule, or regulation made in ptu"- 
suance of , or having the force of , an Act of Parliament 
of the United Kingdom shall be deemed to be a provi- 
sion of an Act witihin the meaning of this section. 

42. No law made by the Irish Parliament shall 
have effect so as to alter the constitution, or divert 
the property of, or repeal or diminish any existing 
exemption or immunity enjoyed by the University 
of Dublin, or Trmity C5ollege, Dublin, or the Queen*s 
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Universíty of Bdfast, tmless and tintil the proposed 
alteration, diversion, repeal, or diminution is approved, 
in the case of the University of Dublin, or Trmity 
CoUege, Dublin, by a majority of those present and 
voting at a meeting of each of the f ollowing bodies 
convened for the purpoee, namely: (a) the goveming 
body of the CoUege, and (6) the junior fellows and pro- 
fessors voting together, and (c) the University Council, 
and (d) the Senate; and in the case of the Queen's 
University of Belfast by a majority of those present 
and voting at a meeting of each of the f oUowing bodies 
convened for the purpose, namely (a) the Senate, 
and (6) the Academic Coundl, and (c) the Convoca- 
tion of the University: 

Provided that — 

(a) This section shaU not apply to the taldng of 
property (not being land in the occupation of or tised 
in connexion with the CoUege or either of the Uni- 
versities) for the purpose of roads, raUways, Ughting, 
water, or drainage works, or other worfcs of pubUc 
utiUty upon payment of compensation; and 

(6) There shaU be paid annuaUy, out of moneys 
provided by the Irish ParUament, to the Queen's 
University of Belfast, a sum of eighteen thousand 
pounds for the general purposes of the University, and 
that sum if and so f ar as not so paid shaU be deducted 
on the order of the Joint Exchequer Board from the 
Transferred Sum and paid to the University; and 

(c) Until the Joint Exchequer Board certify that 
the amount standing to the credit of the account of 
Trinity CoUege under section thirty-nine of the 
Irish Land Act, 1903, is adequate to afford the in- 
demnity for which provision is made by that section, 
there shall be paid annuaUy out of moneys provided 
by the Irish ParUament the sum of five thousand 
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pounds to that accoimt; and that sum, if and so far 
as not so paid, shall be deducted on the order of the 
Joint Exdiequer Board from the Transferred Sum and 
paid to that account. 

43. (1) It is hereby dedared that existing enact- 
ments relative to unlawful oaths or unlawful assem- 
blies in Ireland do not apply to the meetings or proceed- 
ings of the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons 
of Ireland, or of any lodge or society recognised by 
that Grand Lodge: 

(2) The Irish Parliament shall not have power to 
abrogate or affect prejudicially any privilege or exemp- 
tion of the Grand Lodge of Freemasons in Ireland, or 
any lodge or society recognised by that Grand Lodge 
which is enjoyed either by law or custom at the time 
of the passing of this Act, and any law made in con- 
travention of this provision shall, so far as it is in 
contravention of this provision, be void. 

44. Tlie powers conferred in the sixteenth section 
of the Act passed by the Irish Parliament in the ses- 
sion held in the twenty-first and twenty-second years 
of the leign of George the Third, chapter eleven, 
intittúed, " An Act for the better securing the Uberty 
of the subject," shall not be exercised, and that sec- 
tion is hereby repealed. 

45. (1) Upon the íirst meeting of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, the members retumed by constituencies in Ire- 
land to serve in the Parliament of the United King- 
dom and then sitting in that Parliament shall vacate 
their seats, and writs shall, as soon as conveniently 
may be, be issued by the Lord ChanceUor of Ireland 
for the purpose of holding an election of members to 
serve in the Parliament of the United Kingdom for 
the constituencies mentioned in the Second Part of 
the First Schedule to this Act. 
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(2) ÁU existing election laws rdating to the Cominoxis 
House of Parliament of the United Kingdom and the 
members thereof shall, so f ar as applicable and subject 
to the provisions of this Act, and especially to any 
provision enabling the Irish Parliament to alter those 
laws as respects tíie Irish House of Commons, extend 
to the Irish Senate and the Irish House of Commons 
and the members thereof . 

His Majesty may by Order in Council make such 
provisions as may appear to him necessary or proper 
f or maldng any provisions of the election íaws applic- 
able to elections of members of the Irish Senate and 
the Irish House of Commons, and also frame regula- 
tions prescribing the method of voting at an election 
of members of tíie Irish House of Commons, which is 
held on the principle of proportional representation, 
and of transf erring and counting votes at such an 
election. 

46. (1) Pending the determination of the Trans- 
ferred Sum by the Joint Exchequer Board for the 
first year in which the Transferred Sum is to be paid, 
the Treasury may make such payments on account 
of that sum into the Irish Exchequer as the Joint Ex- 
chequer Board may direct. 

(2) The Joint Exchequer Board may authorise the 
Lord Lieutenant to make such payments from the Irish 
Exchequer as may be necessary in order to provide 
f or bringing this Act into operation, but no such author- 
ity shall be given after the expiration of a period of 
three months from the first meeting of the írish Par- 
liament. 

47. His Majesty may by Orders in Council (in this 
Act referred to as Irish Transfer Orders) make such 
regulations as seem necessary or proper f or setting in 
motion the Irish Parliament and Govemment, and also 
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for any other matter for which it seems to His Majesty 
necessary or proper to make provision f or the purpose 
of bringing this Act into ftill operation or for giving 
full effect to any provisions of this Act or to any future 
transfer under or by virtue of this Act of a reserved 
service; and in particular His Majesty may by any 
such Order in Council — 

(a) make such adaptations of any enactments so 
f ar as they relate to Ireland as may appear to him neces- 
sary or proper in order to give effect to the provisions 
of this Act, and also make any adaptations of any 
enactments so f ar as they relate to England or Scot- 
land, as may appear to him necessary or proper as a 
consequence of any change effected by the provisions 
of this Act; and 

(6) make such adaptation of any enactments as 
appear to him necessary or proper with respect to the 
execution of the reserved services, and in particular 
provide f or the exercise or perf ormance of any powers 
or duties in coimexion with those services by any 
department of the Govemment of the United King- 
dom or officer of that Govemment where any sudi 
powers or duties are, under any existing Act, to be ex- 
ercised or performed by any department in Ireland 
which will cease to exist as a department of the 
Govemment of the United ICingdom; and 

(c) make regulations with respect to the relations 
of the Irish and British Post Offices, and in particular 
may provide for an apportionment of the capital lia- 
bilities of the Post Office between the Irish Exchequer 
and the Exchequer of the United Kingdom, for the exe- 
cution of postal services by the one Post Office at the 
request of and on behalf of the other, and for the terms 
and conditions tmder which the services are to be so 
executed, for facilities being given in connexion with 
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any such postal services at the request of one Post 
Office by the other, for requiring the sanction of the 
British Post Office for the grant of any licence by the 
Irish Post Office for wireless telegraphy stations for 
intemal communications in Ireland, and for the reserva- 
tion of power to His Majesty by Order in Coundl 
to transfer in time of war or national emergency the 
powers or duties of the Irish Post Office to the British 
Post Office, or to the naval or inilitary authorities 
of the United Kingdom; and 

(d) on any tranifer under this Act of the public 
services in connexion with the adminístration of the 
Old Age Pensions Acts, 1908 and 1911, make provi- 
sion f or securing the payment of an old age pension to 
any person who is entitled to the payment of such a 
pension at the time of the transfer, while he continues 
so entitled; and 

(e) on the transfer tmder this Act of public services 
in coimexion with Post Office Savings Banks, or Trus- 
tee Savings Banks, make provisions for giving a deposi- 
tor in any transferred Post Office Savings Bank the 
right to repayment of any sums due to hirn in respect 
of his deposits at the time of the transf er, and for giv- 
ing the trustees of any Trustee Savings Bank in Ire- 
land the right to close their bank and to require repay- 
ment of all simis due to them from the National Debt 
Commissioners, and for securing to the holder of any 
annuity or policy of insurance granted before the date 
of the transfer by a Post Office or Trustee Savings 
Bank the payment of the annuity or of any sums due 
under the policy; and 

(/) make provision with respect to the transf er and 
apportionment of any property, rights, and liabilities 
in connexion with Irish services, and foir the proper 
reductions being made in the payment of the Trans- 
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ferred Sum for the first year in which it is paid in re- 
spect of any part of that year dttring which any Irish 
service is not executed by the Irish Govemment; and 

(g) provide, in cases where the same Act deals with 
reserved matters and with other matters, for specify- 
ing the matters dealt with by the Act which are to be 
treated in accordance with this Act as reserved 
matters. 

48. (1) Any Irish Transfer Order in Council 
made under this Act shall be laid before both Houses 
of the Parliament of the United Kingdom within f orty 
days next after it is made if Parliament is then sitting, 
or if not, within forty days after the commencement 
of the then next ensuingsession; and if an address is pre- 
sented to His Majesty by either of those Houses 
within the next subsequent twenty-one days on which 
that House has sat next after any such order is laid 
before it praying that any such Order may be anntdled, 
His Majesty may thereupon by Order in Council 
annul the same, and the Order so annulled shall 
forthwith become void, but without prejudice to the 
valídity of any proceedings which may in the mean- 
time have been taken under the Order. 

(2) Any Irish Transfer Order in Council made 
under this Act shall, subject to the foregoing provisions 
of this section, have effect as if enacted in this Act. 

48. This Act shall, except as expressly provided, 
come into operation on the appointed day, and the 
appointed day for the purposes of this Act shall be 
the first Tuesday in the eighth month after the month 
in which this Act is passed, or such othér day not 
more than seven months earlier or later, as may be 
fixed by Order of His Majesty in Council either 
generaUy or with reference to any particular provision 
of this Act, and different days may be appointed 
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for different purposes and diiferent provisions of this 
Act, but the Irish Parliament shaU be summoned to 
meet not later than four months after the said Tuesday, 
and the appointed day for holding elections íor the 
Irish House of Ccnnmons shall be fíxed accordingly. 

Supplemental 

60. In this Act, unless context otherwise requires — 

The expression '' existing " means existing at the 
passing of this Act : 

The expression " constituency " means a parlia- 
mentary constituency, or a county, borough, or uni- 
versity retuming a member or members to serve 
in the Irish House of Commons as the case requires, 
and the expression " parliamentary constituency " 
means any county, borough, or university retuming 
a member or members to serve in the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom: 

The expression ** parliamentary elector " means 
a person entitled to be registered as a vot^ at a 
Par]iamentary election: 

The expression " par]iamentary election " means 
the election of a member to serve in the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom: 

The expression " election laws " means the laws 
rdating to the election of members to serve in the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, other than those 
relating to the qualification of electors, and includes 
all the laws respecting the registration of électors, 
the issue and execution of writs, the creatíon of poUing 
districts, the taJdng of the poU, the questioning of 
elections, corrupt and illegal practices, the oath, 
qualification and disqualification of members, and 
the vacating of seats: 

The expression " tax '' indudes duties (other than 
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duties of postage) and fees (other than fees which 
are charged in respect of any special Irish service, 
and the receipts from which are, in the opinion of 
the Joint Exchequér Board, of a character to be properly 
treated as appropriations in aid) : 

For the purposes of this Act duties on a raw material 
and on articles produced, prepared, or manufactured 
from that matenal, and any group of duties fixed in 
relation to some common basis, shall be deemed to 
be correlated duties. 

The levy of an Imperial tax in Ireland indudes, 
where the variation of the tax by the Irish Parhament 
affects persons resident or domidled in Ireland, or 
the property of any person so resident or domiciled, 
the levy of the tax on or in respect of such persons 
or such property. 

The expression ** postal service " indudes any 
telegraphic and tdephonic service, and the issue, 
transmission, and payment of Post Office money 
orders and postal orders; and the expression ** postal 
communication " indudes telegraphic and tdephonic 
communication : 

The expression " Irish Act " meaos a law made 
bv the Iridi Parliament: 

The expression " Irish Treasury '* means the Irish 
department or officer, by whatever name called, for 
the time being entrusted with the administration of 
Irish fínance: 

The expression " salary " indudes remuneration, 
allowances, and emoluments: 

The expression ** pension '* indudes superannuation 
aUowance, and in relation to a constable of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary or Dublin Metropolitan PoHce 
includes a pension or gratuity payable to the widow 
or children of a constable: 
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The expression ** ofiice " indudes any place, situa- 
tion, or employnient, and the expression " officer " 
shall be constraed accoidingly: 

The expression " officer " in relation to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary includes the Inspector-General, 
the Deputy-Inspector-General, an Assistant-Inspector- 
General, the Assistant-Inspector-General-Commandant 
of the Depot, the Town Inspectór at Belfast, a County 
Inspector, a surgeon, a storekeeper and barrack- 
master, the veterinary surgeon, and a district inspector, 
and in relation to the Dublin Metropolitan Police, 
includes the Chief Commissioner and Assistant- 
Commissioner: 

The expression " constable '* in relation to the Royal 
Irish Constabulary includes the head-constable-major, 
a head-constable, sergeant, acting sergeant, and con- 
stable; and in relation to the Dublin MetropoUtan 
Police indudes every member of that f orce not being 
of higher rank than diief superintendent, and not 
bdng a member of the clerical staff only: 

The expression " Royal Irish Constabulary " in- 
dudes the reserve force of that body. 

61. This Act may be dted as the Govemment 
of Ireland Act, 1912. 

FIRST SCHEDULE 
Irish House of Commons. Constituencies and 

NUMBBR OP MeMBERS 

Boroughs 
Dublin: 

CoUege Green 3 

Harbour 3 

St. Stephen's Green 2 

St. Patrick's 3 
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Bdfast: 

East 5 

South 3 

West 2 

North 4 

Londcttxderry 2 

Cork 4 

Limerictc 2 

Waterford 1 

Totals (Boroughs) 34 

COUNTIBS 

Ulster 
Antrim County: 

NorthAntrim 2 

MidAntrim 2 

East Antrim 2 

SouthAntrim 2 

Armagh Cotmty : 

North Armagh 2 

MidArmagh 1 

South Armagh (induding that part of Newry 

whichissituatedinArmaghCcnmty). . . 1 

Cavan County: 

West Cavan 2 

East Cavan 2 

Donegal County: 

North Donegal 2 

West Donegal 2 

East Donegal 1 

South Donegal 2 
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Narth Down 2 

East Down 2 

WestDown 2 

South Down (including that part of NewTy 

whicdi is sitimted in EÍown County) ... 2 

Pennanagh County: 

North Fermanagh 1 

South Feimanagh 1 

Londonderry County: 

North L(mdonderry 2 

South Londonderry 2 

Monaghan County: 

North Monaghan 1 

South Monaghan 1 

Tyrone County: 

North Tyrone 1 

Mid Tyrone 1 

EastTyrone 1 

SouthTyrone 1 

Totals (Ulster Countíes) 43 

Leinster 

Carlow County 1 

Dublin County: 

NorthDublin 3 

SouthDublin 3 

Kildare County: 

NorthKildaTe 1 

SouthlOldare 1 
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Kilkenny County: 
North Kilkenny (including the borough of 

Kilkenny) 

South Kilkenny 



2 
1 



King's County: 
Birr 
Tullamore 



Longford County: 
North Longfcml 
South Longford 



Louth County: 
North Louth 
South Louth 



Meath County: 
North Meath 
South Meath 



Queen's County: 
Ossory . . 
Leix 



Westmeath County: 
North Westmeath 
South Westmeath 



Wexf ord County : 
North Wexf ord 
SouthWexford 



2 
2 
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CouNTiES — continued 

Widdow County 

WestWiddow 1 

EastWicldow 1 

Totals (Leinster Counties) 30 

Munster 
ClareCounty: 

EastClare 2 

West Clare 2 

Cork County: 

NorthCorlc 2 

Northeast Cork 2 

Mid Cork 2 

EastCork 2 

WestCork 1 

SouthCork 1 

Southeast Cork 1 

Kerry County: 

North Kerry 1 

WestKerry 2 

South Kerry 1 

East Kerry 1 

Limerick County: 

West Limerick 2 

East Limerick 2 

Tipperary County: 

North Tipperary . . . . • 1 

MidTipperary 1 

South Tipperary 1 

East Tipperary 1 
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Waterford County: 

West Waterf ord 1 

East Waterf ord 1 

Totals (Munster Counties) 30 



Connaughi 

Galway County: 

Connemara 2 

North Galway 2 

East Galway 2 

South Galway (including the borough of 

Galway) 2 

Leitrim County: 

North Leitrim 1 

South Leitrim 1 

Mayo County: 

North Mayo 2 

West Mayo 2 

East Mayo 2 

South Mayo 2 

Roscommon County: 

North Roscommon 2 

South Roscommon 2 

# 

Sligo County : 

NorthSligo 2 

SouthSligo 1 

Totals (Connaught Counties) 25 
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UniversiUes 
Dublin Universitjr 2 

Total of Borough, County and University Members 

Borough members 34 

County members 128 

Umversity members 2 

Totalmembers 164 

Rbprbsbntation op Irbland in thb Housb op 

COMMONS OP THE UnITBD EjNGDOM. CoNSTIT- 
UBNCIES AND NUMBER OP MeMBBRS 

Boroughs 

Dublin 3 

Belfast 4 

CQrk 1 

Totals (Boroughs) 8 

COUNTIES 

Ulster 

Antrim 2 

Ármagh (induding that part of Newry which 

issituatedinArmaghCounty) .... 1 

Cavan 1 

Donegaí \ 

Permanagh J 

Londonderry (induding the borough of Lon- 

donderry) 1 

Monaghan \ _ 

Tyrone / ^ 

Down (induding that Part of Newry which 

issituatedinDownCounty) ..... 2 

Totals (Ulster Counties) 11 
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Leinster 

Dublin 

Kmg'sCounty 

Queen's County 

Kildare 

Widdow 

Wexford 

Carlow 

Kilkenny (induding Borough of Kilkenny) 

Longford 

Westmeath 

Louth 

Meath 

Totals (Leinster Counties) 8 



Munster 

Clare 1 

East Limeridc \ ^ 

Borough of Limeridc 

Kerry 

West Limeridc 

Cork, East 

Cork, Northeast ^ 1 

Waterford, West 

The remaining five Divisions of Cork . . .2 

Tipperary, East ] 

Waterford, East [ 1 

BoroughofWaterford J 

The remaining three Divisions of Tipperary 1 

Totals (Munster Counties) 9 
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ConnaugfU 

Galway (including Galway Borough) ... 2 

NorthMayo \ 

West Mayo l ^ 

South Mayo 1 

South Roscominon t ^ 

East Mayo 1 ^ 

SUgo M 

Leitrim 1 

North Roscommon / ^ 

Totals (Comiaught Counties) .... 6 

Tatal of Borough and County Members 

Boroughmembers 8 

Countymembers 34 

Totalmembers 42 

Election op Senators 

The Province of Ulster 14 

The Province of Leinster 11 

The Province of Munster 9 

The Province of Connaught 6 

Total 40 

SECOND SCHEDULE 

Stamp Duties which may not be Altbrbd by thb 

Irish Parliament 

Duties on the foUowing instruments: 
Marketable securities. 

Share warrants and stock certificates to bearer 
(including instruments to bearer on which duty is 
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charged by virtue of subsection (2) of section four 
or section five or section six of the Fmance Act, 1899). 

Transfers of stocks, shares and marketable securities 
(induding composition for duty on any such transfers). 

Bills of Exdiange and promissory notes. 

Ck)ntract notes. 

Letters of aUotment, letters of renunciation, and 
scrip certificates. 

Statements as to amotmt of capital of corporations 
or companies with límited liability, and as to amount 
of capital contributed by limited partner. 

Statements as to amount proposed to be secured 
by issue of loan capital. 

Mortgages to secure debenture stock. 

Polides of insurance. 

THIRD SCHEDULE 
Provisions as to Compensation op Existing Irish 

OpPxCBRS 

1. (1) If any existing Irish officer who is serving 
in the dvil service of the Crown in an estabUshed 
capadty or who though not so serving in an estab- 
Ushed capadty devotes his whole time to the duties 
of his office — 

(a) retires under the conditíons herein-after defined 
as the statutory conditions of retirement; or 

(6) retires with the permission of the Civil Service 
CcHnmittee given in accordance with this Act; or 

(cr) is removed from office by the Irish Govemment 
before he attains the age of sixty-five years f or any 
cause other than misconduct or incapadty, or required 
to retire by the Irish Govermnent before he attains 
that age for any cause other than as aforesaid; 
he shall be entitled to receive such compensation as 
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the Civil Service Committee may award to him in 
accordance with the provisions of Part I. of the Rules 
contained in this Schedule if he is servíng in an estab- 
lished capacity, and in accordance with tiie provisions 
of Part II. of the Rules contained in this Sdiedtde, 
if though not serving in an established capacity he 
devotes his whole time to the duties of his office. 

(2) If any existing Irish officer who is serving in 
the dvil service of the Crown not being an officer 
who is serving in an established capadty, or an officer 
who though not serving in an establidied capadty 
devotes his whole time to the duties of his office, is 
removed from office or reqtiired to retire by the Irish 
Govemment for any cause other than misconduct 
or incapadty, he shall be entitled to recdve such 
compensation as the Civil Service Committee may 
award to him in accordance with the provisions of 
Part II. of the Rules contained in this Schedule. 

(3) The compensation of an officer serving in an 
established capadty who has previously served in 
a non-established capadty may be determined in 
accordance with the provisiojis of Part II. instead 
of the provisions of Part I. of the Rules contained in 
this Sdiedule, if he so requires, and in that case the 
limit of the compensation shall be the amount of 
compensation which might have been awarded if 
his whole service had been service in an established 
capadty, and the compensation of an officer not 
serving in an established capadty may be determined 
in accordance with the provisions of Part I. instead 
of the provisions of Part II. of those Rules if the 
Civil Service Committee are satisfied that he serves 
in a capadty which under a condition of his employ- 
ment qualifíes him for a superannuation allowance 
or gratuity on terms not less advantageous than if 
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he served in an established capacity, and accordmgly 
in the application to him of the provisions of Part I. 
of those Rules references to that condition shall, 
where the context so reqtdres, be substituted for 
references to the Superannuation Acts, 1834 to 1909. 

2. For the ptirposes of this Act, the statutory 
conditions of retirement are that — 

(a) Retirement must take place within a period 
oí five years from the appointed day (in this Schedtile 
ref erred to as the transitionai period) ; 

(fe) Notice of the intention to retire must be given 
in accordance with Regulations made by the Civil 
Service Committee; 

(c) The retirement must not take place until at 
least six months after the notice of retirement has 
been given, and may be postponed by the Civil Service 
Committee, if they think fit, to any later date within 
the transitional period; and 

(d) The retiring ofBcer must show to the satisf action 
of the Civil Service Committee that he is not inca- 
pacitated by mental or bodily infirmity for the per- 
formance of his duties and that he will not attain 
the age of sixty-five years bef ore the end of the transi- 
tional period. 

3. The Civil Service Committee shall not give 
their permission tmder this Act to an officer to retire 
unless that officer shows to the satisf action of the 
Committee — 

(a) that the duties which he is required to perform 
are neither the same as nor analogous to the duties 
theretofore perf ormed by him or are an unreasonable 
addition to those duties; or 

(6) that, owing to changes made after the end of 
the transitional period in the conditions of his employ- 
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ment, his positioía has been materially altered to his 
detriment. 

4. (1) For the purpose of the provisions of this 
fict as to existing officers, petty sessions clerks and 
officers in tíie Registry of Petty Sessions Clerks shaU 
be deemed to be officers in the dvil service of the 
Crown, aad in the case of officers in the Registry of 
Petty Sessions Clerks to be officers serving in an 
established capacity. 

This provision shall apply to the pensionable 
assistants of the petty sessions clerks at Cork aad 
Belfast as it appUes to the petty sessions clerks. 

6. In this Schedule references to the Irish Govem- 
ment shall indude references to any department 
or officer of the Irish Govemment. 

RuLBS — Part I 

Oppicers Serving in the Civíl Service op the 
Crown in an Established Capacitv 

A. On Retirement under the Statutory Conditions 
of Retirement, 

1. The compensation which may be awarded to 
the officer shall be an annual allowance, not exceeding 
in any case two-thirds of the salary on which the 
allowance is redconed, or, if he has completed less 
than ten years of service as reckoned f or the purposes 
of this provision, a gratuity. 

2. The aonual allowance or gratuity shall be 
calculated in like manner as the superamiuation 
allowance or gratuity which the officer would be 
qtialified to receive tinder the Superannuation Acts, 
1834 to 1909, if he retired on the ground of ill-health, 
save that for the purposes of that calculation, the 
following provisions shall have eflEect, that is to say: 
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(a) His years of service shall be reckoned as if he 
had served up to the eiíd of the transitional period, 
and there shall be added any additional years which 
he may be entitled to redcon under section foiir of 
the Superannuation Act, 1859: 

(6) His salary, where there are periodical incre- 
ments, shall be taken at the amount which it wotild 
have reached if he had continued to serve in the same 
office up to the end of the transitional period. 

B, On retirement witit ihe permission of the Civil 
Service Committee under this Act or on being removed 
from ofjice or required to retire by the Irish Government 
before attaining the age of sixt^-five years for any cause 
other than misconduct or incapacity, 

1. The compensation which may be awarded to 
the officer shall be an annual allowance not exceeding 
in any case two-thirds of the salary on which the 
allowance is reckoned. 

2. The annual allowance shall be calculated in 
like manner as the superannuation allowance which 
the officer would be qualiíied to receive under the 
Superannuation Acts, 1834 to 1909, if he retired on 
the ground of ill-health, save that for the purposes 
of such calculation, the foUowing provisions shall 
have effect, that is to say: 

(a) Where the officer retires or is removed after 
the end of the transitional period, ten years shall 
be added as abolition years to the years of service 
which he would be entitled to reckon f or the purposes 
of such superannuation aUowance: 

(b) Where the officer retires or is removed during 
the transitional period his years of service shall be 
reckoned, and the amount of his salary shall be com- 
puted in the same manner as is provided in this Part 
of these Rules in the case of an officer retiring under 
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the statutory conditions of retirement, and ten years 
shall be added as abolition years to the years of service 
so reckoned: 

Provided that — 

(i) Where an officer at the tixne of leaving the 
service has attained the age of twenty-eight years 
but has not attained the age of thirty-three years, 
the abolition years to be added f or the purpose of 
this artide shall be seven years instead of ten, and 
where an officer at the time of leaving the service 
has not attained the age of twenty-eight years, or 
where, whatever his age, his years of service as reckoned 
for the purposes of this artide, exdusive of the abolitíon 
years, are less than ten, the abolition years to be 
added f or those purposes shall be fíve years instead 
of ten; and 

(ii) No abolition years shall be added in excess of 
the difierence between the age of an officer at the 
time of his leaving the service and the age of sixty-five. 

C Officers to whom the Superannuatian Act, 
1909, applies. 

1. An officer to whom the Superannuation Act, 
1909, applies by reason only of his having elected to 
adopt the provisions of that Act shall, if he so requires, 
be treated for the purpose of the determination of 
his compensation under this Schedtile as if he had 
not so dected. 

2. As respects any such officer who does not require 
his compensation to be determined as aforesaid, 
and any other officer to whom the Superannuation 
Act, 1909, applies, the proviáons contained in Heads 
A and B of this Part of these Rules shall have eff ect 
subject to the foUowing modifícations, that is to say: 

(a) The annual allowance or gratuity awarded to 
the officer shall be calculated on the proportion of 
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salary prescribed by subsection (1) of section one of 
the Superannuation Act, 1909, instead of the propor- 
tion prescribed by section two of the Superannuation 
Act, 1859, and the annual allowance which niay be 
awarded to the officer shaU not in any case exceed 
one-half of the salary on which the allowance is 
calculated: 

(b) In addition to the annual allowance or gratuity 
there may be awarded to the officer an additional 
ailowance calculated in like manner as an additional 
allowance under the Superannuation Act, 1909, 
and for the purposes of that calculation his years 
of service and sa]ary shall be rectconed and computed 
as in the case of his anntial allowance or gratuity, 
but the additional allowance so awarded ^^all not 
exceed one and a half times the amount of the salary 
on which the allowance is calculated, except in the 
case of an officer to whom the Superannuation Act, 
1909, applies by reason of his having elected to adopt 
its provisions, and then only to the extent spedfied 
in section three of that Act. 

RuLBs — Part II 

Oppicers Serving in the Civil Service op the 
Crown Who Are Not Serving in an 

ESTABLISHED CaPACITY 

1. The compensation which may be awarded to 
the officer shall be such gratuity or annual allowance 
(if any) as the Civil Sctvícc Committee think just 
having regard to the following considerations, that 
is to say: 

(a) The conditions on whidi the officer was 
appointed; 

(6) The nature and duration of his employment; 
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(c) In the case of ofl&cers who do not devote their 
whole time to the duties of their office, the amount 
of time so devoted; 

(d) The drcumstances in which he is leaving the 
service; 

(e) The compensation which might have been 
awarded to him on leaving the service in similar cir- 
cumstances if Part I. of these Rules had applied to 
him; 

(J) Any off er n:iade to him of another office or 
employment under the Irish Govemment; 

(g) The probability (if any) of his having continued 
in office for a longer period but for the passing of 
this Act; and 

(h) any other drcumstances a£Eecting his case. 

2. The compensation shall in every case be less 
than the compensation which might under Part I. 
of these Rules have been awarded to the officer on 
leaving the service in similar circumstances if that 
Part of these Rules had appHed to him. 

POURTH SCHEDULE 
Provision as to Compensation op Members op 

THE R0YAL IrISH CoNSTABULART AND DuBLIN 

Metropolitan Police 

1. Any officer or constable who after the day of 
transfer — 

(a) retires voluntarily under the conditions in that 
behalf hereinafter contained; or 

(b) is reqtiired to retire for any cause other than 
misconduct, and is not incapacitated for the per- 
formance of his duty by mental or bodily infirmity, 
shall, unless he is qualifíed for the maximum pension 
that can be granted to him for length of sendce only 
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under the existíng enactments applicable to him, be 
entitled coi retirement to receive such óompensation 
as may be awarded to him by the Lord Lieutenant 
in accordance with the Rtdes contained in this 
Schedule. 

2. The conditions of voluntary retirement are 
that — 

(o) Notice of the intention to retire must be given 
within one year after the day of transfer; 

(6) The notice must be given in manner prescribed 
by tíie Lord Lieutenant; 

(c) The retirement must not take place until at 
least six months after the notice of retirement has 
been given, and may be postponed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, if he thinks fit, to any later date not 
being more than two years after the day of transfer; 
and 

(d) The retiring officer or constable must show to 
the satisfaction of the Lord Lieutenant that he is 
not incapacitated for the performance of his duties 
by mental or bodily infirmity and will not be entitíed 
to retire on the maximtim pension f or length of service 
under the enactments af oresaid before the expiration 
of two years from the date of transfer, and that he 
joined the force before the passing of this Act. 

RULBS 

1. The compensation which may be awarded to 
an officer or constable shall be an anntial allowance. 

2. Where the officer or constable is required to 
retire the annual allowance shall be calculated in like 
manner as the pension which the officer or constable 
would have been entitled to receive if he had retired 
for length of service imder the existing enactments 
applicable to him and had been qualified in respect 
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of his lei^;tli of service for a pension, save that for 
the purposes of that calculation the f ollowing pro- 
visions shall have effect: 

(a) There shall be added to his completed years of 
actual service, if the proportion of salary on which 
his allowance is calculated is one-fiftieth, ten years, 
and if that proportion is one-sixtieth, twelve years; 

(b) His salary shall be taken at the amount which 
it would have reached if he had contínued to serve in 
the same rank for the number of years so added, and 
in the case of a district inspector of the Royal Irísh 
Constabulary of the third dass as if he were entitled 
to promotion to the second dass on the completion of 
one and a half years' service in the third dass, and, 
in the case of a distríct inspector of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary of tbesecond dass, as if he were entitled 
to promotion to the fírst dass on the completion of 
deven years' service in the second dass; 

(c) If the number of his completed years of service, 
as reckoned under this Rule, is less than the minimuTn 
number of years of service f or which provision as re- 
spects pensions is made in the appropriate pension 
scale that scale shall apply with the substitution of 
the number of his completed years of service as so 
redconed for that minimum number; and 

(d) If he has, in addition to his completed years of 
actual service, served f or a períod exceeding six months, 
his service f or that períod shall be redconed as a com- 
pleted year of actual service. 

3. Where the oflScer or constable retires under the 
conditions of voluntary retirement the provisions of 
the last preceding Rule shall apply with the substi- 
tution of five yeaírs for ten years and six years for 
twdve years. 

4. TTie allowance awarded to an oflScer or constable 
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shall in no case exceed two-thirds of his actual pen- 
sionable salary. 

6. In the event of a constable dying within one 
year after an annual allowance has been awarded to 
him under this Schedtile, the Lord Lieutenant may, 
if he thinks fit, grant a gratuity to the widow or chíl- 
dren of the constable in like manner as if the allow- 
ance were a pension granted to the constable on 
retirement. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE OUTLINE OP FINAN- 

CIAL PROVISIONS OF THE HOME 

RULE BILL ISSUED BY THE 

GOVERNMENT WITH 

THE BILL 

Present Irish Revenue and Expenditure 

It is estimated that the revenue to be derived from 
Ireland in the year 1912-1913 will be as foUows: 

Customs £3,230,000 

Excise 3,320,000 

Incometax 1,512,000 

EstateDuties 939,000 

Stamps 347,000 

Miscellaneous 137,000 

PostOffice 1,354,000 

Total £10,839,000 

It is estimated that the expenditure for Irish pur- 
poses in the year 1912-13 will amotmt to 12,354,000/. 
The expenditure may be divided for the ptirposes of 
this Memorandum as follows: 

All purposes not separately specified . £5,462,000 

PostOffice 1,600,000 

Old Age Pensions 2,664,000 

ChargestmdertheLandPurchaseActs . 761,000 
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Natíonal Insurance and Labour Exchanges £191,500 

Roya] Irish Constabulary .... 1,377,500 

Collection of revenue ...... 298,000 



Total £12,354,000 

The expenditure therefore exceeds the revenue by 
1,515,000/. 

It is anticipated that in a period of ten or fifteen 
years the charges under the existing Land Purchase 
Acts will increase by 450,000/., and under the National 
Insurance Act by 300,000/. On the other hand, it 
is estimated that within twenty years the cost of Old 
Age Pensions wiU decrease by 200,000/. 

Charges upon the Irish Exchequer 

The Bill provides for the estabUshment of an Irish 
Exchequer and an Irish ConsoUdated Fund. 

From the Irish Exchequer wiU be def rayed the whole 
of the present and future cost of Irish govemment, 
with the exception of the expenditure on certain ser- 
vices, termed in the BiU Reserved Services. 

Charges upon ihe Imperial Exchequer 

The Imperial Govemment wiU retain the control, 
and the Imperial Exchequer wiU continue to bear the 
cost, of the Reserved Services, namely, Old Age Pen- 
sions, National Insurance, Labour Exchanges, Land 
Purchase, and CoUection of Taxes. For a period of 
six years the Royal Irish Constabulary wiU also be 
one of the Reserved Services. 

There are provisions for the transfer to the Irish 
Govemment of certain of the Reserved Services tinder 
the conditions stated below. 
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Revenue of the Irish Exchequer 

The Bill provides, in the first instance, for the pe- 
ríod duríng which the yield of Irísh taxes is less than 
the cost of Irísh administration, and contemplates 
certaia modifications after a finandal eqtailibríum has 
been attained. 

Duríng that períod the revenue of the Irísh Excheq- 
uer wiU consist of a sum transferred annually from 
the Imperial Exchequer, and termed in the Bill the 
Transferred Sum, together with the receipts of the Irish 
Post Office. 

The Transferred Sum will be fixed at the outset at 
such amount as will cover, with the addition of the 
Post Office revenue, the present expenditure on Irísh 
Govemment, with the exception of the cost of the Re- 
served Services. Induded in the Transferred Sum 
will also be a spedfied sum as surplus. The amount 
of this surplus will be 500,000/. annually for a períod 
of three years, then diminishing by 50,000/. a year for 
six years till it reaches 200,000/., at which sum it wiU 
remain. 

Subject to this varíation in the amotmt of the sur- 
plus and to certain minor varíations specified in the 
BiU, and subject also to any changes consequent upon 
the exerdse by the Irísh Parliament of the powers of 
increasing or redudng taxation which are defined 
below, the amount of the Transferred Sttm, fixed in 
the first year after the passing of the Act, will remain 
the same until an equilibríum is reached between the 
total revenue deríved from Ireland and the total ex- 
penditure on Irísh purposes. 

Revenue of the Imperial Exchequer from Ireland 

The Bill provides that until such equilibríum is 
established the whole of the proceeds of aJl Irídi taxes 
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shall be coUected by the Treasury of the Umted King- 
dom, and be paid into the Impenal Exchequer. (This 
provision does not apply to Post Office revenue.) 

The revenue so coUected should be sufficient to cover 
the Transferred Stmi and to provide a balance suffi- 
cient to defray a part of the cost of the Reserved Ser- 
vices. As* the revenue from Ireland increases in the 
future, the receipts of the Imperial Exchequer will 
increase proportionately, and the yearly deficit which 
will fall at the outset upon the Imperial Exchequer 
will gradually be lessened and ultmiately disappear. 

Joint Exchequer Board 

The BiU establishes a Joint Exchequer Board of 
Great Britain and Ireland, consisting of two members 
appointed by the Imperial Treasury and two by the 
Irish Treasury, with a Chairman appointed by His 
Majesty the King. 

The duty of the Board will be to determine certain 
questions of f act arising from time to time under the 
financial provisions of the BiU. 

The figures given in this Paper are estimates only, 
and do not purport to be final. The BUl, therefore, 
does not rest upon these figures, but enables fuUer 
retums to be obtained after the passing of the Act, 
and it provides that the amoimts of Irish Revenue 
and Expendittire for the purposes of the Act shaU be, 
not the figures given in this Paper, but such stuns as 
nMty be determined after the passing of the Act, upon 
the basis of these fuUer retums and of the more accurate 
figures of Revenue and Expenditure which wiU then 
be available, by the Joint Exchequer Board. 

•The word "//" appears to be more appropriate (Author). 
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Revenue and Expenditure Accaunts 

Itf however, the estímates given above are assumed, 
for purposes of illustration, to be the fígures fiiially 
determined, the Irish Govemment's Budget in the 
first year would balance as foUows: 

Revenue 

Transf erred Sum £6,127,000 

PostOffice 1,354,000 

FeeStamps 81,000 

Total £7,562,000 

Expenditure 

Áll purposes ncTt separately spedfied . . £5,462,000 
PostOffice .1,600,000 

£7,062,000 
Surplus *500,000 

Total £7,562,000 

The Imperial Govemment's receipts and expendi- 
ture on Irish account would balance as foUows: 

Revenue 

Irish Revenue (exduding Post Office and 

feestamps) £9,404,000 

Defidt 2,015,000 

Total £11,419,000 

Expenditure 

Transf erred Sum £6,127,000 

Old Age Pensions ....... 2,664,000 

National Insurance and Labotir Exchanges 191 ,500 

*Subject to subsequent reduction as stated above. 
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Land Purchase — 

(1) Laad CQmmission £692,000 

(2) Other Charges 169,000 

Constabulary 1,377,500 

CoUection of Revenue 298,000 

Total £11,419,000 

Transfer of the Reserved Services to the Irish 

Government 

After six years, the control of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary vnR pass to the Irish Executive. The Irish 
Parliament is empowered to assume at any time, with 
twelve months' notice, legislative and executive control 
witíi respect to Old Age Pensions, to National Health 
Insurance, or to Unemployment Insurance, together 
with Labour Exchanges. When any such transfer of 
Reserved Services is eff ected, the finandal burden will 
be assumed by the Irish Exchequer, and an addition 
will be made to the Transf erred Stmi corresponding to 
the finandal relief given to the Lnperial Exchequer. 

LMns and Capital Liabilities 

Loans made for the purposes of land purchase and 
loans made before the passing of the Act for other 
Iri^ purposes will be among the Reserved Services, 
and the payment of interest and sinldng fund charges 
will be made by the Imperial Exchequer. 

New loans may be raised by the Irish Parliament on 
the security of the Irish revenué. Provision is also 
made for enabHng the joint Exchequer Board, if so 
authorised by the Irish Parliament, to issue the loans 
and to meet the interest and sinldng fimd charges by 
means of deductions from the TransÍEerred Sum. 

The Bill provides for the apportionment between 
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the two Bxchequers of liability for ezisting loans 
raised for Irish services. 

ReadjustmetU when Financial Equilibrium is Reached 

When the total revenue received from Ireland by 
the Imperial Treasury has been suffident, during three 
consecutive years, to meet the total charges for Irish 
purposes, the Exchequer Board shall report the fact 
with a view to a revision of the financial arrange- 
ments. Since it is impossible now to foresee what 
services may remain at that time as Reserved Services, 
what loans may have been contracted during the inter- 
vening years, and what changes may have been made 
in the rates of taxation, the Bill does not attempt to 
enact the modifications which may then be desirable. 

It contemplates, however, as part of the present 
finandal settlement, that Parliament will then con- 
sider, on the one hand, the fixing of such contribution 
by Ireland to the common expenses of the United King- 
dom as may be equitable, and, on the other hand, the 
transfer to the tósh Legislature and Govemment of 
the control and collection of such taxes as may be 
deemed advisable. 

The remainder of the finandal outline is no longer 
accurate, owing to amendments inserted during the 
passage of the Bill through the House of Commons, 
and has therefore been omitted. 
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Chamber op Commercb, Bblfast, 12th Junb, 1912 
GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL, 1912 

Report of the Councih presented to a Generol Meeting 

oj the Belfast Chaníber of Commerce, on Tuesday, 

llth June, 1912, and adofted with 

íhree dissentients 

Your Coundl have given careful consideration to 
the Govemment of Ireland BiU now before Parlia- 
ment, and feel compelled to state that they fail to 
find therein anything that would lead them to modif y 
the opinions expressed in the report of the Chamber 
on the Home Rule BiU of 1893. The general effect 
of the present measure, as of the Bill of 1893, would 
be that through the power of taxation the manuf actures 
and commerce of Ireland will necessarily stand at 
the mercy of a majority who have little direct concem 
in the commerdal interests so vitally affected, and 
who are without adequate experience of the sdence 
of govemment. Your Council believe that the eco- 
nomic and sodal conditions of Ireland render it 
signally unfit for Home Rule. The population is 
not homogeneous, it is radically divided on the lines 
of race and religion, and, unfortunately, the two 
parties are filled with distrust and historícal jealousies 
of each other. 

The Chamber, being representative only of com- 
merdal and mdustrial interests, have aJways en- 
deavoured to avoid as f ar as possible the controversies 
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of party politics and religion, but when the interests 
of the whole mercantile comnitmity are so gravely 
threatened by proposals for constitutional change 
of the most far-reaching character, they feel that 
emphatic expression of their views is imperative. 

Nineteen years have passed ' since the Chamber 
took action to oppose the last Home Rule BiU, and 
all our experience during that period has only served 
to confirm and justify the position then taken up, 
of determination to remain an integral part of the 
United Kingdom, under one Flag and one Parliament. 

It is now established that had the Bill of 1893 
passed into law the Irish Exchequer would have in 
a few years become bankrupt, and that the great 
measures of Land Purchase which have so materially 
conduced to the peace and prosperity of this country 
could never have been carried into effect by an Irish 
Parliament. 

As stated in our report on the Bill of 1893: 

" The chief economic necessity of the country is 
the development of manufactures, trade and com- 
merce; but the vast majority of the population have 
no appreciation of the conditions under which alone 
such necessities can be met. They do not seem to 
know that, while a Govenmient can destroy pros- 
perity by destJoying security and credit, no Govem- 
ment can create it in the face of insecurity and 
suspicion." 

íreland's Advance. It is indisputable that under 
the security of the Imperial Parliament the prosperity 
of Ireland has shown a great and growing advance. 
The foUowing figures, relating only to the period which 
has elapsed since the defeat of the last Home Rule 
Bill, prove this conclusively. The total import and 
export trade at Irish ports in 1904, the earliest year 
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for which officíal rettims are available, was estimated 
at £103,790,799, and in 1910 at £130,888,732 sterling. 
Deposits and Cash Balances in Joint Stock Banks 
in Ireland on the 30th June, 1893, amounted to 
£34,637,000, as compared with £56,011,000 in 1911, 
being an increase of £21,374,000. The figures in 
relation to Post Office Savings Banks for the same 
years are £4,155,000 and £12,253,000 respectively; 
and for Trustees' Savings Banks £1,856,000 and 
£2,557,000 respectively. The gross Receipts of Irish 
Railways in 1893 amounted to £3,181,(>43, and in 
1910 to £4,474,016. 

Belfast's Progress. So f ar as Belfast is concemed, 
its progress since the Union has been continuous. 
In 1783, we find its population was 13,105; in 1891 
it was 255,950; while the RegistrarjGenersd's estimate 
at Ist April, 1912, was 391,051. Thus, since the 
rejection of the Home Rule BiU of 1893, the poptilation 
of Belfast has increased by over 50 per cent. In 
1893 the valuation of Belfast was £741,000; in 1912 
its valuation is £1,543,919. The total local taxation 
to-day (induding Water and Poor rates) stands at 
7s Id in the £, that of Dublin being lOs 3d, and 
that of Cork lOs 6d. The funds at command of the 
three Banks having Head Offices in Belfast were in 
1892 £14,797,285; in 1911 they aggregated £25,107,600. 
The amount collected by the Customs Department, 
Belfast, for 1892 was £2,376,511, and by the Inland 
Revenue Department about £900,000, maldng 
together £3,250,000. The total receipts collected 
by the former (induding duty on British spirits) 
in 1911 was £3,647,686, and by the latter £1,267,691, 
making together £4,915,377, being from these sources 
a contribution to Imperial Revenue more than double 
that of the rest of Ireland, and surpassed by no other 
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city in the United Kmgdom except London, Liverpool, 
and Brístol. In 1893 the tonnage of vessels clearíng 
from Belfast was 2,002,629, and in 1911, 2,841,553. 
The registered tonnage of the ports of Great Brítain, 
in 1910 was 13,361,988; that of all the ports of Ireland 
359,853, and of the latter Belfast holds upwards of 
74 per cent. Belfast can show the largest shipyard, 
the largest tobacco factory, distillery, ropeworks, 
and linen factory in the world; and it is satisfactory 
to be able to state that, accordmg to the latest Board 
of Trade retums, the rate of pauperísm in Belfast 
is the lowest of any city in the United Kingdom, 
being only 107 per 10,000, as against 296 in Dublin, 
336 in Cork, 263 in Glasgow, 228 in Manchester, 
220 in Liverpool, 209 in Brístol, and 210 the average 
for the United Kingdom. Nor is the very gratifying 
record in regard to pauperísm at present possessed 
by our city by any means accidental; for many years, 
Belfast in this respect has been able to daim an equally 
enviable position. 

In considering the significance of the industrial 
growth of Belfast as iUustrated by the foregoing 
statistics, it is important to recollect that coal and 
practicaUy all the raw materials for our industríes, 
such as iron, steel, flax, tobacco, grain, etc., have to 
be imported, and that it is outsíde of Ireland that 
the chief markets for our products are found. The 
fact that our industríal growth is due to the develop- 
ment of trade with England and Scotland and is also 
of an intemational character, and further that the 
amotmt of trade done by our shipbuilding and manu- 
facturing concems for Irísh dients is comparatively 
trívial, amply justifies our desire for the maintenance 
always of the closest relations with Great Brítain 
and complete association with the world-wide prestige 
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of the United Kingdom in which we freely participate. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the 
progress of Belfast has been made under precisely 
the same laws as those goveming the other cities 
and provinces of Ireland. No privilege has been, 
or is enjoyed by Belfast that has not been equally 
within reach of every other city or town in our island. 

Again, as in 1893, we ask: 

'* Why shotdd we be driven by force to abandon 
the conditions which have led to that success? We 
can imagine no conceivable reason — no fault that 
we have committed — which could justify the treat- 
ment which this Bill prepares for us. We are to be 
driven out of our present dose connection with England 
and Scotland; we are to be deprived of the power 
to control our own future; and we are to be handed 
over to the govemment and guidance of men of whose 
principles we disapprove and whose capacity has 
never been applied towards the practical advance- 
ment of the material interests of the country." 

In view of the country's present and growing pros- 
perity, we have a right to ask what is the justification 
for the present proposal for so revolutionary a change? 
Ireland is maiiifestly unfitted for an experiment 
of such stupendous import as is involved in this Bill; 
nor is it rationally conceivable how the experiment 
cotdd possibly succeed. The Commercial and Manu- 
facturing districts though so important form but a 
relatively small portion of the coimtry. Ireland 
possesses neither the natural resources, the capital, 
nor the unity of race or iaterest capabíe of enabling 
it successfully to stand alone without the support of 
Imperial credit. The following statement from our 
Report of 1893 holds equally good to-day: 

*' Prom Belfast, as a centre, business has spread 
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and is spreading. Londonderry, Coleraine, BaUy. 
mena, Lisbum, Lurgan, Banbridge, Gilford, Porta- 
down, Cookstown, Strabane, Dungannon, and inany 
other towns are closely connected with Belfast by 
Comxnercial ties, and there are now millions of money 
employed in the trade of Ulster, and tens of thousands 
of persons dependent on it and thriving by it. The 
development of that trade is entirely dependent on 
the maintenance of the sense of security; and it is 
useless to shut our eyes to the fact that the mere 
introduction of the Bill, which we have been deputed 
to examine, has seriously shaken credit.'' 

Guarantees and Safeguards. Your Coimcil are 
unable to discover in the Bill any provisions calculated 
to allay the increasing apprehensions already so 
widespread. On the contrary, there seems to be a 
complete absence of any real or practical protection 
from unwise or unjust taxation or &om the injudicious 
or partial application of taxation. The suggested 
guarantees and safeguards, both religious and dvil, 
they regard as wholly nominal, and of no practical 
operative value. This view would seem to be con- 
firmed by the admission made by Sir Edward Grey, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Aífairs, in the House 
of Commons on May 2. SpeaJdng of the Imperial 
supremacy of the Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
which the Prime Minister had referred to as the great 
safeguard for the minority, Sir Edward Grey said: 
" I admit that while we preserve Imperial supremacy 
for purposes of this Parliament in theory over Irish 
aífairs, in practice we shall have to go out of our way 
to exerdse that supremacy. I do not wish to see thís 
done." Then, he went on to assure the Irish Nation- 
alist members that they "may rely with perfect 
confídence that the Imperial Parliament will not go 
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out of its way — trnless there be some very extreme 
case — to mterfere in Irish affairs." So much for 
the safeguard of the Imperial veto. Nor can yotir 
Council regard the nominated Senate as constituting 
any safeguard or protection on which they could rely. 
The Sénate is to consist of forty Nominated members, 
while the Irish House of Commons will contain 164, 
in which the representatives of the business com- 
munity are invited to appear in a hopeless minority 
of about one-fifth. Should any disagreement occur 
between the Senate and the House of Commons, it 
is to be settled by a joint sitting of the two Houses, 
and the matter will be determined by the vote of the 
majority. It is clear, therefore, that should any 
question arise between the mercantile and manu- 
f acturing part of the community and the rest of Ireland, 
even though the entire Senate voted with the repre- 
sentatives of the mercantile community (a very 
improbable contingency, seeing that all members 
of the Senate, save the first Senate which will be 
appointed by the Imperial Govenmient, will be 
nominated on the advice of the Executive Committee 
of the Irish Govemment), they would still be poweriess 
to influence the result. Thus the protection offered 
by the Senate to the commerdal and industrial parts 
of the community is a mere mockery; and it may be 
plainly stated that under the provisions of the Bill 
these interests would be absolutely defencdess. 

The projected guarantee by way of appeal as to 
whether a partictdar Act was beyond the powers of 
the Irish Parliament could only result in tmcertainty 
in legal proceedings under an Irish Act, as the value 
of a decision by the Court might remaín \mdetermined 
imtil the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coundl 
had pronounced upon the validity of the Act in 
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questÍQii. And, as the ríght of appeal is not restrícted 
to any given períod, uncertainty might endure indefi- 
nitely. Indeed, after having been «aforced for years, 
an Act núght be declared absolutely invalid, in which 
event confusion inexpressible must ensue. 

The retention of forty-two Irish members inthe 
Imperial Parliament definitely prevents a final solution 
of the difficulties inherent in the attempt tb separate 
Irísh from Imperíal questions; while the power con- 
ferred by Clause 26 to summon at the request of the 
Joint Exchequer Board an indefinite number of persons 
— who, though members of the Irísh Parliament, 
would in the Imperíal Parliament represent no ascer- 
tained constituendes — to vote on the question of 
the financial relations of the two countríes seems to 
introduce a constitutional machinery wholly unprec- 
edented. No indication is given in the Bill as to 
how these members are to be selected. 

Financial Proposals. So f ar as the probable effect 
of the finandal proposals of the Bill can be estímated, 
your Coundl f ear they give openings to grave injustice 
in the matter of taxation, and at the same time afford 
no stable basis on which to estimate a revenue. The 
new Irish Govemment is not to coJlect its own revenue, 
but very wide powers are given the Irish Parliament 
to impose new or differential taxation. The power 
to interfere with Exdse duties and in a limited degree 
with Customs apparently involves the estabUshment 
of Customs barriers. It is impossible to overestimate 
the extent to which this preposterous proposal would 
hamper the free interchange of commodities between 
Ireland and Great Britain. The authority to grant 
Bounties might easily be used as a misdiievous form of 
protection, and would very probably be exerdsed in 
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futíle attempts to establish industries not based on 
sound economic conditions. 

It is to be observed that while not empowering the 
Irish Parliament to interf ere with any question as to 
land purchase under existing Acts, coUection of taxes, 
or public loans made in Ireland before the passing of 
the Bill, the BiU does authorise the Irish Parliament to 
require to be transferred to itself from the Imperial 
Parliament, at the expiration of one year, the Old 
Age Pensions, National Insurance, and Labour Ex- 
change. After ten years, the Irish Parliament wotdd 
also have the right to take over the Post Office Savings 
Bank, Trustees' Savings Banks, and Priendly Socie- 
ties; and it is at once entrusted with the Post Office, 
which of aU Govemment services is the least suited 
for segregation. Than this, no more retrograde step 
has b^n proposed by any Govemment withm the past 
fifty years. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and other 
Canadian provinces have abandoned their separate 
Post Offices to establish one general Canadian Postal 
service; the several independent sections of Australia 
have foUowed their example,. and quite recently the 
South African Union adopted the same poUcy, which 
has proved of extreme benefit to the commercial com- 
munity. By cuttíng Ireland oflE from the advantages 
of a general postal service for the United Kingdom 
serious injustíce wiU be done to our industries. Your 
CouncU cannot but view with the gravest apprehen- 
sion the transference of these services to the Irish 
ParUament. 

Should the BiU become law it is to be feared that 
the present system of Land Ptirchase, which has 
operated so successfuUy, wiU be entirely suspended. 
Apparently, under the BUl, the Irish Govemment 
would have a free hand to interf ere with the present 
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conditions of tenure between landlord and tenant, 
both as regar ds rent and continuance ; and it is manif est 
that any drastic reductions of rent would be liable 
to create dissatisf action among those who had purchased 
on a diSerent footing, and possibly lead to difficulties 
in coUecting the instabnents payable under the Land 
Purchase Acts, any loss from which will be a direct 
charge on the Irish revenue. It is obvious that any 
general refusal to pay the amount of the instahnents 
due tmder the Land Purchase Acts would wreck the 
finances of the BiU. 

General. With reference to Education, your 
Coundl can see nothing in the BiU to prevent the 
knowledge of GaeHc being made an essential quaUfí- 
cation for any public appointment. It is monstrous 
that English spealdng people should by the arbitrary 
appUcation of such a test be denied opportunity of 
obtaining offidal employment. 

The determined and soUd opposition of practicaUy 
the whole commercial community of the country 
and of so large a part of the popuíation of the North 
of Ireland to a Home Rule Govemment, even if such 
opposition were based on ignorance and prejudice 
instead of weU-founded apprehension, would alone 
ensure its shipwredc. No Govemment cotild succeed 
whidi had to encounter the bitter hostiUty of the 
most progressive and industrial part of its people. 

General conditions in Ireland are not such as to 
give hope of a legislature imbued with wisdom and 
caution derived from experience. Throughout the 
largest part of the country there is but a smaU repre- 
sentation of the great middle class which in Great 
Britain has been the mainstay of stable Govemment, 
and, further, the poUtical machinery of those who 
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would form the majoritjr in the Irish Parliament 
has unhappily fallen entirely into the hands of the 
United Iriáh League and the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, whose dominance in Irish Govemment would 
be absoluté and intolerable. 

Apart from political and religious differences, the 
overwhelming preponderance oi agricultural and rural 
population over those engaged in commerce and manu- 
facture constitutes a very serious danger. In Ireland, 
the f ormer outnumbers the latter by nearly three to 
one. In England these interests are more nearly 
balanced. It is easy to see how iU-advised taxation 
or interference with the conditions of industrial 
employment by a majority wholly ignorant of and 
inexperienced in such matters might bring speedy 
ruin on some of our great mdustries, whose require- 
ments would not be properly appredated by the 
representatives of Agricultural interests. The indus- 
trial commimity should not be subjected to this danger 
and have a right to insist that both in point of laws 
and administration Irish industries should remain 
under the same conditions as rule in the rest of the 
United Kingdom. 

It is not open to doubt that the separation of Irish 
interests from those of Great Britain, and the social 
upheaval which Home Rule must necessarily involve, 
would inflict a serious blow upon the commercial 
credit we now enjoy and which is essential to our 
business. 

The Measure throughout seems to have been.dictated 
by an áttempt to effect a compromise between the 
poUtical exigency of maldng substantial concessions 
to the Nationalist demand, and such limitations on 
Irish self-govemment as the most ordinary prudence 
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would impose, and the inevitable result of this scheme 
would be to break up the full partnership with Great 
Britain, to weaken if not to destroy the rule of Imperial 
Parliament, and to offer Ireland a form of constitution, 
which even the least important colony would reject, 
and which cannot fulfil the hopes and aspirations of 
the Nationalist sentiment which it is pretended to 
satisfy. 

Introdudng the Bill, the Prime Minister stated 
that this meastu'e of Home Rule for Ireland was but 
the first step towards some general scheme of devolu- 
tion and federation to be 'at some time hereafter 
applied to the othér parts of the United IGngdom. 
Your Coundl most strongly urge that until England, 
Scotland, and Wales have tmmistakably expressed 
their wiÚingness to accept for themselves suóh con- 
ditions as are now proposed f or Ireland they have no 
right to ask us to submit to them. 

With our firmly established position in the Empire 
we are perfectly satisfied. The trade and commerce 
of Ireland are hampered by no qualifications or con- 
diti(Mis which do not equally affect every part of the 
United Kingdom. Indeed, it is beyond controversy 
that under the rule of Imperial ParUament the country 
as a whole has obtained benefits and advantages 
which could never have been secured under any Inísh 
Govemment. 

Therefore, as patriotic Irishmen, we protest against 
a change more than ever tmcalled for, and, as we 
believe, fraught with disaster to our country, a change 
under which the peculiar industrial interests of this 
part of Ireland woidd be at the mercy of a permanent 
majority with antagonistic ideals and methods. 

In conclusion, as responsible dtizens of the United 
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Kingdom, we enter solemn and resolute protest 
against such unmerited degradation of our status as 
is assuredly involved in our being thrust out of that 
full community of interest and national life with 
Great Britain which we now enjoy. 

Signed by order, 

R. A. MITCHELL, President. 
W. J. P. WILSON, Secretary. 
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